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INFLUENCE OF MORALS. 


CONTINUED. 


By a native (but not now a resident) of Petersburg, Va. 


“Tt is a little singular,” says Chancellor Kent, that 
distinguished jurist, whose whole life and writings, like 
those of the Roman philosopher, are replete with intel- 
lectual and moral excellence, “ it is a little singular, that 
some of the best ethical writers under the christian 
dispensation should complain of the moral lessons of 
Cicero, as being too austere in their texture, and too 
sublime in speculation for actual use. There is not, 
indeed, a passage in all Greek and Roman antiquity 
equal in moral dignity and grandeur to that in which 
Cicero lays it down as a fixed principle, that we ought 
to do nothing that is avaricious, nothing that is dishon- 
est, nothing that is lascivious, even though we could 
escape the observation of gods and men.” And in 
some other portion of the works of that sublime moral- 
ist, he lifts up his voice from amid the dusky twilight of 
paganism, and exclaims in a tone not unworthy of in- 
spiration: “'The soul, during her confinement in the 
prison of the body, is doomed to undergo a severe 
penance: for, her native seat is in heaven, and it is 
with reluctance that she is forced down from those 
celestial mansions into these lower regions, where all is 
foreign and repugnant to her divine nature. But the 
gods, I am persuaded, have thus widely disseminated 
immortal spirits, and clothed them with human bodies, 
that there might be a race of intelligent creatures, not 
only to have dominion over this our earth, but to contem- 
plate the host of heaven, and imitate in their moral con- 
duct the same beautiful order and uniformity, so con. 
spicuous in those splendid orbs.” It is upon precepts 
like this that man should frame his rule of action ; it is 
from the sacred fountain of pure philosophy, that he 
should derive that sense of the dignity of his nature 
and of his sublime destiny, which will enable him to 
correspond with the end of his creation. 

In a former number we have erected a standard of 
morals, which many will censure for its loftiness; and 
we have, in a spirit of bold inquiry, questioned the 
utility, in their immediate results and prospective ten- 
dency, of the two great revolutions in the religion and 
government of mankind in the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 

From the former of these great movements, sprang at 
once into the full vigor of life universal freedom of opi- 
nion; and for all the horrors of the latter we are indebt- 
ed to the deadly legacy of anti-christian doctrines and 
anti-social principles, which the last age has bequeathed 
to the present. We have heretofore observed, that 
since the establishment of universal freedom of opinion, 
and the discovery of the art of printing, men have been 
astounded at the facility with which public morals have 
been corrupted, and, as a necessary consequence, at 





the rapidity with which revolutions have been effected. 
While the press exercises its tremendous agency for 
weal or woe, the social and political fabric can only be 
sustained when it reposes upon the broad basis of mo- 
rality. Experience, with her ever burning lamp, shows 
us, that the paths of licentiousness lead to the grave 
of social and political establishments. And wherefore 
should we not, like the Ismenian priests of old, who 
sought for prophecies in the ashes of the altar they had 
raised to their divinity, seek amid the ruins of the past 
for light to guide us through the darkness of the future ? 

Weadhere to the stern rule, that 17 1s THE FIRST DUTY 
OF EVERY CHRISTIAN AND OF EVERY PATRIOT TO OP- 
POSE EVERYTHING, WHICH TENDS TO CORRUPT PUBLIC 
MORALS OR TO PROMOTE LICENTIOUSNESS OF OPINION. 
The great and fatal error of the present generation 
springs from the promptings of a presumptuous under- 
standing ; and we are prone to persuade ourselves that 
we live in a boasted age of reason. The invention of 
poets has been exhausted in describing the sufferings of 


the human family in the ages of brass and iron: butit 


was reserved for history to write in the tears of nations 
the instructive and appalling drama of the age of rea- 
son. Before the mind of man was darkened by his de- 
pravity, before he tasted of the “ forbidden tree, whose 
mortal taste brought death into the world, and all our 
woe,”—all his mental faculties, the will and the under- 
standing, the reason and the imagination, were harmoni- 
ously blended and united: but since his fall, a dark spi- 
rit has intérposed its shadow between him and the sun 
of righteousness, and disorder and confusion have en- 
tered into his mind and soul, and troubled their several 
faculties. Thus, the light of the understanding not un- 
frequently illumes the path of duty, but the obstinate 
will refuses to pursue it; and the eager and chastened 
will sometimes eagerly gropes its way where the dark- 
ened understanding is unable to direct it. In their hosti- 
lity to the social, political, and religious institutions of 
the human family, the French philosophists propagated 
a senseless theory of the progressive improvement of 
man emerging gradually from the savage state, which 
they styled a state of nature, and improving imper- 
ceptibly in his language and polity. For the direct and 
consistent revelation of the Deity, they substituted their 
wild and incoherent speculations. But a wiser philoso- 
phy, lighting her torch at the consecrated flame of 
revealed truth, has dissipated these shadowy theories, 
and taught us, that the savage state is a state of social 
degradation, and that what these dreamers have called 
the germs or roots of tongues are, in fact, the ruins of 
once perfect languages. But we will reserve the dis- 
cussion of this interesting question for a future number. 

“In the primitive revelation the first man received 
the highest degree of intellectual illumination, which, 
although obscured by his fall, still shone with a sub- 
dued splendor throughout the ages of the primeval 
world. By a just retribution, as man abused his great 
intellectual powers, he was gradually deprived of those 
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high gifts with which he had been originally endowed, 
and as his will, that moral faculty of the mind, became 
perverse, this bright illumination was obscured, be- 
cause in his corrupt state it would have been hurtful 
rather than beneficial. It was this superior degree of 
intelligence which gave to the antediluvian races such 
vast superiority over the succeeding generations of 
mankind ; and it was the same cause that led to that 
gigantic moral and intellectual corruption, which we 
can only comprehend in its consequence—the destruc- 
tion of all flesh upon earth. The will being the moral 
power in man, it follows from what we have said, that 
if the will be perverse and licentious, the crimes of 
men are measured in their enormity by the extent of 
their understanding. Thus we trace the cause of all 
the horrors of the revolutions of the last century, urged 
on by enlightened minds, regardless of the salutary res- 
traint of morals and religion. At the time of the revi- 
val of letters in Europe, and the discovery of printing, 
this key of knowledge, which had been mercifully taken 
from the corrupt generations, who had so grossly abused 
its treasures, seemed about to be restored to man, reno- 
vated as his soul and intellect had been by a long chris- 
tian education. And after the intelligence of man had 
been extended by the revival of letters, and before the 
purple carnage and material philosophism which quick- 
ly followed the reformation, it seemed reserved for these 
latter ages to witness the full meridian splendor of 
human intelligences. It appeared that the great scheme 
of creation was about to be fulfilled, and that the in- 
tellectual light which played around the cradle, would 
brighten the last age of humanity. Men, catching the 
glowing spirit of Milton, had persuaded themselves 
that they beheld puissant nations, rousing themselves 
like a strong man after sleep, shaking his invincible 
locks ; that they saw them as an eagle muing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eye at the full mid- 
day beam, purging and unscaling her long abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance: but the 
calm impartial voice of history will declare the unset- 
tled condition of the human family, and already dis- 
cerns the malignant typhon of revolution gathering 
strength amid the increasing licentiousness of the age, 
collecting his scattered members, recruiting his ex- 
hausted energies, and preparing anew to assault, to 
oppress, and to desolate the world! 

Considering man then as the work of the great Crea- 
tor, upon whom in his munificence he had impressed 
his sacred image and bestowed the divine emanation of 
intellect ; looking upon this most wonderful of the 
works of the Supreme Architect, as endowed with free 
will, and subjected to restraints admirably adapted to 
his condition and essential to his happiness; we can 
only account for his obscured understanding and unpa- 
ralleled debasement, by the abuse of the favors heaped 
upon him. For, the whole history of the human race 
teaches us, that the mental and social degradation of 
man, in all ages, has invariably followed the corrupt 
and licentious will, which has led him to abuse his tran- 
scendent privileges. God is justice, and governs the 
world by fixed laws, and the genius of punishment 
presides over their fulfilment, and invariably chastises 
every prevarication or departure. The barbarian, de- 
based beneath the primitive condition of manhood, in 
whom the light of reason glimmers like a half extin- 
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guished torch in an unwholesome atmosphere, has 
already suffered in his generations for his deviation 
from the path of rectitude, and for the abuses of his 
moral faculty; and untaught by experience, who sells 
her lessons at the price of tears, the enlightened nations 
of the present age, in their frightful abuse of the pow- 
ers entrusted to them for high and holy purposes, seem, 
in the perversity of a corrupt will, and in the excesses 
of a presumptuous understanding, rapidly to approach 
the verge of that sheer precipice, around and beneath 
which, in the decrees of a superintending Providence, 
all is darkness and degradation. If the will or moral 
faculty were properly chastened, to enlighten the un- 
derstanding would be to improve the heart; but when 
man, surrendering himself up to the desires of a rebel- 
lious will, “sins against the canon laws of his founda- 
tion,” and is at war with his nature, to expand his 
intellect is to heap the measure of his enormities. 

It will be objected that an enlightened understanding 
may compel the will. Alas! such is not the history of 
man. Throw around him a blaze of light, and closing 
his eyes to the celestial radiance, how often do we find 
him descending the paths which lead to the dark and 
unfathomable abysses of crime? He drinks abundant- 
ly of all the wells and springs of knowledge, but, like 
the fabled waters of the Golden Fountain, they convert 
him into stone. If virtue be not founded in the moral 
instead of the intellectual faculty, how shall we account 
for the transcendent virtues of the son of Jesse, the un- 
tutored peasant king, whose pastoral staff was displa- 
ced for the royal sceptre ; whose harp, in the language 
of a beautiful writer, whose harp was full-stringed, and 
every angel of joy and of sorrow swept over the chords 
as he passed, but the melody always breathed of heaven; 
who hath dressed out religion in such a rich and beauti- 
ful garment of divine poesy as beseemeth her majesty, 
in which being arrayed, she can stand up before the 
eyes even of her enemies in more royal state than any 
personification of love, or glory, or pleasure, to which 
highly gifted mortals have devoted their genius. Let 
us confess the amiable truth : his will was chastened and 
obedient, the moral faculty was upright, and the divine 
flame of intellect in this pure atmosphere burned with a 
brilliant and holy lustre. And if the enlightened under- 
standing can compel the reluctant will, how was it, 
that the son of David, he, to whom God had given “a 
wise and an understanding heart, so that before him 
there was none that was like unto him, neither after 
him was there any to arise like unto him,”—abandon- 
ing himself to the appetites of a depraved will, and 
forgetful of his covenant with Jehovah, “turned away 
from the commandments and the statutes, which the 
Lord had set before him, and served other gods and 
worshipped them?” And if to enlighten the under- 
standing be to improve, the heart, how shall we account 
for the corruption of all flesh in the races of the antedi- 
juvian world, which so far surpassed the generations of 
our age in knowledge and understanding ? Whence the 
necessity of that divine prayer taught us by the meek 
and merciful Redeemer, “deliver us from temptation ?” 
or of that other humiliating confession in the ritual, “we 
have done the things we ought not to have done, and 
we have left undone those things we should have done ?” 
Alas! it is too often the case, the waters of virtue, 
like the sacred fountain of Dodona, cease to flow in the 
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noontide blaze of intellect, but gush forth in sparkling 
and plenteous effusion in the stillness of the benighted 
mind. 

It was ordained of old, even from the creation, that 
beneath the branches of the tree of knowledge should 
lurk the enemy of man. Not all the vigilance of the 
celestial wardens of the gates of Paradise could repel 
the great corrupter of the will. But since “ no falsehood 
can endure touch of celestial temper, but returns of 
force to its own likeness,” armed with the spear of truth, 
let us endeavor to disrobe vice of her seemliness, 
and compel her to indue her pristine and repulsive 
deformity. 

Inaccessible to the prejudices of the age in which 
we live, we have boldly canvassed the utility of the 
religious reformation of the sixteenth century in its 
ultimate consequences, Originating with man, it could 
not claim a celestial origin, and participated in the 
fallibility and frailty of his nature. If we could trace 
the divine impress in its character, introduction, or con- 
sequences, we are not so unmindful of the fate of the 
Israelite who stretched forth his arm to uphold the 
ark of the covenant, as to attempt an exposition of 
its effects upon the destinies of the children of men. 
There is but one reformation of the religious institu- 
tions of the human family, which bears the broad seal 
of the Deity, and that seems to have been pre-ordained 
from the beginning for the redemption of a lost world. 
From the fall of man, every system of polity, every 
type and figure of religious observances among the 
chosen people, shadowed forth this mighty revolution. 
The christian era constitutes a fixed central point in the 
history of man, and while preceding generations, filled 
with hope, looked forward to the coming of the Sun 
of Righteousness to resuscitate a perishing world, sub- 
sequent ages have looked back to the advent of the 
Redeemer as the sacred fountain, from which all the 
springs of life were to flow forevermore. The wise 
men, who came forth from towards the rising of the 
sun, were not the only watchers for the star that stood 
over the stable of Bethlehem, while the shepherds 
adored the infant Saviour. The rising of that star had 
long been foretold in those sublime passages of prophe- 
tic inspiration, which were consecrated to the Israelite ; 
and the Gentiles had learned that it was to be to them 
too a light of salvation, and a gathering together of the 
nations of the earth into one fold under one divine pastor. 
When the veil of the temple was rent asunder and the 
mysteries of the sanctuary were revealed ; when the 
oracles of paganism were struck dumb on their altars; 
when the types and figures of the old religion were 
overshadowed by the presence of the Deity; the only 
religious reformation, which has been promised to man, 
or which is consistent with the divine scheme of re- 
demption, was consummated. Hence all subsequent 
changes in the religious polity of nations, are the work 
of human hands, and like any other result of merely 
human agency, are legitimate subjects of investigation. 
Whether mankind has gained anything permanently 
beneficial, by the reformation of the sixteenth century, 
which at far less cost to humanity and religion must 
not necessarily have followed the revival of letters 
and consequent intellectual development; whether the 
substitution of the revilings and mutual massacres 
of rival sects was less prejudicial to the true inter- 








ests of religion than the persecution and intolerance of 
one established institution; whether it would not have 
been better to have purified and remodelled the ancient 
temple, venerable for its age and coeval with christian- 
ity, than to have erected a thousand different altars ; 
whether universal freedom of opinion and its dark 
satellite infidelity, the leading consequence and neces- 
sary result of this reformation ; whether all these have 
not rather retarded than promoted the social and moral 
improvement of man,—is a fair field for the exercise of 
philosophical inquiry. 

The first great reformation, or divine fulfilment of 
the designs of Providence in the religious government 
of man, was introduced in a time of profound peace, at 
a period when the shadow of the Roman eagles had 
been thrown upon the uttermost boundaries of the 
known world, and when the language of Greece, with 
all its graceful purity, had attained its highest excel- 
lence. Its spirit was peace and good will towards man, 
and its corner stone was unbounded brotherly love. 
It was heralded in by a man of many sorrows, but 
whose life was a faithful exhibit of the sublime doc- 
trines he taught. Clothed with the power of the 
Father, he was meek and humble of heart, and he 
never suspended the laws of nature, obedient to his 
will, but to bless and to sanctify those whom he ran- 
somed from perdition. Did the dead arise from a bed 
of corruption, and cast off his tabid cerements,—the 
soul too was purified, and it was only the promise of a 
more glorious resurrection! Did the leper cast his 
scales, and was made whole in the flesh,—the spirit too 
was chastened, and‘he was clad in the raiment of inno- 
cence! Did the blind see,—the hand that restored his 
vision cast a divine ray into his soul, and he was 
blessed forevermore! Did the good man seek for vir- 
tue or the wise man for the lessons of wisdom?—the 
Sermon on the Mount contained every lesson of mo- 
rality, all the fruits of wisdom. But the reformation 
of the sixteenth century originated in angry and exa- 
cerbated feeling, and one of its first consequences was a 
multiplication of conflicting and hostile sects, which 
during a space of thirty years deluged in blood the 
fairest provinces of christendom. In England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, and Ireland, the red car of reform 
rolled in the blood of slaughtered recusants, Each sect 
boasted its martyrs, but humanity and religion shud- 
dered at the multitude of deluded victims. The primi- 
tive purity of the established current of religion, as it 
had flowed from the fountain of truth, may have been 
troubled by the admixture of licentious indulgences 
and lax morality, yet it would have been no difficult 
task to trace it in the midst of its slime and pollution, 
to its pure and sacred source. When the proud city of 
Babylon was beleagured by the forces of combined 
nations, the turbid waters of the great river were 
diverted into new channels, and though Babylon the 
great fell, the numerous currents deflected from the 
ancient bed, instead of uniting and rolling on in one 
pure stream, stagnated into a pestilential marsh, until 
nothing but the booming of the bittern and the howling 
of the hyena marked the spot where once stood in 
purple pride the city of the plain! Reformations there- 
fore in the religious observances of a people, the work of 
perishable mortals, and divested of supernatural agen- 
cy, whether they originate in Arabia or Germany, in 
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the solitary cave of Mecca or in the monastic cells of 
Erfurt, whether they eventually introduce sensuality 
or infidelity,—are subjects which fall peculiarly within 
the province of the philosophy of morals. 

Carefully eluding all points of controversy in which 
religionists or sectarians might feel interested, and con- 
fining our remarks strictly to the operation of events 
upon the morals of a people, it is scarcely necessary 
for us to admit, that in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a large portion of the clergy had swollen 
beyond the girth of the canon, that the temporal 
power of the Roman hierarchy had become unhap- 
pily blended with its spiritual dominion, and that all 
reflecting men of the age felt and admitted the neces- 
sity of reformation in the morals of the teachers of the 
laity. 

It may have been, that in the moral stagnation of the 
age, the torrents of revolution were required for the 
lustration of the people. Like the waters of the great 
deep, it may have been necessary for the preservation 
of pure and whoiesome religion, that the conflicting 
tempests of unlicensed opinions and sectarian feelings, 
should sweep over its bosom, and agitate the element 
to preserve its purity ; so that when the strife should 
have been rebuked, and calmness restored, it might 
have reflected from its pure and unruffled surface the 
unbroken image of the Everlasting. But when the 
winds were abroad, there was none to stay their vio- 
lence, and men, alarmed for the protracted continuance 
of the storm, looked in vain for the celestial image of 
purity and peace, to spring into life, like the beauteous 
Aphrodite, from amidst the foam of the tempestuous 
sea. But if a divine spirit had raised and governed 
this tempest, as in the days of the redemption of man, 
when the “storm of wind came down upon the lake, 
and they were filled with water, and in jeopardy, there 
would have been among them One, to whom they 
would have gone, and said, Master, save us or we pe- 
rish; and he would have arisen, and rebuked the wind 
and the raging of the waters, and they would have 
ceased, and there would have been a calm.” Butalas! 
there was none se powerful, and the waves of that 
tempest yet burst against the trembling muniments 
which girt and defend the morals of christendom. 

If we incline to judge impartially between the estab- 
lishment of religion at the introduction of christianity 
and its projected reformation by means merely human 
in the sixteenth century, we must learn to discriminate 
accurately between what is essentially divine and un- 
changeably eternal in the revelation of love, and the ele- 
ments of destruction, which man has opposed thereto, 
or mingled therewith. In the ages which preceded and 
followed the christian era, we trace with sentiments of 
grateful admiration, of amazement and awe, the special 
dispensations of Providence for its propagation and 
advancement, its security and protection, and the won- 
derful concurrence of events towards this single object 
of divine love ; while, in the introductory and concur- 
rent circumstances of the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, we are compelled to lament the early appear- 
ance of those germs of disorganization, which have 
since shaken. to their foundations the social establish- 
ments of the human race. Next to the bitter revilings 
of hostile sects, which, after this latter event, sprang 
immediately into life, our attention is forcibly attracted 
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to the alarming progress of infidelity, the elder daughter 
of that universal freedom of opinion, which this revo- 
lution necessarily introduced. Unrestrained by au- 
thority, and fostered by the prevailing liberalism, 
which a sudden freedom from restraint invariably pro- 
duces, the philosophists and illuminati broached their 
appalling doctrines, subversive alike of government, 
social order, morals, and religion. The reformers had 
overthrown the temporal power, and circumscribed the 
spiritual dominion of the papal hierarchy ; but the in- 
fidel and the scoffer, quickened like the reptile in the 
warm sunlight of science, exulted in the triumph of 
naturalism over christianity. Voltaire, ih the con- 
centrated malice of his heart, declared himself the per- 
sonal enemy of God; Rousseau, more dangerous, be- 
cause less indiscreet, proclaimed the worship of nature. 
The one was an open blasphemer, the other a dream- 
ing sophist. The former would have erected amid the 
ruins of the christian temple an altar to Moloch ; the 
latter, in the illusions of a mind not totally depraved, 
would have deified mysterious nature. From the de- 
clared enemy of christianity there was little to fear, 
but its firmest muniments were shaken by the insidious 
scoffer. While the stones which were hurled by the 
Roman soldiery against the walls of Jerusalem were 
white, danger could be avoided; but when the color 
was changed by the command of Titus, there was no 
longer a warning voice to bid them “‘ bow down, for the 
bolt cometh.” Voltaire was an atheist, because his 
wishes had warped his judgment, and made him disbe- 
lieve christianity because it was opposed to his pas- 
sions. “This was his condemnation: he loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because his deeds were evil.” 
But Rousseau was one of the most dangerous sophists 
of his age; and in the significant language of La 
Horpe, “every thing in his writings, even truth itself, 
deceives.” What evils have not these men entailed 
upon the human family, by the perversion of exalted 
intellect? Filled with the sacred flame, it only expanded 
within their bosoms and spread its warmth around to 
detach the frightful avalanche, and scatter desolation. 
Not all the celestial harmonies of that nature, which 
in the wild delirium of infidelity, he would have deified, 
could elevate the soul of the sophist to its beneficent 
author; and though endowed with all the graces of a 
refined intellect, he remained like the “Sea of Glass” 
in the valley of Switzerland, fast locked in the icy 
fetters of disbelief, though summer smiled around, and 
all the flowers of loveliness blossomed on its borders. 
The whole history of the generations of the children 
of men has been an unceasing struggle between the 
benevolence of the Creator, and the rebellious will of 
his creatures. In the blissful walks of Eden, he be- 
stowed upon our first parents the highest degree of 
intelligence of which their nature was susceptible ; and 
with the slightest possible restriction, imposed as an 
acknowledgment of their dependance, they offended 
him in the only way in which they could rebel. In the 
ages which preceded the deluge, men were gifted with 
powers of intellect, of which we can frame but an im- 
perfect conception ; and they rapidly attained to such 
abandoned profligacy, that “it repented the Lord that 
he had made man on the earth.” And when to regene 
rate lost man the awful price of the redemption was 
paid,—when by a long course of christian education he 
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had been fitted for intellectual advancement,—when the 
revival of letters had rendered him impatient of the 
blessing, even in the morning of science, he snatched 
the first rays of the rising sun to kindle the flame of 
rebellion. . 

Man is a social being. A pure morality is essential 
to the preservation of social institutions—and morality 
reposes upon revealed religion. Whatever therefore 
tends to shake the religious principles or to corrupt the 
morals of a people, is destructive of the social estab- 
lishments and happiness of man. It is by this standard 
that we estimate the virtues or the vices of those who 
undertake to entertain or to instruct mankind. There 
is something so essentially criminal, so wholly unnatu- 
ral in the perversion of that intellect, which has been 
bestowed on us for the praise of God and benefit of our 
fellow creatures, to the corruption of the morals of a 
people, that we are at a loss to conceive the inducement 
to a crime so foul and destructive. We can only com- 
pare such miscreants to that most unfortunate of the 
family of man, the public executioner ; an officer abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of social order. 
His head and heart are constructed like ours, and yet 
by some unaccountable propensity, he prefers, to all the 
agreeable, lucrative, and honorable professions which 
present themselves in such numbers to the strength 
and to the ingenuity of man, the miserable employment 
of inflicting pain and death upon his fellow mortals. 
He is either ignorant of public opinion, or has the ef- 
frontery to brave it. The public authorities have no 
sooner assigned him a dwelling, than the habitations of 
others are removed out of sight; and in the midst of 
such a solitude he lives with his family and children, 
from whose lips alone he catches the tones of the human 
voice. And after an execution, when his loathsome 
task is consummated, he stretches forth his hand, red 
with the sign of death, and justice, shrinking from his 
presence, throws him a few pieces of gold, which he 
bears off between two lines of spectators retiring with 
horror at his approach. No moral eulogy is applicable to 
him, for all such regard the social relations which unite the 
human family—and this man has none. And yet all 
power, all greatness, all subordination depend upon 
the executioner ; he is at once the horror and the bond 
of society. Remove from the world this incompre- 
hensible agent, and that instant order will yield to 
chaos, governments will be subverted, and society 
perish. God, who established sovereignty, likewise 
ordained punishment; these are the two poles between 
which he has poised our globe, for “Jehovah is the 
Lord of the two poles, and upon them he has ordered 
the world to roll.” And if such be the degradation of 
a human being in the discharge of a necessary and 
important duty for the maintenance of order, if such 
be the estimation in which he is held, and no moral 
eulogy be applicable to him, what station shall we 
assign to those, who, perverting the endowments of the 
intellect from their legitimate use, labor to sap the 
foundations of morality, and to subvert the social fabric 
by corrupting the virtue oF womaN, the fast and firm- 
est bond of civilization and society ? 

At the very head of the band of remorseless disor- 
ganizers, who, in despicable imitation of Voltaire, have 
assailed the morals of those two germs of society, wo- 


and it is sufficient to banish his productions from every 
domestic hearth that no husband can read Falkland or. 
Ernest Maltravers to his wife, no fond brother to his 
sister, no father to his daughter. There is no more 
frightful evidence of the decline of public morals in the 
present generation, than the lamentable facility with 
which this fascinating writer has perverted the taste of 
nations, and substituted for the pure morality and man- 
ly vigor of Walter Scott, the sickly sentimentalism and 
the licentious profligacy, which infect every page of his 
romances. And unless this style of writing be utterly 
repudiated, there is much cause to apprehend a rapid 
descent to that gross licentiousness of manners and 
morals, which have invariably preceded the most deplo- 
rable social and political convulsions; for these enemies 
of mankind, unless they be repulsed in their first ad- 
vances upon the citadel of virtue, like the martial Ro- 
mans, deny all mercy when the battering ram shall 
have once smitten the walls. We feel no disposition to 
distinguish between the merits of creeds, but it would 
perhaps have been well for the interests of society, if 
the religious sects, which protested against the ancient 
establishment, had not neglected in their zeal to reform 
abuses, to retain that admirable feature in its ecclesias- 
tical polity, which elevates matrimony to the dignity of 
a sacrament, and while it merely permits that a wife be 
put away for the single cause of infidelity, yet holds 
the bond to be indissoluble, and literally adheres to the 
solemn injunction, “Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” It is the high prerogative of 
christianity to have elevated woman to her proper 
station ; and in all the events connected with its estab- 
lishment, she has occupied an important station. As 
if by a just retribution, as she had been the first to 
disobey, we find her throughout the ancient dispensa- 
tion in a state of comparative debasement, in which she 
was doomed to remain until the coming of the Messiah, 
when she was to bruise the serpent’s head beneath her 
heel. But since that era, while in pagan nations she 
still abides the primal curse, she has been elevated to a 
level with the sterner sex wherever the light of chris- 
tianity has been diffused. We need not advert to the 
terrible rites of the people who inhabit the banks of the 
Ganges, or the aborigines of our own forests, for evi- 
dences of the debasement of woman; for all the systems 
of ancient legislation despised, degraded, and maltreat- 
ed the female race. “‘ Woman,” says the law of Menou, 
“in infancy is protected by the father, by the husband in 
youth, and by the son in old age. Her proper state is 
always that of dependance. . The unconquerable capri- 
ciousness of her temper, the inconstancy and versatility 
of her character, the absence of all personal affection, 
and the natural perversity which characterises her sex, 
have not failed, notwithstanding every precaution, 
to detach them in a short time from their husbands.” 
Plato wished: that the laws would never for a single 
moment lose sight of woman, for, said he, if legislation 
on this point be unwise, they no longer constitute the 
half of the human family; they do however form more 
than the half, and just so much as they exceed us in 
number, are they inferior to us in virtue. All are ac 
quainted with the almost incredible slavery and endless 
tutelage, to which women were subjected in Athens. 
Upon the death of a father who left behind him an 
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was entitled to educate her and make her his wife; 
and a husband could bequeath his wife upon his death, 
as a part of his property to any individual he might 
think proper to select. Who does not recollect the 
severity of the Roman laws towards females? We 
might well imagine, when we remark the policy of 
these ancient legislators with respect to the second or 
inferior sex, that they had taken their lessons in the 
school of Hypocrates, who considered them essentially 
and radically evil. ‘‘ Woman,” he declares, “is per- 
verse by nature ; her disposition ought to be continually 
repressed, otherwise it will burst forth like the branches 
of a tree in every direction. If the husband be absent, 
the parents are unable to restrain or control her; she 
must be entrusted to the care of a friend, whose zeal 
will not be blinded by affection.” In a word, the legis- 
lation of all nations of the earth has degraded woman ; 
and even at the present day she isa slave under the 
Koran, and little better than a brute among the sav- 
ages. The Gospel alone, by developing their innate 
and essential excellence, has been able to elevate them 
to an equality with man. It alone has proclaimed the 
rights of woman; and after having bestowed those 
rights upon her, has implanted within her bosom a 
principle the most active and powerful, whether for 
good or evil, which was the only security for their pro- 
tection. Destroy, or even weaken the influence of this 
divine law in a christian community, by extending to 
woman that freedom which can only be safely enjoyed 
where that influence is deeply felt; and you will im- 
mediately behold that noble and touching liberty, which 
she derives from the Gospel, degenerate into the most 
shameless licentiousness. They will become the most 
terrible instruments to extend that universal corrup- 
tion, which in a short time must shake the pillars of 
the state. The result of such widespread corruption 
must be felt in any nation; and soon, very soon, as 
public morals are corrupted, the government itself, 
reposing on morality, must bow down burdened with 
precocious afflictions, and its leprous decrepitude will 
fill all beholders with dismay and horror. A Turk or 
a Persian, who should attend one of our festive dances, 
would consider us mad; for he could not reconcile to 
his ideas of female purity this mingling of the sexes, 
and this unmeasured license. The heart of woman is so 
much more awake to celestial influences, her disposi- 
tion is so much more conformable to the spirit of reve- 
lation, that by a kind of retributive justice, christian- 
ity has thrown around the sex her lightest mantle of 
freedom, and knowing well how easy it is to inspire 
vice, she has denied to the sterner race the power to 
compel it. Let this maxim be deeply impressed upon 
the minds of legislators, that as woman owes her free- 
dom and elevation to christianity, so it will be neces- 
sary, before abolishing the scriptures, either to confine 
her, as in the Ottoman empire, or to subject her to 
frightful laws, as among the Hindoos. Well did the 
projectors of the French revolution understand the inti- 
mate connexion between christianity and female excel- 
lence, and the influence of that sex upon the morals of a 
people ; and it is one of the darkest features in that dark- 
est page of the book of man, that they first degraded her 
to a level with the brute, and only offered her their 
disgusting homage when she had been stripped of every 


— 
to the scaffold, how touchingly does her simple remark 
find a response in the human heart: “ Believe me, my 
friends, when you put persons of my sex to death, 
God thinks of it more than once.” In imitation of the 
divine founder of that religion which had elevated her 
sex to its proper dignity, her last moments seem to 
have been more occupied with the guilt of her perse- 
cutors than with her individual sufferings. This is no 
place for a eulogy upon woman, doomed, devoted, suf- 
fering woman. In the hour of hope her presence gilds 
the distant horizon, in the day of prosperity she en- 
hances its comforts, and in the dark hour of adversity, 
when the manly trunk is shaken by the tempest, she 
clings around it and supports it with all her delicate ten- 
drils ; and when the bolt shall have fallen, and the riven 
and shattered stock is all that remains of robust virility, 
she gathers up her clustering foliage around it, in ten- 
der solicitude to shelter and conceal from the scoffing 
and mockery of an unfeeling world the ruin which 
drags her to the earth. It has been the proud destiny 
of this country to have produced two distinguished 
personages, who, in point of true dignity and moral 
weight of character, have surpassed all the sons of the 
children of men. And it is not the least of the high 
attributes of these men, that they entertained and ex- 
pressed throughout all the vicissitudes of an eventful 
life,a proper regard for the excellence, and a lofty sense 
of the purity of woman ; and the daughters of their de- 
scendants will have shamed their mothers, before they 
forget the exalted virtues of Marshall and Washington. 
Woman, without whom the two extremities of life 
would be without succor, and its intervening space 
without pleasure, is not only the pride and ornament of 
joyous life, but her affections, like the waters of the 
Lybian fountain, grow warmer as the shades of adver- 
sity darken around the paths of our pilgri The 
great objection we have to the principles and morals 
of Bulwer, Byron, and all that licentious school, is, 
that they attempt to infuse their mortal venom wherever 
its pernicious influence is most destructive; for they 
seek not only to sully the mirror of virgin purity, but 
to loosen the sacred bands of wedlock, and ridicule the 
sanctity of conjugal rites. In this the spirit of their 
writings is directly opposed to the genius of christianity; 
and worse than the infidel, they not only strike at the 
faith, but they labor to subvert the existence of social! 
man. Let nolukewarm christian, let no tardy moralist 
tell us of the rape of Helen, or of the derelict queen of 
Carthage, from whose hapless and illegitimate loves 
have sprung two of those poems which seem destined 
to immortality. They were penned before the intro- 
duction of christianity, and were designed for a people 
among whom woman-was deplorably debased, and 
the mere instruments of a master’s pleasure. The 
scholar still admires in the Iliad, the wisdom of Nestor, 
the craft of Ulysses, the valor of Achilles, the courage 
of Hector, the prowess of Ajax, the sorrows of Priam, 
and the regal state of Agamemnon ; but in the effemi- 
nacy of Paris and the inconstancy of Helen, there was 
nothing to shock the morals of a pagan generation, 
and woman was already debased beyond the influence 
of writers. But under the christian dispensation, since 
the revival of letters, and the consequent refinement of 
morals and manners, woman has become the bopd of 
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illusions of vice under the seemly garb of virtue, de- 
serve to be accursed of God and man. How few works 
are there of a light character in English literature which 
a virtuous woman may safely read? Yet, be it men- 
tioned to the enduring honor of the author of Waverley, 
that in the whole series of his romances there is not 
perhaps a single passage, which, in the hour of disso- 
lution, he could have wished obliterated. 

But if there be those who desire to learn how genius 
inspired by virtue can speak of holy wedlock, let them 
turn to the epic of Milton, and behold the mysteries of 
nature unfolded with all the chaste sublimity of chris- 
tian eloquence. 

To what causes shall we attribute the depraved taste 
of the present generation, and the morbid appetite for 
intellectual and moral excitement? Whither has fled 
the Anglo-Saxon solidity of our character, and to what 
are we indebted for the frivolous levity of the age? The 
shadowy genius of German mysticism seems to have 
impregned our literature ; and the perverted, unnatural, 
unhallowed sentiments of Byron, the filthy puling of 
Moore, and the deliberate seduction of Bulwer, seem 
to have banished all taste for the ease and elegance 
of Addison, the dramatic sublimity of Shakspeare, the 
surpassing purity of Milton, and the touching eloquence 
of the Bible. And the old English writers with all 
their Saxon vigor, how are they neglected! How 
beautifully has Bishop Taylor, in his sermon upon mar- 
riage, shadowed forth the immense consequence to man 
of the unsullied purity of woman? In that discourse 
his ehaste and eloquent sentiments find their way 
directly to the heart. Marriage, he says, is a school 
and exercise of virtue; and though marriage hath cares, 
yet the single life hath desires, which are more trouble- 
some and more dangerous, and often end in sin, while 
the cares are but instances of duty and exercises of 
piety ; and therefore if single life have more privacy of 
devotion, yet marriage hath more necessities, and is an 
exercise of more graces. Marriage is the proper scene 
of piety and patience, of the duty of parents, and the 
charity of relations ; here kindness is spread abroad, and 
love is united and made firm asacentre. Marriage is 
the nursery of heaven. The virgin sends prayers to 
God, but she carries only one soul to him; but the 
state of marriage fills up the number of the elect, and 
hath in it the labor of love, and the delicacies of friend- 
ship, the blessing of society, and the union of hands and 
hearts. It hath in it less of beauty, but more safety 
than the single life; it has more care, but less danger ; 
it is more merry and more sad, is fuller of sorrows and 
fuller of joys. It lies under more burdens, but is sup- 
ported by all the strengths of love and charity, and 
those burdens are delightful. Marriage is the mother 
of the world, and preserves kingdoms, and fills cities, 
and churches, and heaven itself. Celibate, like the fly 
in the heart of an apple, dwells in a perpetual sweet- 
ness, but sits alone, and is confined and dies in singu- 
larity; but marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house, 
and gathers sweetness from every flower, and labors 
and unites into societies and republics, and sends out 
colonies, and feeds the world with delicacies, and obeys 
their king and keeps order, and exercises many virtues, 
and promotes the interest of mankind, and is that state 
of good things to which God hath designed the present 
constitution of the world. There is nothing can please 
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a man without love; and if a man be weary of the 
wise discourses of the apostles, and of the innocency of 
an even and private fortune, or hates peace or a fruitful 
year, he hath reaped thorns and thistles from the 
choicest flowers of paradise ; for nothing can sweeten 
felicity itself but love. Noman can tell, but he that 
loves his children, how many delicious accents make a 
man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of those 
dear pledges : their childishness, their stammering, their 
little angers, their innocence, their necessities, are so 
many little emanations of joy and comfort to him that 
delights in their persons and society. But he that loves 
not his wife and children feeds a lioness at home, and 
broods a nest of sorrows, and blessing itself cannot 
make him happy; so that all the commandments of 
God enjoining a man to love his wife, are nothing but 
so many necessities and capacities of joy. She that is 
loved is safe; and he that loves is joyful. The wife 
should partake secretly, and in her heart, of all her 
husband’s joys and sorrows, and believe him comely 
and fair though the sun hath drawn a cypress over him. 
She that hath a wise husband must entice him to an 
eternal dearness, by the veil of modesty and the grave 
robes of chastity, the ornament of meekness, and the 
jewels of faith and charity: her brightness must be pu- 
rity, and she must shine round about with sweetnesses 
and friendship, and she shall be pleasant while she lives, 
and desired when she dies. Such isa touching sketch 
of the bliss of wedded life, and of the dependance of the 
happiness of man upon the purity and excellence of 
woman; and it is into this garden of bliss, to corrupt 
and poison everything around, that the immoral writer 
would crawl, like another serpent, to tempt the virtue 
of the daughters of Eve. 

But we must conclude. How much of the literary 
fame of Byron and Bulwer is to be attributed to adven- 
titious circumstances ; of Byron to his title and of Bul- 
wer to his clique? Why should we on this side of the 
Atlantic, in the infancy of a literature struggling into 
life against the jealousy and overpowering opposition 
of European writers, join in the senseless cry of defa- 
mation against our own countrymen, which is raised by 
venal and selfish pamphleteers? Virtue alone can lead 
to substantial fame; and while the English writers are 
viciously and dangerously corrupt, American authors, 
animated by a pure ambition, will gather no renown at 
the price of virtue. And whatever station may be 
assigned them in the temple of fame by a perverse 
generation, will matter little to those, who, in addition 
to the warm approbation of every upright heart, will 
carry with them into the evening of life the consoling 
reflection, that those signal attainments which are theirs 
for high and holy purposes, have been successfully de- 
voted to the advancement of morals and the best inter- 
ests of man. He who, in a corrupt age, has disdained 
to turn aside even for a moment, from the rude pathway 
of virtue, to build up a fleeting reputation amid the 
ruins of morality and virtue, will be remembered and 
read long after those enemies of mankind, who now 
shed a baleful influence in society, shall have passed 
away, like those noxious lights, which can only exist 
in a state of impurity and putrescence. 

In conformity with the principles which we have 
endeavored to establish in relation to the perversity of 
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ding fruits of licentiousness. The unsparing license 
with which public and private morals have been as- 
sailed, has introduced into society a corresponding 
spirit of innovation upon all established institutions, 
social and political, We have broken loose from our 
ancient moorings, and are rapidly leaving the ancient 
landmarks far behind us. Putting out from the shores, 
and guided by the polarity of reason, we are seeking 
restlessly and hopelessly for happier climes. The 
whole world, all the nations of the earth, are in a state 
of unwholesome agitation; we have become impatient 
of the salutary restraints of law and order; and if we 
may correctly judge of the explosion which impends by 
the tremulous agitation which we observe and feel 
around us, there is yet reserved for history lessons 
which she may not obliterate with her tears, because 
they are designed to appal and to instruct future gene- 
rations. “The stateliness of houses,” we quote and 
conclude with this beautiful passage from an eminent 
writer, “‘the goodliness of trees, when we behold them, 
delighteth the eye; but that foundation which beareth 
up the one, that root which ministereth unto the other 
nourishment and life, is in the bosom of the earth con- 
cealed ; and if there be occasion at any time to search 
into it, such labor is then more necessary than pleasant, 
both to them which undertake it, and for the lookers 
on. In like manner the use and benefit of good laws, 
all that live under them may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and first original causes 
whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the great- 
est part of men they are. Since the time that God did 
first proclaim the edicts of his law upon the world, 
heaven and earth have hearkened unto his voice, and 
their labor hath been to do his will. ‘He made a law 
for the rain; he gave his decree unto the sea, that the 
waters should not pass his commandment.’ Now, if 
nature should intermit her course, and leave altogether, 
though it were for awhile, the observation of her own 
laws ; if those principal and mother elements of the 
world, whereof all things in this lower world are made, 
should lose the qualities which now they have; if the 
frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads 
should loosen and dissolve itself; if celestial spheres 
should forget their wonted motions, and by irregular 
volubility turn themselves any way as it may happen; 
if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now, as a 
giant, doth run his unwearied course, should, as it were, 
through a languishing faintness, begin to stand, and to 
rest himself; if the moon should wander from her beaten 
way, the times and seasons of the year blend themselves 
by disordered and confused mixture, the winds breathe 
out their last gasp, the earth be defeated of heavenly 
influence, the fruits of the earth pine away, as children 
at the withered breasts of the mother when the foun- 
tain of life had been dried up; what would become of 
man himself, whom these things do now all serve? See 
we not plainly, that obedience of creatures unto the 
law of nature is the stay of the whole world ? 

“ Of law there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her rest is in the bosom of God ; her voice the harmony 
of the world; all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage ; the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power. Both angels 
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consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy.” Who would disturb this organic harmony? 
None but the enemies of God and man! 








and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 


Hinc ille lachryme ? 


DEDICATED TO MY DAUGHTERLESS MOTHER. 


I would 1 were on some far strand, 
Where wildly rolls the ocean wave, 
Far distant from my native land, 
And pure affection’s early grave. 


There, oft alone, unseen, I’d roam, 
When high its troubled waters rose, 

Far from the green haunts of my home, 
Where all my buried hopes repose. 


And could I find one kindred form, 

Like me oppressed, to share my wo, 
Some sea-boy from the ocean storm, 

O, then life’s transient years might go. 


There would I live and die, forgot 
By all that I have known before, 
With murm’ring waves to mark the spot 
On that secluded peaceful shore. 


For now I feel each passing day 
Seems longer than an age to me, 

For life’s pure dreams have fled away, 
And love and hope have ceased to be. 


Why should I wish to perish here, 
And wither, where all else is bright, 

Where not a smile, nor e’en a tear, 
Illumes the darkness of my night? 


When by that distant snowy foam, 
Of every joy of life bereft, 

No rending bitter pang would come 
To mind me of the home I left. 


Yes, there I'd roam with spirit free, 

Ané look to childhood scenes no more ; 
for what is let. to solace me 

Wher .« I’v. lov’d have gone before ? 


And now the last hope of my heart 

: 3 fled where all is bright and fair, 
And I wou'd willingly depart 

Could I, dear sister, meet thee there. 


And tell me, Susan, whose far grave 
I ne’er again shall stand beside, 

Will thy pure spirit by that wave 
Commune with me at eventide? 


O! say it will—and I will haste 
With heart of joy to that far sea ; 
For life is now a dreary waste, 
And I would sleep in death with thee. 


T. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM+* 


We must confess, that, if our expectation, in purcha- 
sing this work, had been to receive entertainment and 
instruction from the perusal of Mr. Hildreth’s notes, we 


should regret, full as much as its value would justify, the’ 


half-dollar given in the exchange. “We have here little 
more than the dry bones of those beautiful forms which 
have so delighted Mr. Buckingham’s hearers; and, in- 
deed, even this skeleton is not complete and symmetri- 
cal. The editor informs us, that, in order to complete 
his work, and make up for want of care and attention, 
in reporting a part of the course, he “has taken the lib- 
erty to make use of such authorities as came in his way, 
to fill out the notes of the highly interesting lectures, 
which form the groundwork of the following pages.” 
If we were not expressly told, in the preface, that Mr. 
Buckingham had sanctioned the publication, we could 
not have supposed it to have been issued with his con- 
currence; not only because it would seem to conflict 
with his own interest, but also on account of its ex- 
treme meagerness. And, even now, we doubt whether 
he did not merely affect to permit what he could not 
well prevent. What is to be thought of a reporter, 
who, having forgotten the point of a good joke, or the 
humor of an allusion or illustration, gravely tells the 
reader, that, here, Mr. Buckingham “ very facetiously 
remarked upon” such or such a subject; giving the 
same satisfaction as do those anecdote-retailers, who, 
invariably forget the latter half, or, at least, the gist of 
their stories ? And what of an attempt to heighten our 
interest in a dull chapter, by informing us that “‘ the au- 
dience, which had listened with eager attention, retired 
in a state of the highest gratification ?” 

We have recently had occasion to devote a few pages 
to a brief notice of Mr, Wolff, the missionary, a some- 
what distinguished traveller, who, like Mr. Bucking- 
ham, visited this country and chose the medium of pub- 
lic lectures, for disseminating that knowledge of foreign 
lands, which he had acquired in his wanderings. We 
now propose to lay before our readers a parallel. notice 
of Mr. Buckingham ; and, as before, shall begin with 
such biographical particulars as we have been able to 
collect, acknowledging ourselves indebted for nearly ail 
the matter, and even much of the phraseology intro- 
duced, without mark of quotation, under this head, to 
the sketch appended to Mr. Hildreth’s Notes, and to 
Mr. Buckingham’s “Address to the People of the Uni- 
ted States,” prefixed tothe same. The former is extract- 
ed from a British periodical—* The Preston Temper- 
ance Advocate,” in which it appeared nearly a year ago. 

Mr. Buckingham was born at Flushing, within the 
harbor of Falmouth, in the county of Cornwall, on the 
25th of August, 1786. His circumstances were humble, 
as we presume from the fact of his being so early devo- 
ted toa sea-faring life: at nine years of age he went 
to sea in one of his majesty’s packets, from Falmouth 
to Lisbon. During his third voyage, the ship’s crew 


* Notes on the Buckingham Lectures: embracing Sketches 
of the Geography, Antiquities and present condition of Egypt 
and Palestine : compiled from the Ora) Discourses of the Hon. 
J. S$. Buckingham. Together with a Sketch of his Life. By 


James Hildreth. New-York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1838. 1$mo. 
Pp. 266, 
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were made prisoners of war; and he, with the rest, 
was taken into Corunna, and there detained several 
months. At length, however, they were all released, on 
condition of their marching to Lisbon—a distance of 
more than three hundred miles,--where they arrived 
after a tedious and painful journey of several weeks, 
having travelled barefoot a great part of the way. From 
Lisbon they sailed for England. Buckingham was now 
only in his eleventh year. 

His subsequent life, until 1813, with the exception of 
a short interval, was passed in the sea-service; and 
after his twentieth year, in the capacity of a command- 
er, he sailed to all the four quarters of the globe, visiting 
chiefly, however, the West Indies, and the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. Having acquired a 
competency, in this occupation, he contemplated reti- 
ring from the service, and, with this intention, repaired 
to Malta; but, being soon driven thence by the violence 
of the plague, proceeded to Smyrna, and afterwards, 
travelled very extensively over the East. From his 
own short account of the regions through which he 
journied, contained in the address, above mentioned, 
we shall extract a condensed sketch of his travels. 

Along the shores of the Mediterranean, among the 
Grecian Isles, in Asia Minor, Egypt, Nubia, Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, and India, he personally inspected 
nearly all the remarkable cities and monuments of an- 
cient greatness, which these countries contain. In 
Egypt, the gigantic pyramids, colossal temples, stately 
obelisks, majestic statues, and gloomy catacombs and 
sepulchres, which stud the classic banks of the Nile, 
from Alexandria and Grand Cairo to the cataracts of | 
Syene. In Arabia and Palestine, the mountains of 
Horeb and Sinai; the Desert of Israel’s wanderings; 
the plains of Moab and Ammon, with Mount Pisgah, 
the valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea; the ruined 
cities of Tyre and Sidon; numerous towns and villages 
celebrated in profane and scripture histery; the city of 
Jerusalem, with all its sacred localities—the Garden of 
Gethsemare, the rock of Calvary, and the Holy Se- 
pulchre. In Syria, the sea-ports of Berytus, Byblus, 
Tripolis and Laodicea, with the great inland cities of 
Antioch on the verdant banks of the Orontes, Aleppo 
on the plains, and the enchanting Damascus; ‘the Tem- 
ple of the Sun at Baalbeck, the splendid ruins of Pal- 
myra, the gorgeous monuments of ancient magnificence 
in the Roman settlements of Decapolis, and the still 
earlier dominions of those who reigned, before either 
Greek or Roman, in Bashan and Gilead, and the regions 
beyond Jordan. In Mesopotamia, including the an- 
cient empires of Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia, the 
birth-place and abode of the patriach Abraham—Ur of 
the Chaldees, the ruins of Ninevah and Babylon, Bag- 
dad, the renowned capital of the Caliphs, and the 
remains of the Tower of Babel, on the plain of Shinaar. 

Media and Persia came next in order. Here he vis- 
ited the ruins of ancient Ecbatana, the tomb of Cyrus at 


-Pasagarda, the remains of the great Temple of Persepo- 


lis, all rich in objects to gratify antiquarian taste; with 
the populous cities of Kermanshah, Ispahan and Shiraz, 
and the lovely valleys of Persian landscape, replete 
with the beautiful and pieturesque. In India, a more 
extended field, to which a longer time was devoted, far 





more was seen and experienced. It is enough to say, 
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that, after having navigated and accurately surveyed 
the Red Sea, from Suez to Babelmandel, and the 
Persian Gulf, from the Euphrates to Muscat, he 
coasted along the peninsula of Hindostan, visiting 
all its principal ports, and ultimately reaching the 
British capital in the East—Calcutta, on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

What a vast field for observation and research was 
thus traversed. How many objects exciting the ima- 
gination, kindling a glow of zeal in the devotee of anti- 
quarian lore, and deepening the reverence with which 
the student of ancient story regards the scenes that 
fancy has assisted the wonder-telling page to depict. 
If there be any grade of superstition which deserves to 
be cherished, as, at least, innocent, and productive of 
refined pleasure, it is that which impresses the living 
with a profound veneration for the abodes once peopled, 
and the graves still tenanted by the mighty dead: that 
which awakens the mingled feeling of awe and admira- 
tion, with which we trace man’s lofty genius and pow- 
er, and, withal, his frailty, in the monuments that have 
so far outlasted their proudest builders. 

During his stay in Egypt, Mr. Buckingham seems to 
have enjoyed much of the favor and confidence of the 
Pasha, Mohammed Ali, whom he was instrumental in 
inducing to extend the commercial relations of his 
people with Great Britain and India. He also. had 
influence enough to introduce the cultivation of cotton 
and sugar on the banks of ‘the Nile; and is said to have 
been the first to recommend the plan of sending Egyp- 
tian youth to England, to receive education in the vari- 
ous arts and sciences of refined civilization. More than 
one hundred have already been so instructed in Great 
Britain, and a number in France, at the expense of the 
Pasha. Another measure which he recommended—the 
re-opening of the ancient canal across the isthmus of 
Suez—was not adopted ; but this proposal, joined to 
other causes, led to a communication by steamboat, 
from Egypt to India, through the Red Sea, since estab- 
lished. During one of his journies between these two 
countries, which he made over land, he wore the costume 
of the Arabs; and this, aided by a flowing beard, and 
the perfect knowledge of Arabic that he had acquired in 
his travels through Egypt, greatly diminished the perils 
of the way. 

Returning from this adventurous journey, he sailed 
on an expedition against the pirates of the Persian 
Gulf; and, after a successful struggle for their extirpa- 
tion, reached India a second time. Here he was appoint- 
ed to the command of a frigate, belonging to the Imaun 
of Muscat, an independent Arab prince, in which he 
made several voyages in the Persian Gulf, and along 
the Indian coast, until reaching Calcutta, he resigned 
his trust, being unwilling to countenance and protect a 
barbarous traffic carried on by the Arabs, between 
Madagascar and Muscat. At Calcutta, by the invita- 
tion, it is said, of the merchants of that city, to whom 
his conscientious relinquishment of such a lucrative 
command had recommended him, he established a jour- 
nal, to advocate the rights of the inhabitants—both 
natives and foreign settlers—to British freedom and 
privileges. He continued to conduct this journal for 
five years, and according to his own representations, 
his establishment, at the end of that time, was worth 
40,000 pounds, and yielded a nett yearly income of 





————— 


8,000 pounds, when for some of his strictures upon the 
oppressions exercised by the Company, he was arbi- 
trarily banished from the country, by the temporary 
governor general, without trial or the privilege of ma- 
king a defence, and all his property and prospects 
destroyed at a single blow. 

On returning to England, Mr. Buckingham applied 
for indemnity against this unjust sentence, to the British 
government. All seemed to feel that gross injustice 
had been done him; multitudes were, deservedly, in- 
dignant at his wrongs; well attended public meetings 
were held to express this popular feeling ; and a par- 
liamentary committee, composed of men of all parties 
in politics, unanimously pronounced the condemnation 
of the East India Company. But, from some cause or 
other—either the chartered privileges secured to that 
company, the influence which it could exert, or the 
difficulty of bringing such an offender to justice—no 
measure of redress was afforded, though Mr. Bucking- 
ham urged his claims with untiring assiduity. He did 
not, however, stop here; for, disappointed in his hopes 
of obtaining justice, for himself, he devoted his atten- 
tion to the investigation and public exhibition of the 
evils of the East India monopoly, and labored for its 
extinction. Partly in furtherance of this object, and, 
partly, we suppose, as a means of support,—-for he 
was now reduced to poverty—he established and sus- 
tained for six years a monthly publication, entitled the 
“ Oriental Herald,” which had an extensive circulation, 
and, no doubt, served to awaken the public mind toa 
due sense of the important end which he was striving 
to accomplish. Some, naturally enough, accused him 
of being actuated by motives, arising from private in- 
terest; and no one can doubt, that his opposition to 
the Company was strengthened by the bitter recollec- 
tion of his own wrongs—he must have been more than 
human to have overcome all feeling of personal resent- 
ment; but, still, no doubt, a warm patriotism was the 
main spring of his exertions. On giving up his journal, 
he travelled extensively, over England, Scotland and 
Ireland, lecturing in all the important towns, to large 
audiences. We are not informed whether his lectures, 
during the four years thus spent, were devoted, exclu- 
sively, to the denunciation of the East India monopoly; 
or were, also, descriptive of his travels: we suppose 
the latter. At any rate, we know that he has, at some 
time or other, delivered in the mother country the same 
lectures that he is, now, delivering here. He is said to 
have addressed no less than five hundred thousand, or, 
according to his own statement, one million of persons, 
in the course of this crusade ; and at the same time, to 
have sustained active discussions, on his favorite sub- 
ject, in numerous public journals, ; 

We next find Mr. Buckingham in the British House 
of Commons, where he represented the town of Shef- 
field. His constituents had been so impressed by his 
zeal and activity in the cause of equal rights, that, 
though personally unknown to them, excepting as a 
pubiic lecturer, he was chosen a candidate, and return- 
ed to parliament, victorious over three opponents, 
natives of the town; and since that period, until his 
recent departure from England, has continued, as their 
representative, to enjoy a large measure of esteem and 
their firm support. His labors in the legislature were 
chiefly directed to great philanthropic objects:—In 
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advocating all such he seems to have taken a prominent 
place. He had, at length, the satisfaction of seeing the 
accomplishment of his chief desires—the East India 
Company deprived of its illiberal charter ; and, in India, 
the suttee abolished, the freedom of the press establish- 
ed, the revenue derived from idolatry suppressed, the 
right of settlement admitted, trial by jury secured, and, 
in short, the whole law of the land remodelled, upon 
the groundwork of British liberty. 

Another object for which Mr. Buckingham labored 
was, the abolition of impressment and flogging in the 
navy and army ; and his speeches on the former subject 
led to the passing of an act to encourage the voluntary 
enlistment of seamen. He also succeeded in carrying 
through both houses, a bill for the relief of authors and 
publishers, who having, before, been obliged to deposite 
eleven copies of each new work, in certain specified li- 
braries, by the provisions of this bill need deposite only 
five. As chairman of the committee on shipwrecks— 
a situation for which his maritime experience and 
sympathies peculiarly fitted him—he prepared an able 
and valuable report. But the philanthropist may honor 
him for a still more signal service in the cause of human- 
ity. He was the first to introduce the subject of Tem- 
perance to the consideration of the House of Commons. 
In the session of 1834, he delivered a forcible speech 
on moving for a select committee, to inquire into the 
causes and effects of intemperance, and, despite the’ 
opposition of government, carried his measure by a 
large majority. After several weeks of labor, and the 
collection of an immense quantity of evidence, from all 
parts of the country, the report of this committee, 
drawn up by Mr. Buckingham, as chairman, was laid 
before the House, and was ordered to be printed and 
published. Besides being copied into the columns of 
almost every newspaper in the United Kingdom, it was 
reduced into a single sheet, of which more than two 
million copies were struck off, and circulated, in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and America. 

We pass over several less notable, though very 
important, measures, advocated by Mr. Buckingham, 
during his continuance in the House of Commons. His 
biographer remarks, “that, besides his parliamentary 
duties, he hardly ever omitted a day, in which he was 
not found, both in the session and in the recess, engaged 
in some public labor for the public good, in attending 
meetings and delivering addresses in favor of educa- 
tion, temperance and peace, and the promotion of the 
health, morality and happiness of his fellow creatures!” 
Having for six years represented the town of Sheffield, 
at the close of the session of Parliament, in July, 1837, 
he paid a farewell visit to his constituents, and announ- 
ced to them his intention of retiring from public life, 
His avowed object in taking this step was, that he 
might have time, while a few years of health and activi- 
ty might remain, to provide a retreat for the winter of 
life, and acquire the means of making that retreat inde- 
pendent as well as honorable. For this purpose he has 
visited our country. Arriving at New York in October 
last, he published the “Address to the People of the 
United States,” before mentioned, and commenced lec- 
turing. His success in that city seems to have been 
ample: delighted crowds thronged his rooms, and the 
public journals, without exception, so far as we have 


At present, (March 14th,) he is in Washington, repeat- 
ing his lectures, 
Before leaving England, he published an address to 
the British people, giving an outline of his intended 
voyages and travels. Of this we will give a short 
abstract, as a proper ending to the brief sketch of his 
past life, which we have attempted. After completing 
his tour through the United States, and the British 
possessions, he contemplates passing on to the West 
Indies, and Gulf of Mexico. Here he wishes to deter- 
mine the practicability of cutting a ship canal across the 
isthmus of Darien ; and having accomplished this ob- 
ject, will proceed by way of Panama, Acapulco, or 
Lima, to China; from thence by the Philippine Isles, 
to Australia and Van Dieman’s Land ; and after visit- 
ing the principal stations in the Eastern Archipelago, 
by Malacca and Singapore, to India. Throughout the 
latter portion of this route—from the shores of the 
Pacific to India—he intends to combine the occupations 
of the traveller, the navigator and the merchant, de- 
fraying the expenses of his investigations, by opera- 
tions of trade and barter by the way. In returning to 
England, he will revisit. most of the Eastern countries 
over which he has already travelled, and traverse 
several parts of Europe. 
To explain the objects of these contemplated wan- 
derings, he recurs to a plan which he brought before 
the British public in 1830, of a voyage round the globe, 
to be undertaken at the expense of government. This 
plan, he says, was approved by a large number of the 
most distinguished members of the royal family and 
nobility, and by the leading men of science in France 
and England ; and was prevented from being put in 
execution only by the political excitement and changes 
growing out of the late French revolution. The expedi- 
tion was to be employed in making accurate surveys of 
coasts and islands imperfectly known; in ascertaining 
the commercial wants and resources of new countries, 
as a guide to commercial enterprise; in making scien- 
tific observations; and introducing the arts and learn- 
ing of civilization among barbarous and savage tribes. 
Its n.otto was to be, “Discovery—Commerce— Civiliza- 
tion ;” and this latter term he now explains by the 
included words, “‘Temperance—Education—Mercy—and 
Peace.” In elucidation of this motto he remarks, 
“The most fertile sources of crime and misery, in 
every country and clime, appear to me to be intempe- 
rance, ignorance, national and sectional animosities, 
oppressions, piracies and war; and the abatement of 
these, and the substitution of their opposites, is the most 
effectual reform which can be accomplished on earth. 
During my future course, therefore, whether in America 
or our colonies—through the Pacific or in the Austra- 
lian seas—in China, India, and the Arabian gulf—in 
the isles of the Mediterranean, or on the continent of 
Europe, I shall seek for and profit by every occasion I 
can command, to advocate the four great moral objects 
I have named :—by recommending and assisting in the 
promotion of temperance societies, and infant and adult 
schools;—by communicating the arts connected with 
printing, where these may be at present unknown, and 
establishing periodical journals for the diffusion of 
useful information, and the advocacy of philanthropic 
improvements ;—by teaching the advantages of union 
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ciations and friendly institutions, tending to bring hostile 
nations into more frequent communication through the 
mutually beneficial channel of unfettered commerce, 
and to bring opposing sections of nations into more 
familiar intercourse through the reciprocally advanta- 
geous medium of social meetings: so that each may 
benefit by a mutual interchange of their respective 
products, and a free utterance of their respective 
thoughts ;—by visiting captives and prisoners, as well 
as courts and camps—in order to effect, if possible, by 
remonstrance and persuasion, a relaxation of the too 
bloody and barbarous punishments which unhappily 
everywhere prevail, and to show by example as well as 
precept, how much more powerful is the law of love 
than that of fear, and how much more desirable the 
reformation than the torture of any human being, both 
for the sake of the individual victim, and of society at 
large, as well as for the glory of Him “who desireth 
not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
turn from his wickedness and live ;”—and above all, 
by pressing on the heads of governments, as well as 
on every class of the community, the ruinous and 
destructive policy of war, so revolting to all the best 
feelings of our nature, so subversive of the best inter- 
ests of society, so contrary to the precept and example 
of Him who commanded us to “do unto others that 
which we would they should do unto us;” and who 
taught us, when we pray, to ask that our trespasses 
might be forgiven “as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 

We cannot help expressing our surprise, that into 
this splendid scheme for “the most effectual reform that 
can be accomplished on earth,” the idea of propagating 
the religion of Christ does not directly enter! 

From time to time, during his travels, Mr. Bucking- 
ham intends to transmit to London, for publication, the 
manuscripts of his journals, He anticipates that these 
will be sufficient to form a suitably sized volume, every 
few months. 

Thus far we have exhibited Mr. Buckingham, in the 
light which he himself, and the author of the Sketch, 
to which we have already acknowledged our obligation, 
have cast upon his history. We now propose to attempt 
an estimate of his true character and abilities, relying, 
chiefly, on other testimony ; though, by this, we do not 
mean to insinuate any thing against the credit of his 
biographer in the Preston Advocate: at least what we 
have drawn from this source bears good evidence of 
being, in the main, correct. As a text, on which to 
found a few remarks, we copy the following from a late 
English work—Grant’s “‘ Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons,” 

“Mr. Buckincuam, the member for Sheffield, is a 
person whose name has been, for the last eight or ten 
years, most prominently before the British public. He 
is generally supposed to have something of the quack 
in him. I am not sure that the charge is altogether 
unfounded, though I am persuaded he has often been 
actuated by the most disinterested motives in cases 
in which the general impression has been quite the 
reverse. I believe he may—unconsciously I have no 
doubt—have exaggerated the extent of his pecuniary 
losses by the arbitrary proceedings of the Indian gov- 
ernment ; but it cannot be denied that he did, in addi- 
tion to the abstract tyranny and injustice of those pro- 





ceedings, suffer in purse, or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, prospectively, to a very large amount. That 
he has kept his persecutions, by the Indian government, 
before the public, with a prominence and steadiness 
at which other persons similarly circumstanced would 
have shrunk back, is not to be denied; but great allow- 
ances are to be made for him, when it is recollected 
that he lost, not a part, but the whole of his fortune, by 
his deportation from the East Indies, and that ever 
since he has had to struggle with all the horrors of 
poverty, sometimes, indeed with something approach- 
ing to absolute want. 

“Mr. Buckingham is a man of more than respectable 
literary attainments. His travels in Mesopotamia and 
other countries of the East, are among the best. that 
have been published respecting those countries. His 
Oriental Herald also, a great part of which was written 
by himself, was a journal of considerable merit. The 
great fault of his style, is its extreme wordiness. 

“‘Asa member of parliament he has not earned much 
reputation. On first entering the house he made great 
efforts, by repeated speeches of considerable length, to 
acquire for himself a name as a legislator; but the 
attempt was quite a failure. There was a strong 
prejudice against him, owing, in a great measure, to 
the general impression that he was a political adven- 
turer. When he rose to address the House, the circum- 
stance became a signal, sometimes for forced coughs, 
yawnings, &c. and always for inattention and other 
marks of want of respect. The result has been that 
he now scarcely ever speaks at all. Nor was he by 
any means regular in his attendance in the house last 
session, though previously he was one of the most 
exemplary in this respect, out of the whole six hundred 
and fifty-eight. 

“Mr, Buckingham is a fine speaker. His manner is 
remarkably easy and pleasant. There is not a more 
fluent speaker in the house. His voice is sweet and 
melodious; but there is a sameness in its tones. His 
action is graceful, but is deficient in energy. He can 
speak at any time and on any subject. In person he 
is tall and handsome. Notwithstanding all the hard- 
ships and fatigues he underwent in his extensive 
journeyings in tropical countries, he appears to be of a 
vigorous constitution and in excellent health. His com- 
plexion is fair, and his hair of alight gray. He hasa 
fine forehead. His features are regular, but distinctly 
marked. His face is full, and has something very 
intellectual about it. In his appearance and manners, 
he is quite the gentleman. He is about fifty years 
of age.” 

We know of nothing which looks like quackery in 
Mr. Buckingham, excepting the language in which he 
sets forth to the public his own services and merits, 
and flatters those from whom he solicits patronage. 
Certainly the encomiums which he passes upon his 
patriotism and philanthropic labors ; the strong terms 
in which he speaks of the effect produced by his 
discourses, and of the unlimited confidence reposed in 
him by his eonstituents ; of the bright and irresistible 
flame which he kindled throughout the entire British 
nation, and the triumphant accomplishment of all his 
plans and views, would suit the character of some 
peddling vender of pills and potions, much better than 





they do that of a reputed scholar and gentleman. At 
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least, in reading his address to the people of the United 
States, we were frequently and forcibly reminded of 
vermifuges and panaceas, the wonders of which, set 
forth by their humane and disinterested compounders, 
rarely indeed, in the columns of respectable news- 
papers; but, in unbroken continuity, on the pages of 
numerous penny sheets, sometimes fall under our notice. 
We do not say, that he exaggerates his own merits in 
a single instance: we have no evidence opposed to his 
assertions ; and, even if we had, should esteem ungra- 
cious the task of contradiction. We doubt Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s good taste, not his veracity. His self-bestowed 
panegyrics savor too strongly of the hustings. And 
so, we do not object to the flattery, which he lavishes 
upon the people of the United States, excepting as it 
looks, under present circumstances, too much like the 
fawning of a parasite. We would have a candidate for 
popular favor, carry with him, in his approaches to 
the public, the refined delicacy of private intercourse, 
avoiding whatever may give rise to the imputation, 
that, counting his wages, he panders to the passions of 
the multitude—shunning the very appearance of evil. 
We do not doubt that Mr. Buckingham’s success has 
been increased by his skill in trumpeting. Without 
barefaced protestations, glaring sign-boards, and puf- 
fing extraordinary, quacks could scarcely make a sub- 
sistence by their trade. Their gains arise from practices 
which honest and respectable men despise; and their 
prosperity can scarcely sanctify the cajolery and deceit 
which have paved the way to fortune. 

All must agree in giving Mr. Buckingham credit for 
considerable literary attainments. We cannot speak of 
his lectures from personal knowledge, not having had 
the pleasure of hearing them—a pleasure which we 
anticipate with impatience. But that they are, in a 
high degree entertaining and instructive, and, in point 
of style, polished and elegant; that they evince not 
only his abundant opportunity, during his travels, of 
collecting interesting and valuable information, but, 
also, his intelligence as a traveller, and the accuracy of 
his observations in Eastern lands, is the universal testi- 
mony of his American auditors. Mr. Grant’s estimate 
of his merits as a public speaker is, also, corroborated 
by the impression which he has, already, made in this 
country. We have heard his oratory characterised, 
by several of his New York hearers, in nearly the 
same terms quoted above, so far as applicable to the 
lecturing style. 

The feelings and habits of the present age are, 
certainly, unfavorable to that medium of communica- 
ting knowledge, which Mr. Buckingham has chosen. 
Lectures delivered as a part of the regular system of 
instruction, in academic institutions, or under the aus- 
pices of literary societies, though their use, in some 
cases, may be doubted, are, in this country and in 
Europe, established on a footing, which gives them the 
highest respectability, and ensures the character of the 
lecturer from any suspicion of quackery, or any danger 
of sinking in the public esteem. But the profession of 
an itinerant lecturer, who deals out his information to 
promiscuous audiences, at twenty-five or fifty cents a 
head, for some reason or other, about which we shall 
not stop to inquire, is not in very good repute. As if 
conscious of this, Mr. Buckingham labors to show, that 


low place in common estimation; and for this purpose, 
besides alluding to his own success in Great Britain, 
adduces the example of many renowned men, “from 
the days of Abraham, who, according to the testimony 
of Josephus, thus taught the Chaldean astronomy to the 
Egyptians,” down to the times of Marco Polo, Colum- 
bus, Camoens, Raleigh and Bruce. But we do not 
think him very happy in this attempt. Most of the 
examples which he cites are inapplicable to his. case. 
If he had wished to defend the lecturing system in 
general, he need not have gone so far out of the way 
for authorities: in mumerous European and American 
colleges, he might have found a sufficient sanction for 
that system. But, evidently, he is endeavoring to defend 
the peculiarities of his plan. Now, few, if any, of the 
illustrious instances enumerated are characterised by 
these same peculiarities. And, moreover, he has not 
taken into account the difference between the wants 
and resources of the times to which he recurs, and those 
of the present age. What would be thought of a public 
teacher, who, at this day, should open his school ina 
garden or grove, and plead the example of the sages of 
antiquity? In spite of Mr. Buckingham’s classical and 
scripture authorities, the business of itinerant lecturing 
must continue to be of, at least, doubtful respectability. 
But this does not prevent its character’s being, in some 
instances, elevated by the repute of particular indivi- 
‘duals. In fact, it may be considered as a business which 
can yield no honor toany man, but on which honor 
may sometimes be conferred, by the weight of an 
established reputation for worth and learning. If he 
had been satisfied with setting forth his own experience, 
trusting, chiefly, to his wel] known character, we, at 
least, should have esteemed his prologue more appro- 
priate. But, while making these remarks, and they 
are not made in an unkind spirit, we are free to con- 
gratulate Mr. Buckingham on his eminent success—on 
the respectability and even distinction given to his pro- 
fession, by the force of high mental endowments, and 
that public esteem, with which his labors and services 
have been rewarded. 

The question naturally occurs, what is the probable 
measure of benefit resulting to the community from 
such lectures? It is very certain that those really 
devoted to study may learn much more economically, 
as regards the expense, both of time and money, from 
books, than from oral discourses. But the latter have 
this superior advantage—that they attract the attention 
of multitudes, who thus imbibe knowledge, without any 
great effort, and who would never seriously apply 
themselves to books. And the excitement which the 
charms of oratory produce—the sympathies awakened 
in a crowded lecture room, tend to impress truth more 
forcibly upon the memory, thus, in some measure, 
making up for the opposite advantages of frequent!y 
renewed impressions. There are, however, other bene- 
fits, and of a different kind, resulting from such 
discourses as Mr. Buckingham’s: they exert an influ- 
ence tending to improve the morals and refine the 
literary taste of the community. There is a craving 
appetite, in persons of every class of society, for amuse- 
ment; and, in most persons, for some amusement which 
does not require great mental effort. Hence the theatre, 
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to the great mass of men, intellectual amusements, 
suited to the capacity of those to be entertained, and 
not requiring forced intellectual exertion, are more 
attractive than any other. Our pleasures are height- 
ened, tenfold, by the feeling that they are merely inno- 
cent; but, how much more by the consciousness, that 
our minds are expanded and our hearts improved, 
while the buoyant spirits, and the glowing blood give 
us new physical life. The history of theatres themselves 
sustains our position. If, then, proper and permanent 
sources of literary recreation were opened, they would 
diffuse a moralizing and refining influence. And such 
an influence has been exerted by Mr. Buckingham’s 
lectures, though to a very small extent, because opera- 
ting for so short a time. No doubt, multitudes in New 
York, listened to his discourses with chained attention, 
who, but for them, would have passed the time in utter 
listlessness, or in dragging the foul waters of dissipation, 
for unsatisfying and debasing pleasures. 

Mr. Buckingham has been well received in the United 
States ; and, no doubt, his fortune is rapidly improving, 
despite the pressure of the times. But, while we rejoice 
to hear of his success, we cannot approve of all the 
means employed to testify respect for his character. 
As a sincere patriot and philanthropist—for such we 
esteem him—he claims our admiration and praise ; but, 
here he stands so prominently before the public, as a 
distinguished lecturer, that there is danger, lest testimo- 
nials, given to his worth’ and services in the cause of 
humanity, should, in the popular acceptation, be laid to 
the account of his popular eloquence. And while we, 
therefore, object to some of the public demonstrations 
of respect for him, which have been made, our objection 
to the manner of these demonstrations is still greater; 
especially to that of one, the credit of which rests with 
the good people of Philadelphia. 

Before Mr. Buckingham left New York, he received 
an invitation to a great temperance festival, to be given 
to him in the city of Brotherly Love. On dit, that a 
dinner was first contemplated ; but, then, many wished 
to extend the honor to Mrs. Buckingham; and, besides, 
a number of ladies, whose husbands were foremost in 
the affair, desired to be presented to the accomplished 
lecturer. Accordingly, to suit all concerned, a grand 
temperance tea-party was resolved upon. Now, the 
difficulty arose—where could a room suitable for the 
occasion be procured? After some consultation, it was, 
luckily suggested, that the Arch-street theatre, then 
unemployed, might be hired; and this expedient was 
adopted by the grave deliberators, some of whom, as 
we understand, were clergymen and inferior church- 
officers. The twenty-second of February was honored 
by the festival. For some time previously, it was 
advertised in the newspapers, and tickets offered at a 
dollar each. Of course, multitudes furnished them- 
selves for the occasion: some, perhaps, in anticipation 
of convivial pleasure ; some who were anxious to see 
and hear Mr. Buckingham; some, who, though princi- 
pled against theatres, were glad of an opportunity to 
see the inside of one, without sin; and most, because 
the price of admission was so moderate. The appointed 
evening came, and the way to the place of temperate 
feasting was thronged. In looking round, on this gaily 
dressed assemblage, filling the boxes, and crowding the 
covered area of the pit, one might, almost, have expected 





to see the curtain rise, and some celebrated actress make 
her debut amid shouts of applause. Perchance the pol- 
luted imaginations of some might have directed their 
eyes to the “third heaven,” where the “nymphs of the 
pavé” usually shine, expecting there to behold the usual 
attraction. 

But such thoughts were soon dissipated by a solemn 
sound, rising over the general buzz of conversation 
and merriment—the voice of prayer. A blessing was 
invoked upon the assembly, and the object for which it 
was convened—perhaps, too, upon the house in which 
they were met. This part of the scene reminds us of 
the prediction of one devoted to the pleasures of the 
turf:—that, before many years a prayer would be 
offered from the judges’ stand, at every horse-race, on 
behalf—either of the men or the horses, we know not 
which. But we would not speak lightly of things that 
we hold so sacred. Let us pass on to the further deve- 
lopment of this curious spectacle. 

Mr. Buckingham addressed the crowd in a speech 
more than two hours long. His audience, with riveted 
attention, drank in his words, and those who had 
formed a high idea of his eloquence were not disap- 
pointed. Several other speakers followed him, who, 
perhaps, might, with better taste, have reserved their 
remarks for another occasion. We have not been 
informed of the exact “order of exercises,” but suppose 
that, at this juncture, the speeches being finished, 
refreshments were served up. It would appear that 
they were delicious and abundant; though, indeed, it is 
said, that a large proportion of the eatables prepared 
were devoured rather before their time, by some very 
officious persons—frequenters of the theatre, no doubt, 
their knowledge of its localities having apparently been 
so correct—who broke in from the back of the house. 
However, the loss was either immaterial, or very soon 
repaired. But the alarm occasioned thereby, making 
all feel how precarious was the tenure on which their 
rights depended, quickened the activity of the crowd, 
in emptying the loaded chargers. The popular appe- 
tite, too, had been sharpened by the piquant intellectual 
repast. We Americans are charged with swallowing 
our food in hungry haste. But those who eat with 
great rapidity, must be equally hurried in seizing on 
their victuals: the supply must equal the demand, 
Plates, on this memorable evening, it is said, were 
scarce; or else the impatience and anxiety of the mul- 
titude, wrought up, by the occurrence just mentioned, 
to a pitch of phrenzy, forbade even the decency of a 
moment’s delay. A thousand hands delved, inconti- 
nent, into the curiously ornamented pyramids of ice- 
cream, and gallantly offered their tempting spoils to the 
admiring fair, who had already devoured them with 
their eyes. Perhaps, however, all did not eat, as fast 
as they emptied their dishes: we are sure that some 
were seen, pocketing every manner of good things, even 
to the ices. 

At length the crowd dispersed, at a good hour, and 
in decent order. The next morning’s papers contained 
glowing descriptions of the ‘GRAND TEMPERANCE FES- 
TIvAL;” and the Arch-street dealers in grog boasted, 
that for many a day their receipts had not equalled 
those of the previous night! 

To speak seriously, we have stated nothing in the 
above account, which we do not believe to be substan- 
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tially correct. Nor do we think that the doings of an 
American mob cast any stigma upon the character of 
the American people. Even our mob would suffer 
nothing in the comparison with the mob of any other 
nation; but that is no reason, why its triumphs should 
be hailed with applause. If Mr. Buckingham should 
“write a book,” descriptive of scenes in the United 
States, we are sure that he will feel much difficulty, in 
attempting to picture this temperance festival ; what 
with his gentlemanly feelings toward those who would 
have done him honor, and his vivid sense of the 
ridiculous. 





DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON HUMAN 
CREDULITY AND VERSATILITY. 


By a Southron. 


It is curious to observe how the opinions and the 
follies which have been exploded in one generation are 
often revived in another, and embraced with as much 
confidence and ardor as if they never had been rejected 
or exposed. It is not quite fifty years, I think, since 
the imposture of Mesmer received the stamp of repro- 
bation from the philosophers of France, assisted by the 
sagacity of Franklin. In this day of light and intelli- 
gence, it is again revived under new auspices and with 
more exorbitant pretensions, and meets with the coun- 
tenance of men of science, and the most unbounded 
credulity of thousands who flock to witness its wonders. 
There seems indeed to be a cycle in human affairs, like 
the cycles which govern the movements of the heavenly 
bodies in their sublime and wonderful revolutions. Our 
habits and our manners, our follies and our propensities 
all have their day, and are laid aside for others which 
in their turn prevail for a season, after which the former 
return upon us and are received with renewed eagerness 
and favor. Thus they follow each other in a perpetual 
round, and verify, to a great extent at least, the wisdom 
of the adage, that there is “‘nothing new under the sun.” 

The truth of these remarks will be questioned by 
none; yet it is probable there are some who have 
not duly considered to what a variety of subjects they 
may be extended. All observe it in the fashions. The 
dresses of our fair ladies, which a few years ago 
were so narrow that they could scarcely step, and so 
thin that they shivered with cold, have at length got 
back to the ample dimensions of former days and the 
comfortable habiliments of their grandmothers. The 
large and inconvenient sleeve is giving way; and the 
bosom, once too temptingly displayed, has been kindly 
hidden from our view, and the less attractive back and 
shoulders are now exhibited in its stead. Short waists, 
flowing robes and the graceful drapery of the Grecian 
costume have yielded to long waists, short skirts and 
heavy plaits, while the old fashioned bishops are re- 
vived in the admired tournures of our lovely daughters. 
It is true we have not yet returned to high-heel shoes 
and cushions for the ladies, or to periwigs and powder 
for our sex. But the former may reasonably be expected, 
if the young Victoria, ambitious of queenlike majesty 


heels, or resort to that other succedaneum for a scanty 

stature, the ladies’ cushion. I have a sample before 

my eyes of that antique head-dress, in a colored print 

of the lovely Antoinette, which has been handed down 

from the last generation in the family of a patriot to 

whom Louis the sixteenth was always dear. Wigs too 

will come in with the first battered beau of the haut ton 

who seeks to cover his baldness or to hide his gray 

hairs; and old as I am, I expect to see the reestablish- 

ment of long queues with powder and pomatum, and 

all the disgusting consequences which attended them. 

But the return of old times is not confined to the fashion 

of our coats. Our habits and manners have changed 

not less than our dresses. And some chance may 

yet bring them back again in all their freshness. Take 

for instance, the vulgar habit of profane swearing. 
When I was a boy, every gentleman swore ;—and 

what is worse, in every company. Even the ear of the 
fair sex became familiar with this gross violation of de- 

corum. But as Bob Acres says, “ Damns have had their 
day.” What gentleman would now blurt forth his 
vulgar oaths before a lady, or wound the sacred ear. of a 
divine by “taking the name of the Lord in vain?” and 
yet a war, with all its other mischievous consequences, 
may bring back into polished life this disgusting prac- 
tice. “The soldier, bearded like the pard and full of 
strange oaths,” is ever so great a favorite with the fair, 
that his vollies will be forgiven and his bluntness for- 
gotten, in the richness of his epaulets and the gallant trim 
of his regimentals. The same destructive besom may 
sweep away our temperance societies, and the can and 
the tankard of the camp may again introduce that 
censurable excess which prevailed at our banquets in 
by-gone days. I remember “when I was young and 
debonair,” I was at an entertainment in this city, 
which was served in the second story of the house, 
whence there was no escaping by a window. The 
landlord most hospitably locked the door and put the 
key in his pocket, and the glass was circulated so 
briskly that there were left but few to bury the dead. 
These excesses are now indeed no more; but I fear 
they are but suspended for a season, in spite of all the 
efforts and all the influence of temperance societies. 
These arrogate to themselves that change in manners 
which is chiefly the result of the perpetually varying 
current of human affairs, In its eternal windings it 
trenches upon our customs in succession, wearing away 
first one and then another, and giving rise to new ones 
which flourish in their turn for a season, until they too 
are swept off by the same resistless tide. Coneeding 
the beneficial influence of temperance societies, par- 
ticularly among the laboring classes, we are unwilling 
to believe that they have been the sole occasion of the 
happy changes we have witnessed. What society is 
there against swearing ? what combination against fox 
hunting? what against balls at public houses? what 
against barbecues? Yet all these are obviously in the 
wane, from the silent but effectual operation of public 
sentiment, and of the perpetual fluctuation of every- 
thing that ishuman. Our customs and opinions succeed 
each other as the congo and the minuet have been suc- 
ceeded in the ball-room by the waltz and the gallopade. 
This is particularly manifest, as we shall see in the 





and impatient of her want of height, should add to her 


sequel, in matters of the deepest concern; in the 
sciences, in religion-and in politics. But before we 
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touch upon them, let us advert for a moment to the sub- 
ject of human credulity, which, though in a state of 
perpetual change, seems indelibly ingrained in the cha- 
racter of our race, 

Philosophers have never agreed upon the character- 
istic by which man is to be distinguished from all other 
animals in the creation. Plato defined him to be a two- 
legged animal without feathers. But Diogenes turned 
this definition into deserved ridicule. Some say that 
man alone is a rational animal; but the dog and the 
beaver, and the ant and the bee, stand forth as the 
champions of the inferior races, and challenge for them 
also the attributes of reason. Once it was said that 
man was a cooking animal ; but the ouran-outang denies 
our exclusive title to that appellation. For my own part, 
I incline to look upon him as a credulous animal, though 
I thereby hazard the exclusion of the skeptics from 
the pale of humanity—a consequence at which many of 
my readers would not be disposed to repine. The truth 
is,—however numerous the individual exceptions may 
be,—there is no trait of the human character more uni- 
versal than this. In all time and in all countries, super- 
stition and credulity have lorded it overthe mind. To 
say nothing of ghosts and hobgoblins, of demonology 
and witchcraft, of the foul fiend that haunts the moor, 
or the flying Dutchman that makes the seaman’s blood 
run cold, we may go back to classical days for our illus- 
trations. What a lasting monument of human folly is 
to be seen in the heathen mythology, where superstition 
is busy in the apotheosis of the winds and of the floods, 
and where every affection of the soul is invested with 
an imaginary form, and placed by devoted polytheism 
in the temple of the gods? Look at their oracles, 
now uttering the maxims of the sage and delivering the 
predictions of a penetrating sagacity, and now prac- 
tising the cheats of a juggler, or answering questions 
about the future, in riddles that serve but to perplex, or 
to lead to destruction the misguided inquirer. And yet 
they were crowded by the credulous; and the monarch 
and the slave were found together at the shrine. Turn 
away from the land of literature and the arts, from the 
land of Socrates and Solon, to the country of the demi- 
gods of Italy, the country of Brutus and of Tully. Over 
that wonderful land the same superstitions reigned, and 
the same ready credulity in the monstrous creations of 
heathen mythology. What then shall we expect when 
we pass into Asiatic climes, to the country of Zoroaster 
and Confucius, to the land of Brama or Mahomet? 
Over all of them credulity sits brooding, and the dark- 
ness of ignorance covers them as with a pall. Is it 
better with christianity ; with the christian who justly 
derides the mythology of the heathen and the false 
prophets of the musselman and the hindoo? Ask the 
sects of each other. Ask of the protestant the history 
of credulity in popish countries. Straitway he recounts 
a long catalogue of her superstitions. He points at 
once to her priests,—here giving absolution ;—there 
praying a soul out of purgatory ;—here curing a disease 
by the influence of their prayers, and there adminis- 
tering extreme unction to the departing zealot. He 
points to the tombs of the fathers crowded with pros- 
trate pilgrims, and brings you the toe of St. Peter, 
or a veritable fragment of the cross, or the liquifying 
blood of the holy St. Januarius. Who but blushes for 
humanity at such an exhibition of its follies? Credulity 
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herself would blush, if she were not too credulous to 
perceive her delusions. 

Turn next to the protestant ;—are his skirts clear? 
I am too much of a protestant to be an impartial judge 
in such a matter, but there are some of its churches 
that I can venture to approach. Take the church of 
the Baron Emanuel Swedenbourg, an enthusiastic and 
visionary man, whose heated fancy led him to believe 
that he had ascended to the fifth heaven, and there had 
seen all the glories of the godhead, and mingled with 
angels and archangels around the sapphire throne of 
the great Jehovah. Yet this religious madman had his 
devoted followers, who believed his visions, dwelt upon 
his rhapsodies, and doubted not his revelations. I once 
had the pleasure of meeting with one of his sect, a 
remarkably intelligent lady of the New Jerusalem 
church, with whom I entered into an interesting con- 
versation about her great apostle. I asked her if his 
followers really believed he had ascended to the fifth 
heaven. ‘‘Assuredly, sir,” said she. ‘‘And upon what 
grounds do they believe it?” said I. ‘“ Upon the same,” 
said she, ‘‘on which you believe that St. Paul had done 
so before him. Both of them were pure and virtuous, 
and pious and inspired men, and neither would have 
asserted that which was untrue!!” Thus it is that cre- 
dulity affords a ready answer to every difficulty; so that 
we almost cease to wonder at the declaration of the 
ancient father, who, in the fulness of his faith exclaim- 
ed, “Credo quia impossibile est.” 

When we turn to the ordinary occurrences of life, 
while superstition and credulity meet us at every step, 
they are yet perpetually changing, like a Proteus. In 
one age, we have a monarch touching a patient for the 
king’s evil, or a noble lady soothing the pain of her 
champion’s wound by anointing the spear with which it 
was inflicted. In another, we have one impostor per- 
forming wonders with Perkins’s points, and another 
practising the ridiculous mummeries of animal mag- 
netism. Charms* and conjuration are the every-day 
remedies of the vulgar, and quack medicines and infal- 
lible prescriptions fill the columns of our journals and 
the stomachs of the sick. We cannot lay a fence or 
kill a hog without looking at the age of the moon, 
whose influences, extending beyond the tides, are fan- 
cied to rule over the ravings of the lunatict and the 
fluids of our frames. It is wonderful, too, to see this 
ready credulity exhibited by the most intelligent. Dr. 
Johnson believed in ghosts: Those who burnt witches 
for the love of God, were among the first men of their 
day and generation: and in these our times, we are 


* There is an amusing reminiscence handed down by tradition, 
of an incident which occurred in the old court of chancery before 
the venerable chancellor Wythe. One morning on taking his 
seat, he complained with some warmth of the masses of trash 
which the counsel introduced into the records ; and in proof of 
it, read the deposition of an aged lady in support of the credit of 
another witness. She said, ‘‘ She had known him from a boy, 
and that when he was a youth he was one of the greatest liars 
she ever knew. That she felt sorry for him, and as a cure ad- 
vised him to stcallow the heart of a rattlesnake ; that he did 80, 
and ever since, he had been as truthful a man as any other inthe 
settlement.”? 1am not sure that this is the only instance of the 
prescription of a bolus or a charm for the cure of a moral infir- 
mity. 


t This opinion is, imagine, as old as Hippocrates: Lord Bacon 
obviously espouses it, though he denied thatthe influence of the 





moon satisfactorily accounted for the tides. 
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not without examples of a ready belief of whatever is 
miraculous. Here we have. the two first men of their 
day, disputing for the hundredth time whether cheat Is 
a distinct plant, or springs from an injured grain of 
wheat. The old chief justice maintained the latter, and 
of that opinion most certainly was Lord Bacon.* There 
we have a venerable old man, whose gray locks strag- 
gle scantily over his scalp, sitting with his elbow rested 
on atable, with a glass tumbler before him. He holds 
between his finger and his thumb, a simple thread, to 
which is appended a small key, so held as to be within 
the mouth of the glass. What is he about? He is 
exhibiting his key clock! !{ He verily believes that from 
some secret cause, some influence emanating from his 
hand, or some wonderful correspondence between the 
glass and the key, this simple apparatus will strike the 
hour of the day with unerring accuracy. No argument 
can overthrow his convictions, and yet he is among the 
most venerable and respectable of men, and fills his 
elevated station with dignity and ability. I have heard 
he derived the hint from Lord Bacon’s works. After a 
diligent search through the Instauratio Magna, the 
Sylva Sylvarum, and the Novum Organum, which 
form together that wonderful omnium gatherum of wis- 
dom and of notions, I at length met with the passage 
which gave rise to this curious conceit. [see vol. 2, p, 64.] 
No man, indeed, was ever more full of such conceits 
than was the great stickler for the theory of the antag- 
onizing principles of radical heat and radical moisture, 
But let us not jeer this greatest of philosophers, whose 
noble genius gleamed through the darkness of the age 
in which he lived. It shed its bright rays over every 
science, and laid the foundations of that analytical 
philosophy, which in our times has led to such wonder- 
ful results. Let us rather reproach ourselves for still 
clinging to the nonsense and the impudence of charla- 
tanism, in spite of the wise lessons we have imbibed 
from his philosophy. Let us lift up our eyes in amaze- 
ment at the countenance given by the intelligent among 
ourselves to the grossest of impostures. In this boasted 
era we have had Redheffer’s perpetual motion as a fair 
set-off against the elixir of life and the philosopher’s 
stone of former times. We have also the Quarterly 
Review, gravely publishing a narrative of the wonder- 
ful performances of an Egyptian magician, through 
whose incantations an untutored boy can call up the 
spectres of the dead, as the witch of Endor brought 
into the presence of the trembling Saul, the awe-inspi- 
ring image of the departed prophet. And we are 
gravely told by the accomplished editor -how far above 
suspicion is the source from which this wonderful story 
is derived; as though he yielded credence himself, to 
the miracles of this magician of the land of necro- 
mancy. Again; at this moment, animal magnetism, 
though exploded fifty years ago, as an impudent impos- 
ture, is revived both in Europe and America, with reno- 
vated zeal, and received with obvious favor by many of 
the illuminati. Exhibition rooms are crowded with 
gaping spectators, who swallow every monstrous pre- 


"He says, vol. 1, p. 469, speaking of the diseases of grain, 
“Another disease is the putting forth wild oats (obviously our 
cheat) into which corn oftentimes doth degenerate.” 





t This incident is taken from real life. 


tension with unsuspecting credulity, and scientific men 
are to be found engaged in eager investigations into the 
mysteries of the art, with less zeal for the exposure of 
impostors, than for the establishment of so valuable 
a discovery on the surest foundations. Human fore- 
sight cannot anticipate, indeed, the mighty wonders it 
is yet to work, and the countless blessings it is to 
shower upon our race. It will accomplish with so 
much facility what now costs both labor and time ; for it 
shames the telegraph in its operations, and leaves even 
steam itself at a countless distance in the rear. Cog- 
nate with the lightning, the magnetic influence can 
“put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes.” _ Of 
what use, then, are the wonders of the telegraph or the 
yet greater wonders of our express mails, when a sleeping 
girl, under the manipulations of 4 magnetizer, can see 
what is going on in the extremities of the “ empire,” 
and give you the news of the very moment in the most 
distant corners of the earth? For we have no reason 
to doubt, that if this new Pythian priestess can, in the 
infancy of the art, discern in her visions what is going 
on in Philadelphia, while she is sleeping quietly in 
New-York, her visual ray will soon be so improved as 
to enable her to discern what is passing in the remotest 
kingdoms of the world. Such wonderful results lead 
to the suspicion that this most valuable discovery must 
have been well known to the ancients, and was the true 
secret of the oracle at Delphi and the vaticinations of 
the cave of Trophonius. Be this as it may, the mag- 
netic lady bids fair to render altogether superfluous the 
espionage of courts, and the use of spies in the camp 
of anenemy. What movement.of an army could be in- 
scrutable to a secretary who had been duly magnetised, 
or to a general who had had the benefit of the passes of 
the operator; when a girl fast asleep, can see through a 
millstone at a glance, and discern without difficulty the 
interior of a dwelling a hundred miles removed? And 
then what an acquisition to science! that an ignorant 
female, who, when awake, hardly knows that there 
is such a thing as what Mrs. Ramsbottom calls the 
“‘abominable* region,” and who cannot tell the liver 
from the spleen, should all at once be initiated in her 
sleep, into the mysteries of nosology and pathology 

and physiology, and all the secrets of the materia 

medica; and without seeing or touching a patient, 

should be able to judge of his disease, and prescribe 

the proper remedy for its cure! Verily this is a won- 

derful science, and entitles its professors to an eminent 

exaltation. It is true that it is somewhat partial in its 

influences, and uncertain in its operations, It requires 

FAITH and WEAK NERVES} to ensure the success of an 

experiment ; and it is said that in the recent exhibitions 
in a certain city, even the intimation by a visiter, in an 

audible voice, of a design to apply a red-hot poker to 

the nose of the sleeping patient, had a very marvellous 
effect upon the profoundness of his slumbers. Whether 
this was occasioned by the disturbing influence that iron 


* *¢ Abdominal.” 


t “‘ Men are to be admonished,” says Lord Bacon, *‘ that they 
do not give place and credit to those operations, because they 
succeed many times; for the cause of the success is oft to be 
truly ascribed unto the force of affection and imagination upon 
the body agent; and therefore these things work best on weak 
minds and spirits ; as those of women, sick persons, superstitious 
and fearful persons, children and young creatures.” 


Vor. 1V.—37 
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must naturally have over the magnetic current, or by 
the natural repulsion of the tip of the nose for the white 
heat of a poker, I must leave to others to determine. I 
can only say that I learn no attempt was made at a 
repetition of the scientific experiment in a town where 
there was so little faith and such iron nerves, accom- 
panied by un obvious disposition to make the actual 
cautery the test of truth. The experimenter and his 
familiar, it is said, precipitately took leave, and departed 
to pursue their investigations on some more propitious 
theatre. Much regret was felt at this premature retreat, 
as an opportunity would have been afforded by a few 
day’s delay, of greatly advancing the cause of benevo- 
lence, as well as of science, by subjecting to the mag- 
netic influence some unfortunate children who have 
been blind from their birth, and on whom the blessing 
of sight could doubtless have been conferred, for the 
time being at least, by this great catholicon of the 
19th century. 

Let us pass from animal magnetism to medicine. 
Fifty years ago a dose of calomel was shunned as a 
poison, and tartar emetic was looked upon with an 
almost holy abhorrence. Since that time they have 
been dignified as the Samson and Goliah of the ma- 
teria medica, and are exhibited without scruple, by the 
ignorant as wellas the initiated. The former has been 
indulged in to an excess against which all are now 
ready to exclaim. I was once much amused at a prac- 
tical joke upon its extravagant use. In passing through 
a village, 1 saw a flour barrel standing at an apothe- 
cary’s door, with the word “Calomel” in very large cap- 
itals marked upon its side. In amaze, I drew up my 
sulky, and asked an explanation. It turned out to 
be a piece of humor of the young apothecary, in 
ridicule of the preposterous extent to which the doses 
of this medicine were carried among the customers of 
his master. A humorous gentleman of the same place 
declared that in a severe illness he had taken so many 
pills,—not all calomel, it is true,—that when he sneezed 
they flew all over the room. But this passion has passed 
away, and we are getting back to what our forefathers 
thought to be a wholesome horror of mercury, and a 
wise confidence in nature, as the only true doctor. The 
science of medicine is, perhaps, above all others most 
remarkable for its oscillations. The medicaments in 
vogue at various times, are quite amusing. Lord Ba- 
con’s works are full of those of his day, many of which 
he very confidently recommends. Among others, he 
advises “a trial of two kinds of bracelets, for comforting 
the heart and spirits, one to be made of the trochisk 
(or cake) of vipers, and the other of snakes; for, since 
they do great good inwards, especially for pestilent agues, 
it is like they will be effectual outwards.” He tells us 
too, that “the moss which groweth upon the skull of a 
dead man, unburied, will staunch blood potently;” a 
quality which it has in common with the “ blood-stone,” 
and “the stone taken out of the toad’s head,” which is 
“very efficient, as the toad loveth shade and coolness ;” 
and what is very wonderful, he gives in detail an ac- 
count of the “English ambassador’s lady at Paris, 
helping him away with” (i. e. curing) “a hundred warts 
within five weeks, by rubbing them once with a bit of | 
bacon skin, which she afterwards nailed up toa post in 
the sun.” Nevertheless, he seems somewhat skepti- 





cal about the “constantly received and avouched” 








opinion “ that the anointing of the weapon that maketh 
the wound will heal the wound itself.”* 

Such a mass of absurdities cannot fail to excite our 
laughter in these days of light and scrutiny. Yet are 
we sure that the hobbies of modern practitioners will 
not be equally derided when we shall be in our graves? 
The liver and the nerves, the mucous membrane, and 
the spinal marrow, the heart and the brain, all of which 
have had the ascendant in their turns, may very possi- 
bly soon give way to some new theory, which the en- 
thusiasts in pathological anatomy may elaborate from 
their minute investigations. Already have the visions 
of glory which filled the dreams of Lavater been dis- 
pelled by the greater glories of phrenology and the suc- 
cessful theories of Gall and Spurzeim. ‘Those who can 
laugh at lord Bacon and his fanciful notions, will yet 
gravely descant upon the developments of the brain as 
indicated by the skull, and pronounce ex cathedra that 
the subject of examination is according to the principles 
of their art, a saint or a Scapin, a philosopher or a fool. 
Nay more: not only do we learn from the ingenious 
German the position of every passion and every talent 
in the map of the human brain, but we are now promised 
by the naturalist Geoffroy St. Hilaire, a series of me- 
moirs on the functions and situation of the soul itself. He 
states that he has no hesitation in treating on this sub- 
ject ;—that he feels strong in his own powers, and means 
first of all to examine the nature of the spiritus corporeus 
of St. Augustin! !{ In truth there seems no measure or 
limit to the whimsies of the human mind, nor any rea 
sonable hope that with all the advantage of the wisdom 
of other times we shall ever be any wiser than those 
who have gone before us. 

It were well, indeed, if in more important concerns 
the versatility of the human character was not as con- 
spicuous as in the lighter matters which we have been 
passing in review. But unhappily it is otherwise, 
Graveora manent. The oscillations in religion and the 


*1I havein my possession a folio volume translated from the 
French, and purporting to have been written by the physician of 
the King of France, about 170 years ago. It is a treatise on 
pharmacy, materia medica and the practice of medicine, and 
exhibits of course the most approved state of the science at that 
day. Truly it is a curiosity. The recipes resemble Lord Bacon’s. 
The filings of a dead man’s skull are the prescribed remedy for 
epilepsy and madness, and distilled vipers, the specific for the 
bite of every species of rabid or venomous animal ; provided, 
always, the patient has not been bitten above the teeth, for in 
that case the poison is inevitably fatal. Hartshorn is also a 
great panacea with this grave doctor. He tells us it is extracted 
from the horn of the elk, the swiftest of all animals, whom the 
hunters can never take unless they find him sick ; and even then 
they must be very adroit, for if the animal discovers them, he 
puts his hind foot to his /eft ear, which cures him in an instant, 
and he flies beyond the reach of his pursuers!. Such was the 
profound ignorance and ridiculous credulity of this grave mede- 
cin, who was doubtless looked up to in his own times as a mira- 
cle of sagacity and wisdom. In what light Ais successors of the 
present day will be regarded by their successors a hundred 
years hence, time must develope. But if we may conjecture, 
from the diversities already prevailing among the Sangrados and 
Brunonians, the Broussaists and the Old School, the Thomp- 
sonians and Homoepathists, we should prophesy, that the theo- 
ries and practice of them all, will be remembered only as sub- 


| jects for ridicule in some Literary Messenger of the day, while 


some new system will, in its turn, be the hobby of the profes- 
sion, and prevail until it has immolated its hecatomb, as others 
have done before it. 


+t Eclectic Journal of Medicine, vol. I. 395. 
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radical changes in political opinion, are as remarkable, 
though not quite so rapid, as the revolutions of fashion 
in the cut of a coat or the maxims of etiquette. Take 
religion: its state and condition how surprisingly dif- 
ferent at different times!! Let us go back somewhat 
more than a century. In the 46th number of Addison’s 
Spectator of the date of April 1717, we have the fol- 
lowing letter illustrative of the state of things at that 
day. 


“Sir, I am one of those unhappy men that are 
plagued with a gospel gossip, so common among the 
dissenters. Lectures in the morning, church meetings 
at noon and preparation sermons at night, take up so 
much of her time, it is very rare she knows what we 
have for dinner, unless when the preachers are to be at 
it. If at any time I have her company alone, she is a 
mere sermon pop-gun repeating and discharging texts, 
proofs and applications so perpetually, that the noise 
in my head will not let me sleep till towards morning. 
The misery of my case is great, and great numbers of 
such sufferers plead for your pity and speedy relief, 
otherwise we must expect in a little time to be lec- 
tured, preached and prayed into want, unless the hap- 
piness of being sooner talked to death prevent it. 

- Yours, &c. R. G.” 


Who would not think that this letter was written in 
these our own times, which exhibit occasionally, at 
what are called “ revivals,” the same inveterate spirit 
of church going and “ gospel gossips?” And yet how 
numerous have been the ebbs and flows of fanaticism 
and even of “ pure religion and undefiled,” since the 
day when Addison, the gifted champion of christianity, 
thought it necessary to chastise the excesses of its vo- 
taries by his ingenious and amusing satire. I remember 
well the decorous solemnities of the church more than 
fifty years ago and the respectful deference which was 
paid to all its ministers. I remember well the punc- 
tuality with which upon my knees at the lap of a 
sainted mother, my hands were lified up, morning and 
evening, to the giver of all good, in my little prayers. 
Then came the tempest of the French revolution. It 
swept away religion as with a besom.* It struck 
down the ancient monarchy with all its appendages, 
and the ecclesiastical state, which clung to it like a pa- 
rasitical plant, went with it. But as sometimes hap- 
pens in the convulsions of a revolution, the destruc- 
tion of abuses involved the eradication of much that 
was sacred and most worthy of veneration. Reli- 
gion itself fell into disrepute, and the apostles of the 


* It must not be forgotten, however, that the poison of infidelity 
was long circulating through Europe before its signal triamph 
inthe French Revolution. To mention the names of Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, Condorcet and Jean Jaques Rousseau, and of Hame, 
Helvetius and other disciples of the same school, is scarcely 
necessary. But there is one not so generally known who far 
surpassed them all in the boldness of his blasphemies. I allude 
to the Baron D’Holbach, a German writer, of whom Voltaire 
thus speaks in a letter to D’Alembert: “ Ihave just read ‘ Good 
Sense.’ There is more than good sense in that work. It is 
terrible.” And D’Alembert echoes back the remark: ** I think 
as you doin regard to ‘Good Sense,’ which appears to me a 
much more terrible book than .‘The System of Nature.” 
What, reader, think you must be the character of that work, the 
hardihood and biasphemies of which were terrible even to Vol- 
taire and D’Alembert? And yet, believe me, it is far worse than 
your imagination, eventhus aided, can suggest. D’Holbach was 
born at Heidelshiem in 1723 and died in 1789. He lived princi- 
pally in Paris, and was a member of the academies of Peters- 
burg, Berlin, &c. 


new philosophy sedulously sought to obliterate every 
trace of its existence, by the abolition of institutions 
which had prevailed for twenty centuries. The sabbath 
was changed into the deeade, and the surplus of five 
days, which were thus left in the year, were called in 
the republican calendar the sans cullottidés ! The conta- 
gion of infidelity spread far beyond the limits of the 
new republic. It was smuggled into the American 
States, with the extravagancies of Jacobin principles, 
which received too ready an admission from the vota- 
ries of rational liberty among us. The effect was 
correspondent. The religious institutions of the land 
withered at the touch of that great pollution. Reli- 
gion was not only neglected but mocked at and des- 
pised; and though the benign spirit of our institutions 
forbade persecution in its most odious forms, yet the 
bigotry of skepticism—not more tolerant than the big- 
otry of the fanatic, looked with contempt and contumely 
on the scanty few, who still were followers of the cross, 
and faithful to their divine master through good and 
evil repute. Again a change has come over the face 
of things. The reign of skepticism has been short, 
and religion has once more resumed her sway. The 
pendulum has made a complete vibration, and we are 
now, as in the days of Addison, in danger of falling into 
the opposite extreme of “ gospel gossiping.” 

I tremble to think that these mutations in human 
affairs are destined sooner or later to sap our politi- 
cal institutions. The fluctuations of opinion on the 
subject of forms of government already begin to show 
themselves among us. Not only are there those who, 
weary of the Union, would willingly go back to the 
wretched system of independent states, or throw them- 
selves upon the protection of a feeble confederacy, but 
there are others in whom fretfulness at the triamph of 
political adversaries inspires a doubt of the success 
of our experiment in representative democracy, and 
prompts a secret sigh for institutions like those of the 
father land. ‘These you may occasionally hear gloomily 
suggesting that a people never can be happy under a 
government like this, and that our rights would be more 
secure and our prosperity less interrupted under the 
rule of Nicholas or Napoleon, or the gentle reign of the 
young Victoria. God forbid that our cycle should as to 
this matter be very speedily accomplished. But the 
versatility of public opinion leaves no room for much 
confidence in the permanence of our institutions. Of 
this versatility, daily evidence is afforded. Take a single 
instance. The sentiment has now become familiar that 
a slave population is the happiest in the world, and that 
the existence of slavery is neither a moral nor political 
evil. Compare this growing sentiment with the opi- 
nions of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, or 
James Madison and George Wythe, and their disciples. 
Compare it with the sentiments boldly, though indis- 
creetly advanced, about five years ago in the General 
Assembly of Virginia; and we shall see at once how 
little confidence can be placed in the steadfastness of 
our principles. Whether wrong then or now, is imma- 
terial to the matter in hand. The change itself estab- 
lishes the position for which alone we contend. It sus- 
tains the charge of fickleness and versatility, and with 
fear of greater changes, perplexes and confounds us, 
The human mind, emancipated in this happy country 





from every fetter, riots in its liberty and runs into ex- 
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tremes. The trammels of prejudice having been thrown 
aside, we look to the benign light of reason alone to di- 


rect our pursuit of truth. . But unhappily the mists of | 


passion and the ignes fatui of theoretic notions, entice 
us from the paths of true wisdom, and we wander back- 
wards and forwards in the trackless regions of boundless 
speculation. The inevitable consequence is, that all 
principles are unsettled and all opinions unstable. 
There is nothing sure, nothing sacred, nothing immuta- 
ble among us. We have no axioms (in politics, at least, ) 
which may not be contested, no postulates which may 
not be denied. The great problem yet to be solved by 
the statesmen of the country, is to give steadfastness to 
opinions and stability to principle ; to correct that per- 
petual tendency to change which gives some fitness 
to the comparison of a republic toa vessel that is tossed 
upon the unquiet waves of the never resting ocean. 
This problem can only be solved through the agency of 
education; not in the learning of the schools alone, or 
in the acquisition of a wretched smattering in ancient 
tongues, but in the great lessons of wisdom and virtue 
also. We must, in this respect at least, take our model 
from the ancient philosophers. Our youth must be 
taught things as well as words. The schools of ethics 
must devote themselves less to the metaphysics of the 
science, than to the great and practical principles of true 
wisdom. The pulpit, instead cf being confined to the 
mysteries of theology and the discussion of intricate 
points of doctrine, must condescend to instruct their 
flocks in the great duties of life. They must mingle 
with the lessons of christianity, the inculcation of the 
beauty of virtue and the temporal as well as eternal 
advantages of a pure and sublime morality. That, after 
all, is the only foundation upon which political philoso- 
phy can firmly rest. The principles of right and 
wrong are ingrained in the nature of things. They are 
as eternal and immutable as the heavens from which 
they emanate. What rests upon them will be steadfast 
and enduring, instead of undergoing that perpetual 
vacillation which is fated to every institution built upon 
the principles of “adulterated metaphysics.” 

I shall conclude my “rambles” by a short quotation 
from Edmund Burke, though his political speculations 
are in very bad odor with us. In his splendid decla- 
mations in defence of antiquated error, there is never- 
theless intermingled much profound wisdom, which our 
prejudices against him and his opinions ought not to 
Jead us to disregard. Though he may cherish too far 
the growth of our prejudices, it behooves us to take 
care that in attempting to eradicate them, we do not 
root out also our most valuable principles. Let us not 
destroy the wheat in pulling up the tares. Let us be 
careful, while we disabuse the mind of pernicious pre- 
judices, to fill their place with the sound and well re- 
flected opinions of wise and virtuous men: let us 
“engage the mind in a steady course of wisdom and 
of virtue,” and fill it with good principles “of ready 
application in the emergency,” so that the man may 
not “be left hesitating in the moment of decision, 
skeptical, puzzled, and unresolved.” “ You see, sir,” 
says Mr. Barke,* “ that in this enlightened age I am 
bold enough to confess that we are generally men 
of untaught feelings; that instead of casting away 


* Vol. Ill. 106, 107. 





all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very con- 
siderable degree, and, to take more shame to ourselves, 
we cherish them because they are prejudices; and the 
longer they have lasted and the more generally they 
have prevailed, the more we cherish them. We are 
afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own 
private stock of reason, because we suspect that the 
stock in each man is small, and that the individuals 
would do better to avail themselves of the general bank 
and capital of nations and ages. Many of our men 
of speculation, instead of exploding general prejudices, 
employ their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom 
which prevails in them. If they find what they seek, 
and they seldom fail, they think it more wise to con- 
tinue the prejudice, with the reason involved, than to 
cast away the coat of prejudice and leave nothing but 
the naked reason; because prejudice with its reason 
has a motive to give action to that reason and an affec- 
tion which will give it permanence. Prejudice is of 
ready application in emergency ; it previously engages 
the mind in a steady course of wisdom and virtue, and 
does not leave the man hesitating in the moment of de- 
cision, skeptica!, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice 
renders a man’s virtue his habit and not a series of un- 
connected acts. Through just prejudice his duty be- 
comes a part of his nature.”—If I cannot concur in 
carrying these opinions to the extent to which Mr. 
Burke would carry them, there are yet some prejudices 
that I would anxiously cherish in the bosoms of the 
rising generation ; I speak of our prejudices in favor 
of our free institutions and of that union which under 
heaven is their surest guarantee. 
GARULUS, 





ADAM O'BRIEN, 


About the year 18—, I left the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, on an excursion over the Alleghany range of 
mountains, which I had never traversed before that 
time. It was early in the month of May, and the 
broad. and fertile lands of the garden of Virginia were 
putting on their rich verdure, and the forests had un- 
folded their leaves, and the whole air was redolent with 
the blossoms of our flowering locust. As | ascended 
the steep and rugged road from the mouth of Savage 
to the Backbone, vegetation gradually disappeared, and 
every bud was as closely locked up on the summit as in 
the middle of winter. The view, though unobstructed 
by foliage, was not, however, as extensive as my fancy 
had suggested, and far less imposing than many moun- 
tain prospects with which I was familiar. On the right, 
however, you see, in your ascent, the vast cleft in the 
great Alleghany, through which, the Crab-tree and 
Deep creek pour their waters, forming with the rills 
that tumble from the mountain sides, the Savage river, 
which I had just passed. In the distance this cleft or 
gap looks as regular as the chop of the woodman’s axe. 
It is the most stupendous chasm I have ever seen, and 
is one of the greatest curiosities of our mountain coun- 
try. It is not universally known that the most western 


waters of old Cohongaronta (for that was one of the 
Indian names of the Potomac) rise on the western side 
of the great Backbone; so that the lofty ridge of the 
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Alleghany does not in this spot divide the eastern and 
the western waters from each other. The dividing ridge 
is a small mountain which does not exceed five hundred 
feet in height, and forms by its semicircular.shape a sort 
of cove, behind the great mountain, within which the 
waters gather that make the Savage river. They then 
pour themselves through the mighty gap which some 
convulsion has opened for them, the sides of which can- 
not be less than 2,000 feet in height. After dwelling 
for some time on this stupendous object, I descended 
into the glades, whose beautiful natural meadows, inter- 
spersed with smal} hillocks, covered with clumps of 
trees free from undergrowth, were in striking contrast to 
the rugged scenery of the frowning mountain. The soil 
is, however, cold, and the seasons as backward as on 
the highest pinnacle of the Alleghany. The conse- 
quence is, that population is very scanty, though the 
country is often covered with beautiful herds of cattle, 
which are driven from Hampshire, Hardy and other 
counties, in the spring, to range in those abundant pas- 
tures during the heats of summer. Pursuing my way 
through the continuous meadows to the little Yough, I 
found myself at sunset in comfortable quarters at old 
Armstrong’s, with a good fire, which the cool evenings 
made agreeable; and strong coffee, good tea, exquisite 
venison and fine trout to regale me. Next morning I 
resumed my march with little hope of such another inn, 
In a dozen miles I left the glades, and ascended Briary 
or Cheat mountain, the view from which is not less mag- 
nificent than that from the Warm Spring rock. At its 
foot, on the western side, roll the waters of the Cheat, 
the largest branch of the Monongahela, bordered by 
some fertile low grounds, and forming where the road 
crosses the river a beautiful farm called the Dunkard’s 
bottom. I paused on the bank of this noble stream, 
not with admiration only, but with doubt about crossing 
it. I heard at the inn that it was fordable, but as I was 
also told a man had been drowned there only half an 
hour before, and as I knew how reckless of danger 
backwoodsmen are, I was still hesitating. Just then a 
horseman appeared on the opposite bank. Though 
distant three hundred yards, I could discover that he 
was a stout, fat man, on a very small and weak horse, 
riding on a large bag, and his bridle reins, as I after- 
wards found, were made of a strong tow string. He 
plunged in and the water was in an instant up to the 
root of his horse’s tail. He laid himself back pretty 
much at his ease, and left his little horse to feel his way 
among the huge stones that render that ford one of the 
worst in Virginia. He stemmed the torrent success- 
fu'ly, and at length reached the shore. “Good God, 
friend,” said I, “‘ how could you venture across this tor- 
rent on that little horse with your weight, and that large 
bag full of oats?” “ Lord bless you, sir,” said he, “I did 
not care nothing at all about it. You see, sir, 1 knows 
this here river as well as my own cabin. You must 
know I was the ferryman here many a day, and many 
a time I have swum it when it wur higher nor it is now. 
So if I had got a ducking, I could ha’ got out slick 
enough.” As I had no fancy, however, for such a navi- 


gation, and had not been trained to the dauntless habits 
of our hardy highlanders, who fear nothing, and always 
“go ahead,” whatever stands in the way, I quietly 
wended my way to the ferry, where I passed dry shod, 





Passing Kingwood, the county-town of Preston, 
evening brought me to Gandy’s, far famed as being the 
worst house on the road. But unfortunately there is no 
missing it. He who luxuriates one night at Arm- 
strong’s, was always destined inevitably to all sorts of 
discomfort at Gandy’s. It is situated at the eastern 
base of Laurel Hill, which seems to say to the wearied 
traveller, with more success and less presumption, than 
Canute to the ocean—* Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” Accordingly I resigned myself to my fate and 
entered the uncomfortable “ Place to rest at for travel- 
lers.” As 1 walked into the apartment and drew my 
chair near the fire, my eye was attracted by an aged 
man, who was eating his very frugal meal at a table, 
almost as long as the side of the house, to which it 
seemed attached asa fixture. Elis back was to me, and 
though the scanty gray locks which were scattered on 
his scalp bore evidence of his great age, yet his brawny 
shoulders and muscular frame seemed to contradict 
their testimony. He wore a hunting shirt dyed with 
arnotto according to the fashion of the country, and his 
dress otherwise corresponded with this indication of his 
condition in life. The old lady who was giving him 
his supper was herself nearly eighty years of age, and 
was engaged in conversation when I entered. The 
first sentence I heard was from her lips. 

“And how old are you now, sir?” said she. 

“ Ninety-three, madam,” said he. 

The answer startled me. 

“ Ninety-three,” said I, “ and where do you live?” 
“Tn Kanawha, sir.” 

“In Kanawha! why that is one hundred and fifty 
miles from here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And how did you get here?” 

“T walked.” 

“And how far do you walk in a day over these 
mountains ?” 

“About twenty-five miles, sir,” said he. 

1 was much surprised, but here suspended my exami- 
nation. The old lady recommenced hers. 

“And how old is your youngest child, sir,” said she, 

“A year last April, madam,” said he. 

“And how old is your eldest?” said I. 

“ Sixty-four years old,” said he.* 

My curiosity was very much excited by this account 
of himself, from the lips of a patriarch bordering on a 
hundred years of age, and not less so by the plain and 
simple good manners of the venerable old man. Soas 
soon as our scanty and uninyiting meal was ended, I 
took the liberty of asking the name and somewhat of 
the history of this pilgrim through life’s weary way, 
who at more than fourscore and ten years was still 
struggling in the humble walks of life ; still pursuing 
with unextinguished zeal some phantom—some hope— 
some glowworm fire, and still Jooking to earth as to his 
home, instead of pointing for it, like Anaxagoras, to the 
skies. What hope—what object could have tempted 
him so far from home? Was it that he could say in the 
pathetic language which even Burns could envy, 

** Na’e hame ha’e I, the minstrel said, 

Sad party strife o’erturned my ha’, 


And lonely at the eve of life, 
I wander thro’ a wreath of snaw’’ ? 





and escaped a cold bath at the expense of a ninepence. 


* The above detail, as well as what follows, is literally true. 
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It was not this: he had a wife and a young child the 
object of his cares. Was the burden beyond his 
strength? Then he had a son of more than sixty, on 
whom to lean in his latter day, when pressed by the 
hand of rude mischance, and compelled to throw him- 
self and his helpless charge upon another for protection 
and support. What then was the motive of this wan- 
derer through almost trackless mountains—on foot— 
alone—his staff his only stay, and even without a dog 
for company? Reader! he was on his way to the 
county of Monongalia to ferret out a LAND TITLE! 

I am well aware that in any other country than this, 
my story would be disbelieved. My readers would set 
me down as a pretender in the almost threadbare art of 
romancing, and my only credit would be the zeal which 
I display in contributing my mite to your pages. But 
those who are familiar with American backwoodsmen, 
feel and understand at once, how powerful a motive 
with an old settler and locator of land-warrants, is the 
hope of securing a title to some scanty glen among the 
hills, or of discovering a spot of vacant land between 
the boundaries of other occupants. Upon inquiry, I 
found that my new acquaintance was no other than 
Adam O’Brien, of celebrated memory in the north- 
western part of Virginia, where his name or rather its 
initials are to be found marked on numerous trees as 
evidences of settlement. He was, I think, an Irish- 
man by birth, though he was certainly in Virginia as 
long ago as the war of 1756, at the time of Braddock’s 
defeat. Ata later period he seems to have gone over 
the Alleghany, contrary to the King’s proclamation, 
and was found in that region at the commencement of 
Indian hostilities before the battle of the Point in 1774, 
In this situation he became an Indian scout or ranger, 
and passed his days upon the frontier, amid all the 
hardships and privations of the forest, and in perpetual 
hazard of the tomahawk and the scalping knife. 

After learning his name, and the service in which he 
had been engaged in the prime of life, I asked him 
what circumstances had led him at so early a day to 
pass into the wilderness and encounter all the perils 
and the sufferings of the frontier. “ Why, Lord bless 
you, sir,” said he, “I did not mind it a bit. It was just 
what I liked. You see I was a poor man, and I had 
got behind hand, and when that’s the case you know 
there’s no staying in the settlements for those varments, 
the sheriffs and the constables. They are worse than 
Ingians any day, for you daren’t kill ’em no how. 
Now you know the King’s proclamation* warned every 
body to keep the other side the big ridge, so there was 
no people over on this side except what run away from 
justice; and when they got here they were as free as 
the biggest buck agoing. The red men lay still after 

*I presume he alluded to the proclamation of 1763, which 
reserved *‘ the lands and territories lying to the westward of the 
sources of the rivers which fall into the sea from the wesi and 
north-west,” and *‘ strictly forbid on pain of the King’s dis- 
pleasure all his loving subjects from making any purchases or 
settlements of any of the said lands without his special leave.” 
It also expressly enjoined upon all officers to seize and appre- 
hend al) persons whatever, who, standing charged with trea- 
sons, misprisions of treasons, murders, or other felonies, or 
misdemeanors, shal! fly from justice, and take refuge in the said 
territory, and send them under proper guard tothe colony where 


the crime was committed, &c. in order to take their trial for the 
same.” The trans-alleghany country thus appears to have 


the peace in sixty-three, so we were as well off as could 
be in these here backwood settlements. We had 
tramped through the woods too often not to know 
where the good land was upon the water courses. Some 
squatted here and some there—near enough to hear a 
dog bark or the crack of a rifle, but not too near neither. 
There was a fine place at the Dunkard bottom, and 
there, there was a settlement, and there was a settle- 
ment where Clarksburg now is. This, mind, was just 
after the peace, when Fauquier was governor. Well, 
we all had our little cabins, that hadn’t a nail in ’em, 
but the roof was of clapboards, kept on by a long sap- 
line laid crosswise, and tied fast with hickory withes. 
You may see some of the like of ’em now in the nooks 
of the hills. And we had our little patch of corn and 
potatoes, and powder and bal! enough to keep us in bear 
meat and venison. And now and then a pedler would 
ceme over among us, with a little ram and ammunition, 
and some pins and needles for our old women, and a 
heap o’ little matters that would suit the like of us, 
We had no money—not even a cut half-bit ; but every 
body had skins, and that was the very things the pedlers 
come for. And if so be, one had no skins, his neigh- 
bor would lend him some, and next time, maybe, he 
would have to borrow. And we all wur snug and 
comfortable, I tell you. But at last came the Revolution, 
and there was a land office opened for patenting the 
vacant lands; and then the Jand spekulators poured 
upon us; and as all settlement rights were saved, all 
our settlements were as good as gold, and we set about 
making new settlements. That was easy done. There 
was nothing to do but mark your name on a tree, and 
cut down a few saplines and plant a handful of corn, 
and you’d get a right to four hundred acres of land, 
though it afterwards cost a good deal of hard swearing, 
as you may guess. You may see A. O. B. now upon 
a heap of the trees in the woods through the country 
here. That stands for Adam O’Brien. That’s my 
name; and I was employed to make settlements on the 
good lands, and many of ’em I did make sure enough, 
and after all I am now as poor as a bear in the month 
of March. 

“Well, as I was a saying, we lived quite happy 
before the Revolution, for there was no courts and no 
law and no sheriffs in this here country, and we all 
agreed very well. But by-and-bye the country came 
to be settled ; the people begun to come in, and then 
there was need for law; and then came the lawyers, 
and next came the preachers, and from that time we 
never had any peace any more. The lawyers per- 
suaded us when we lent our skins to our neighbors that 
we ought to take a due bill for’em, and then if they 
did’nt pay they never let us alone tell we sued ‘em; and 
then the preachers convarted one-half, and they begun 
to quarrel with t’other half, because they would not 
take care of their own souls; and from that time we 
never had any peace for our soul or body. And as for 
the sheriffs, the varmints, they were worse than a wild 
cat or a painter ;* for they’d take the last coverlit from 
your wife’s straw bed, or turn her out of doors in a 
storm. Oh Lord! oh Lord! its I that knows it! my 
old blood gets hot when I think of it. My second wife, 
no, it was my third wife, was lying in of her fourth 
child in the ‘cold winter,’ in the middle of January. 





been the city of refuge of those early times. 


* Panther. 
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One of these here spekulators had brought suit agin 
me for my little settlement, and what with bad man- 
agement and hard swearing and perjury, he gained it. 
And the sheriff come one snowy day in January, with 
a writ of possession to turn me out, and out we went, 
and my poor wife I took to an old cabin that had but 
half a roof on, and she never was out of it till she come 
out a corpse. I'll tell you, what mister, I thought I'd 
rather live among the savages all my days, and take 
my chance of a tomahawk, than live among justices of 
peace and lawyers and sheriffs, who with all their 
civility, a’nt got no natral feeling in’em. They sarved 
me amost as bad as the copper devils sarved old Tom 
Hart there down upon the Ohio.”* 

“ How was that?” said I, willing to divert the mind 
of the poor old man from reminiscences that seemed to 
shake his aged frame with emotion. 

“Oh!” said he, “ it was a sad affair, but what every 
body looked for in them hard times. I heard old Hart 
tell about it myself, one time when the Osages was 
coming into Virginia on their way to the seat of govern- 
ment. They staid all night at Gallipolis, a little below 
the Point,t not far from where I live, and they were to 
have a war-dance, and the folks all wanted to go over 
from the Point to see it, and they wanted Hart to go. 
And he would’nt. And they asked him why not? And 
he said because he should want to kill one of them, and 
he said he was too old to commit murder, and the In- 
dians were all at peace, and it would be a sin to kill 
one, but if he was to go he should want to kill one of 
the damned copperheads. And so he up and told what 
aggravated him so much agin ’em. 

“You must know, just about the time of the battle 
of the Point the Ingians was even on, around the set- 
tlements. The settlers were sometimes forted,{ but 
whenever the innimy retired they went on to their set- 
tlements agin to plant and work their corn, and then the 
savages would come upon ’em of a sudden, and burn 
and scalp and slaughter all they come across. The 
man of the house had to go to the field with his gun, 
and oftentimes when he was at the plough the woman 
kept watch with the rifle. Rich people, mister, who 
have now got all these here lands, don’t think much of 
what a world of suffering they cost the poor settlers. 
Well! Tom Hart went out one morning to plough, 
leaving his wife and children at home, and taking his 
rifle to shoot a buck if he should see one, for he never 
mistrusted about the Ingians, as it was rather before 
the troubles broke out, and they had for sometime been 
quiet. As he was coming home from his work what 
should he see but his house all afire. He run on, not 
slow, I tell you, and when he got there, he burst 
through the fire and found his wife and one child toma- 
hawked and scalped and Uotherchild gone. He rushed 
out—for the fire was too hot for him to stay, and took 

the trail and followed on. He heard a cry like a wild 
turkey, and he knew it was an Ingian. So he got 
behind a tree and answered him; and presently a tall 
Ingian come tramping through the bushes, thinking 
*twas another Ingian that answered. So he shot him. 


*The above recital is as nearly as I can recollect a substan- 
tially accurate statement of the old man’s remarks. 


t Point Pleasant. 


He then followed on the trail ’till about dark he came to 
where they were camped in the fork of two little cricks. 
And there was his little daughter in the thick of them. 
1 forget how many they were, but not many; so he 
makes for home as fast as he can—gets back to the set- 
tlement and gets what neighbors he can to go with him, 
And so they went, and tween daylight and sunrise they 
come upon ’em, where they were with the little gal. 
They sneaked up and all were to fire together, and he 
begs them for God’s sake not to hit his child. And so 
they let fly, and some tumbled down, and some jumped 
up and run off, and Hart and his men set up a whoop, 
and rushed on and saved the child and carried her safe 
back, and ever since that time he’s been mortal innimy 
to ali the race, and I raly think he would kill one if he 
was to see him, no matter where. And yet he got his 
spite out of ’em at the battle of the Point. How many 
he killed that day he never could say for sartain; but 
he could swear to two, for as the Ingians and white men 
were treed, whenever they could they took good sight, 
and twant hard to tell when they knocked one over.” 

A new subject was thus broached, and I asked him if 
he was at the battle of the Point; he answered in the 
affirmative, and told mea good many things about it 
which I had heard before. I was particularly struck 
with his account of old Cornstalk, the Indian chief, who 
commanded the red men. He was often during the 
day on a little hillock where he could command a view 
of the whole battle, and gave his orders in a voice like 
a speaking trumpet. The old man could not repress 
his admiration of the noble savage, though he was his 
natural enemy, and he inveighed in strong language 
against the manner in which he was slain. 

We sat till late bedtime chatting about Indian affairs 
and early times, I remember a little anecdote which 
gives a vivid idea of the state of the frontier population, 
while the Indians were yet hovering around them. 
Clarksburg was a small village much exposed, and the 
children were kept within very narrow limits, lest a 
lurking savage should chance to fall upon them. The 
little urchins, however, then, as now, sometimes broke 
their bounds. One evening, when a squad of them had 
wandered too far, they discovered an Indian who was 
creeping up tosurprise them. They all set off for home 
at full speed, and the Indian finding himself discovered, 
pursued them fiercely with his tomahawk. The larger 
children were ahead, but one little fellow, though he 
ran his best, fell into the rear, and the savage was gain- 
ingon him. At last the boy got so far that his pursuer 
stopped, poised his tomahawk and threw it at him, but 
missed ; upon which, the dauntless child, looking back, 
exclaimed, “Ahah! you missed me though, you slink.’ 

After several hours of interesting conversation with 
the old centenarian, we retired to rest. The next 
morning, though I rose with the sun, he was gone be- 
fore I was up, and two days afterwards I met him again 
in Clarksburg, which he had reached after a circuit of 
more than sixty miles, travelling on foot at about thirty 
miles a day. How he succeeded in his land claim I 
never heard, nor do I know whether he yet lives. The 
days of his pilgrimage are probably ended, though his 
brawny frame, his firm and well developed muscles, 
and his fine “ thews and sinews” might well have lasted 
him for half a century more. 





} Gathered together in a fort with block houses for defence. 
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JOANNA OF NAPLES.* 


This is an exquisite morceau, and the printer has sent 
it from his hands in a style befitting the beauty of its 
literary execution. This is a charm which it ever stands 
an author in hand to seek. It is an a priori argument 
in favor of his book that it is thus beautifully printed,— 
its “rivulet of text meandering through a meadow of 
margin.” 

The author of “ Miriam” and the present work, is 
Miss Park, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who origin- 
ally intended to weave a tragedy from the rich material, 
which, like a lump of virgin gold rather than of ore, 
she has snatched from the quarry, and wrought into a 
most touching and intensely interesting history. But 
as she approached the task, her eyesight failed her, and 
she was obliged to present the work in a less pretend- 
ing—but to our minds, a far more inviting form. 

That which would have deterred an ordinary mind 
from attempting this task, seems to have suggested its 
execution the more forcibly to hers. She had been 
reading Mrs. Jameson’s Life of Joanna of Naples, in 
the Biography of Female Sovereigns,—and was led 
by that perusal to examine all the records of that cele- 
brated queen, to which she could gain access: and, to 
quote the beautiful language of her preface to this little 
production, “ When deprived of her customary occu- 
pations, by partial blindness, one of her chief resources 
against the weariness of forced idleness was in exercises 
of the memory and invention. She sometimes enter- 
tained herself with weaving fictions, and planning little 
works destined never to come forth from the chambers 
of her brain; and amid the visionary processions which 
moved through her darkened apartment, many a time 
did the majestic figure of the Neapolitan queen sweep 
sadly by, the heroine of the unwritten romance. Asa 
memorial of those hours, when the faculties mercifully 
bestowed on every human mind asserted their power 
to charm away physical evil, she has, the last summer, 
committed some of their fruits to paper, and the task 
has again beguiled a few weeks of ill health. Want of 
eyesight has prevented her indulging in researches that 
might have graced her pages with antiquarian lore; 
but she trusts she has avoided any serious anacronisms. 
Her narrative is not a work of pure fiction, as most of 
the leading characters and principal events are histori- 
cal; and she has endeavored to take no unwarrantable 
liberties with facts, as recorded by writers, who believed 
Joanna innocent of the crimes charged upon her by her 
enemies.” 

For this she is to be thanked by all who have pon- 
dered regretfully over those pages of history which 
record the imputed, but yet unproven crimes of the 
gifted and the beautiful: and the more is she entitled 
to the gratitude of such readers, that she makes out a 
good case, (to. speak in legal language,) for the noble 
subject of her romance. 

The strongest passages in the writings of any his- 
torian, who can be considered as impartial and inde- 
pendent upon this question, against the fame of this 
ill-fated queen, are the following, from Hallam’s “‘ Mid- 
die Ages,’—which are, at best, but doubtful witnesses 


*Joanna of Naples. By the author of ‘‘ Miriam.” Boston: 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. 19339. 





against her, adding but little force to the prejudiced 
accounts the church of Rome has handed down to 
posterity, concerning the monarch who had the inde- 
pendence to espouse the cause of Clement against the 
usurper Urban. ‘Public rumors, in the absence of 
proof, (says Hallam,) imputed the guilt of this mys- 
terious assassination, [of Andrea, her husband, ] to Joan- 
na. Whether historians are authorized to assume her 
participation in it so confidently as they have generally 
done, may perhaps be doubted: though I cannot ven- 
ture, positively, to rescind their sentence.” “The name 
of Joan has suffered by the lax repetition of calum- 
nies. Whatever share she may have had in her hus- 
band’s death, and certainly under circumstances of 
extenuation, her subsequent life was not open to any 
flagrant reproach: the charge of dissolute manners, so 
frequently made, is not warranted by any specific proof, 
or cotemporary testimony.” 

But the reader of this little romance will conceive a 
beau ideal of the character of Joanna of Naples, which 
will make him willing, (or we greatly mistake,) to 
believe nothing of that heroic woman, not proved,— 
which is inconsistent with the beautiful portraiture that 
the pencil of Miss Park has produced. 

Another feature of this work will strike the reader. 
The author shall state this feature in her own happy 
manner. “In this Tale,” she says in her preface, “ the 
author has remembered a wish often expressed in ber 
hearing by judicious mothers; she has endeavored to 
diseard the machinery usually employed in works of 
fiction; and to bring strong passions and affections into 
play, without the codperation of that, on which the 
main interest of a romantic story commonly depends. 
She respectfully waits the decision of the public, as to 
the degree of interest excited for a heroine, whose fears 
and trials are not interwoven with a love-tale. Her 
little work is published in the hope, that, if it win the 
approbation of her young readers, they may be lured by it 
to the fountains of history, ever pouring forth bright streams 
of pleasure and instruction. 4s the current comes gliding 
down from the urns of dim antiquity, it brings us awful 
truths, that deserve contemplation,—the insufficiency of 
human greatness, the dangers of a blinding prosperi- 
ty,—the terrible retribution, which so often overtakes 
guilt, even on this side of the grave.” 

We commend this book as one of the choicest pro- 
ductions of the day,—and express a hope, which we 
know all our readers will echo, when, upon our recom- 
mendation they shall have perused it,—that this will 
prove but the commencement of a long series of similar 
favors, for which her countrymen are yet to be laid 
under willing obligation to the fair and gifted authoress. 





HEXAMETER VERSE. 


Gabriel Harvey, who “had the ill luck to fall into 
the hands of that restless buffoon Tom Nash,” at- 
tempted to introduce the Hexameter into our versifi- 
cation. His Encomium Lauri thus ridiculously com- 
mences : 

What might | I call; thistree? A} lawrell? | O bonny | lawrell! 


Needes to thy | bowes will I! bow this! knee, and! vayle my 
bon| netto. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
OF LIVING AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS. 


NO, L* 
FRANCIS WILLIAM THOMAS, ESQ, 


This gentleman, now a resident of Cincinnati, is 
a native of Baltimore. In 1829, we find him a 
member of the bar in that city, and distinguished 
for his forensic talents. In 1830-31, he emi- 
grated to Cincinnati, and shortly afterwards con- 
nected himself with a political paper, which bore 
intrinsic evidence of being controlled by a power- 
ful pen. During his residence in Baltimore, Mr. 
Thomas, although very young, drew the attention 
of political parties to himself, by several popular 
addresses, on occasions of great political excite- 
ment. -His oratorical powers were of a high 
order; his eloquence graceful and winning, and 
frequently varied by flashes of wit, and irresisti- 
ble humor; and when pointed at a party opponent, 
often barbed with the keenest sarcasm. 

His talent for swaying political assemblies was 
soon discovered, and appreciated by his new fel- 
low-citizens. He had been a resident of Cincin- 
nati but a few months, when, in every gathering 
of the people, his voice was heard, stirring them 
by its powerful eloquence. 

His readiness at repartee, and the biting force of 
his sarcasm, may be shown by the following inci- 
dent. Likea certain noble poet, Mr. Thomas has 
a defect in one of his limbs; but, unlike him, he 
has the wisdom to be wholly indifferent to this 
peculiarity. On one occasion, during which he 
was the orator of his party, some reflection, by an 
opponent in his speech, upon his lameness, started 
him from his chair. With a kindling eye, anda 
lip writhing with indignant contempt, he turned 
upon the gentleman, and in a voice calm and clear, 
but which rung like a clarion, said—I thank 


he could appreciate, and seize upon, , the brighter, 
as well as encounter the darker objects in his 
path; and poetry, with her fascinations, allured 
him from the tumultuous sea, to glide among her 
flowery isles, and listen to the melody of Calliope 
and her sister train. 

The “Em1crant,or Reflections while descend- 
ing the Ohio River,”’ a poem, published in 1833, 
first introduced Mr. Thomas to the public as an 
author, although he had previously written some 
fugitive pieces, one of which, entitled, “Tis 
said that Absence Conquers Love,” was set to 
music, and is now one of the most popular Ame- 
rican lyrics, and may be found on every young 
lady’s piano. Perhaps an incident like the follow- 
ing, is more grateful to a living author, than a 
Shakspearian opulence of posthumous fame. In 
1835, Mr. Thomas arrived in Philadelphia, a total 
stranger. Without any object to awaken a train 
of reflections which could make him feel less 
alone, he walked out in the evening a few hours 
after his arrival, and hearing from one of the mer- 
chants’ palaces on Chesnut street, a sound of 
music, he paused to listen. ‘The words of his own 
song fell on his ear, warbled by one of the sweet- 
est female voices he had ever heard. The emo- 
tions this gratifying incident awakened, were pe- 
culiarly pleasing. He felt from that moment that 
he was no longer a stranger. 


** Hoc est, 
Vivere bis, vita priori frui.” 


The “Emigrant” is a poem in the heroic mea- 
sure, and the metrical arrangement of its stanzas 
is similar to that of Gray’s “Ode to Adversity.”’ 
It contains 91 stanzas, and is 728 lines in length. 
It abounds with strong and beautiful imagery; 
original and stirring thoughts; is occasionally 
varied by thrilling transitions, and is not deficient 
in sound philosophy. In perusing this poem, the 
reader is struck with a certain energy and manly 





God, that he gave me not two perfect feet, lest my 
footstepe should be mistaken for that man’s!” 
The careless, but inimitable attitude of his pointed 
finger, the dark flashing eye, which sought out| 


that of his opponent, and the scorn that dwelt on | 


his curling lip, as he threw all the depth and bit- 
terness of his sarcasm into the last two words 
were irresistible and overpowering. 

Although editor of a warm partisan paper, and 
launched on the tumultuous sea of politics, Mr. 
Thomas found time during the lulls of the tempest, 
to gaze on the colors of the rainbow ; to admire the | 
snowy crests of the waves, as they showered their | 
crystals at his feet; and to amuse himself in 
watching the prismatic changes of the nautilus, 
as he trimmed his transparent sail. 


* These sketches are numbered, without any reference to lite- 
rary pre-eminence. 


tone of thought pervading it; and discovers with 
| pleasure, that the author has not sacrificed noble 
and sound sentiments and common sense, for the 
sake of a happy turn of verse, or to introduce a 
garland of fine and flowery words; nor has he 
substituted an unmeaning word, on account of its 


,| smoothness, for one more expressive and sonorous, 


| as is the custom of many of our modern poets, who 
ofien seem to prefer smoothness of verse to sound- 
ness of thought. 
The following extracts will show the character 
of the poet’s mind, and better illustrate his powers 
than any description of them. The Grst quotation 
| is from the opening stanza of the poem, and hap- 
pily expresses the feelings of the Emigrant, on 








Amid the! leaving his old, and seeking a new home. 
roar of the waves over which his bark was borne, 


*¢ We botlvare pilgrims, wild and winding river ! 
Both wandering onward to the boundless west— 
Chanceful and changeful is my destiny; 


Vou. 1V.—38 

















































































on, 


I needs must follow where thy currents lave— 


Perchance to find a home, or else, perchance a grave.” 


There is a sombre coloring visible throughout 
this poem, which takes its hue from the peculiar 
feelings of the writer, who at the period of its 
composition, labored under ill health. He touch- 
ingly alludes, in the eleventh stanza, to this infirm- 
ity, and finely and poetically expresses the feelings 
of an ambitious spirit thus clogged in its aspi- 
rations. 


** Ts health returnless? Never more may I 
Throw by the staff on which, alas! I lean? 
Is the woof woven of my destiny? 

Shall I ne’er be again what I have been ? 
And must the bodily anguish be combined 
With the intenseness of the anxious mind ?— 
The fever of the frame and of the soul, 


With no medicinal draught to quell it--or control ?” 


The following-apostrophe to Love, is rich with 
the quaint and beautiful imagery, which charac- 
terises the old masters of the English lyre: 


*¢O, Love! what rhymer has not sung of thee? 


And who, with heart so young as his who sings, 
Knows not thou art self-burthened as the bee, 

Who, loving maay flowers, must needs have wings? 
Yes, thou art winged, O, Love! like passing thought 
That now is with us, and now seems as nought, 
Until de ep passion stamps thee in the brain, 

Like bees in folded flowers, that ne’er unfold again.’ 


We will add another quotation, which breathes 
the divine afflatus in every line, and marks the 
accurate observer of nature: 


**And the wild river, laughing, laves its banks— 
A babbler--like a happy-hearted girl, 
Dancing along with free and frolic pranks ; 
The leaves o’erhanging tremble like the curl 


That plays upon her forehead as she goes: 
While, ’mid the branches free from human woes, 
The wild bird carols to its happy mate, 


Glad for the present hour, nor anxious for its fate.’ 


A more eloquent definition of Eloquence has 


seldom been written than the following: 


‘And this is Eloquence. °*Tis the intense 
Impassioned fervor of a mind deep fraught 
With native energy, when soul and sense 


Burst forth embodied in the burning thought ; 


When look, emotion, tone are all combined-- 
When the whole man is eloquent with mind: 
A power that come t at the call or quest, 


But from the gifted soul and the deep-feeling breast.’ 
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Alas! another came; his blandishment, 

The fuscination of his smooth address, 

That read so well the very heart’s intent, 

And could so well its every thought express, 
Won thy fair spirits to its dark design, 

And gave our country, too, her Catiline. 

He lives---the Roman traitor dared to dic ! 

Yet in their different fates behold the homily.’’ 


The following and last quotation we shall make 
from the ‘‘ Emigrant” is a pleasant allusion to the 
author’s profession. Its truth and accuracy will 
find defenders in all who have to do with the 
‘‘ glorious uncertainties of the law.” 


‘© Soon must I mingle in the wordy war, 

Where knavery takes in vice, her sly degrees, 

As slip away, ‘ not guilty,’ from the bar, 

Counsel or client, as their honors please. 

To breathe in crowded court, a poisonous breath--- 

To plead for life---to justify a death--- 
To wrangle, jar, to twist, to twirl, to toil,--- 
This is the lawyer’s life---a heart-consuming moil.’’ 








| 

| We will here close this notice of Mr. Thomas’s 
| poetical works, for these ‘‘ sketches’ are not in- 
'tended either for elaborate reviews or criticisms, 
| but, simply, brief notices of the writings and style 
\of authors, illustrated when necessary, by occa- 
sional quotations. We would observe, however, 
| that the “ Emigrant” was, even in this day, when 
| poetry is so little read and appreciated, favorably 
| received, and won for the author the praise and 
popularity due to genius. A poem of a different 
cast from the ‘‘ Emigrant,’’ several cantos in 
length, and abounding in keen satire, humorous 
| hits at the times, and enriched with several admi- 
| rable portraits, originating in the eccentricities and 
absurdities which characterize the fashions and 
follies of the present structure of society, is now 
we learn, in preparation by the same author. 

In November, 1835, Mr. Thomas threw down 
his gauntlet in the lists in which he had appeared 
with some success as a poet, and challenged public 
‘opinion as a novelist. At this period, tired with 

















he had retired both from the editorial chair and 
the bar, and devoted himself to the more congenial 
pursuits of literary composition. 

“Crurn tron Brapsuaw, or the Adventures ofa 
| Lawyer,” is the title of the work by which he 


made his first appearance in this new path of lite- 


| ‘* Wrangling, jarring, twisting, twirling, toiling,’’ 
| 


The succeeding stanzas, suggested by the sight | Tature. In applying his talents to this fascinating 
of Blannerhasset’s island, on sailing past it, will | species of composition, which has in a great mea- 
close, safe one in allusion to his profession, the | Sure taken the place of the epic-rythmical went 
extracts from this poem. The second stanza, it | Mr. Thomas was only directing his genius into a 
will readily be seen, alludes to Col. Burr: field where it could take a higher and wider 
| mane. The poet is necessarily the creator of the 
|novelist; and although popular poets will not 





*¢ Isle of the beautiful! how much thou art, 





Now in thy desolation, like the fate . 

always make popular novelists, yet no man, how- 
| ever severely his mind may be cultivated, how- 
ever accurate and extensive his knowledge, how- 
ever polished and classical his style, can become a 


popular novelist without being also a poet. The 


Of those, who came in innocence of heart, 

With thy green Eden to assimilate ; 

Then art her coronal to nature gave, 

To deck thy brow, queen of the onward wave! 

And woman came, the beautiful and good, 

And made her happy home ’mid thy embracing flood: 
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ne without the other, is the statue of marble, 
which passes—the triumph of his skill—from the 
hand of the sculptor, charming the eye with the 
exquisite symmetry and life-like truth of its pro- 
portions, wanting the soul to give animation to the 
eye, pencil the veins with azure, and give to the 
bosom the undulating swell of the heaving wave. 

“Clinton Bradshaw,” to make use of the words 
of another, “is the story of a young lawyer of 
limited means and popular talents, whose ambition 
urges him to elevate himself by all the honorable 
means in his power. His professional pursuits 
lead him among the coarsest criminals, while his 
political career brings him in contact with the 
venal and corrupt of all parties. But, true alike 
to himself and the community of which he is a 
member, the stern principles of a republican and 
the uncompromising spirit of a gentleman are 
operative under all circumstances.” 

The reception of this book by the public, al- 
though of a kind flattering to the author, was not 
such as to stamp it with that decided mark of 
approbation, which is the index of popularity ; nor 
such as those which had measured the intellectual 
strength of the writer, and witnessed, on other 
occasions, the bold flights of his genius, had anti- 
cipated. The causes which operated against its 
entire success, lay in the introduction of one or 
two characters of both sexes, such as Fielding has 
successfully drawn, but which in the present modi- 
fication of public taste, even from the pen of a 
Fielding or a Smollet, would have been received 
with distaste. The truth and coloring of these 
portraits were undeniable, and evinced the pen of 
a master; but they belong to a school now out of 
date, and are superseded by subjects, which, al- 
though of a more chastened and refined character, 
are also less marked by strength and durability. 
Another cause may be traced to a peculiarity 
which may apply with equal force to all Ameri- 
can novels, written to portray American man- 
ners and customs in American cities. The cha- 
racters being such everyday people as we meet with 
in the commonplace routine of life, can be invested, 
however powerful may be the wand of the magi- 
cian who calls them up to act their part on fiction’s 
stage, by none of that magic and romance, which 
is at the present day, and indeed since the days of 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, has been the sine qua non of a 
successful American novel. It is different with 
the novels of other countries. ‘The transcendent 
genius of Scott, in delineating the manners of his 
countrymen, was aided by the romance of that 
land of story. There was a stirring tale speaking 
in every glen; a tradition hanging on every moun- 
tain’s brow, and ruined castle-wall ; and brownies, 
bogles and elves, wandering on heaths, living in 
wild caves, or presiding over fountains, were 
ever ready to start up at the bidding of the great 
enchanter. 





Even tales of London life, have their charms 
for the American reader: for, with a colonial feel- 
ing, that still lives in the hearts of all true Amer- 
icans, and that derives its existence from the wor- 
thiest and holiest principles of human nature— 
love of “ faderland’’—we still look with a roman- 
tic and filial interest towards the ‘‘mothercountry.” 
All that strengthens these associations, and brings 
us, in imagination, nearer to a land we love to 
contemplate at a distance, is readily received and 
cherished. It is, perhaps, to this poetic feeling, 
rather than to the intrinsic worth of the works 
themselves, that pictures of London life and man- 
ners, which differ but very little, if at all, from 
those in the principal cities of the United States, 
find here such extensive circulation, and so large 
a number of readers; while an American work, 
of superior merit, cumbers the shelves of the 
booksellers. We have, moreover, such a censu- 
rable, but, by the way, very natural propensity, 
to read of princes, dukes and baronets, that the 
mere glimpse of these titles, as they catch the eye 
in running the fingers over the leaves, is sufficient 
to secure a purchaser and reader, while the pretty 
nose is turned up, or the manly lip ejects a 
*‘pshaw !”’ at meeting in the novel lying beside it, 
only plain misters, and colonels, may be, and per- 
adventure a senator or two, and a president. One 
“my lord,” is worth an army of these republican 
characters ; and so, aside from our colonial preju- 
dices for everything English, the American work 
is thrown down with something like contempt. 
It is owing to these causes, that American pic- 
tures of manners in American cities, are not 
popular here, when, at the same time, they may 
be so in England—for we often first know our 
authors through the kindness, or rather justice 
of the British press. Viewed under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that a novel of this 
class—in which “‘Clinton Bradshaw’? is to be rank- 
ed—should have met only with partial success, 
where the author’s friends, basing their judgment 
upon a knowledge of his powers, anticipated the 
most sanguine result. That it did not at once, 
therefore, take the high stand as a novel, its in- 
trinsic merit entitled it to, is to be referred to 
causes beyond the control of authors. 

The foregoing remarks, it should be understood, 
do not apply to American novels as a class, but to 
that species of them called “‘ fashionable novels,” 
the characters of which are daily familiar to our 
eyes, and therefore altogether wanting in those 
mysterious parts, that go to make up a hero or 
heroine: Cooper, Simms, Kennedy, Bird, and 
others, to be hereafter named, have shown us that 
the American novel can be invested with a digni- 
ty, power, and romantic interest, rivalling British 
works of this class. Our strictures apply only 
to what may be termed “civic novels.” Proba- 








bly all American novels of this species, however 
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well written and brilliant with genius, will, in 
their native country, mect with an indifferent re- 
ception, and have only an ephemeral existence. 
Perhaps it may be laid down as an undeniable 
proposition, that no novel can live, unless it is 


based on some remarkable historical event, which, | 


like leaven in the lump, leavens the whole, infu- 
sing into it a principle of perpetuity. _ Indepen- 
dent of the genius of the author, this is the great 
secret of the Waverly novels—the leaven of histo- 
ry pervades them all. 

“Clinton Bradshaw,’ however, was only a trial 
of the author’s powers, as a youthful knight tilts 
in the tournament to try the metal of his barb, 
and test the strength and fitness of his armor, be- 


Boe 
fore he encounters in the more deadly strife of the 


field. It has been said that one sin is inevitably 
the parent of a numerous progeny: an author’s first 
book is equally prolific. ‘Clinton Bradshaw,” 
after having passed into a second edition, was fol- 
lowed eleven months afterwards, (in November, 


1836,) by a second novel, entitled,“ Easr ann | 


West.” During the interval, however, he was 
engaged in the composition of a satirical poem, 
already alluded to, called “The Beechen Tree,” 
and about the length of the “‘ Bride of Abydos,” 
and with a somewhat similar variety of versifica- 
tion. This will be published sometime in the 
present year, probably; but, whenever it does 
appear, it will eminently contribute to the poetic 
fame of its author. 

** East and West” assimilates to the same spe- 
cies of fiction, with which “‘ Clinton Bradshaw” 
has been classed, but does not decidedly belong to 


it. Like that work, it is constructed upon no his- | 
| 


torical basis or popular tradition, but professes to 
be a picture of American manners, deriving its in- 
terest solely from the virtues and vices of the 
characters, and the circumstances in which they 
are placed. It differs from “‘Clinton Bradshaw,” 


however, not only in not confining its scenes to} 


the streets and houses of a metropolis, and their 
trite, daily histories, thereby encroaching too close- 
ly upon the province of the penny press, and les- 
sening the dignity and charm of epic composition, 
but it differs from it in the variety and originality 
of its characters; the frequent changes of its 
scenes; (especially in the second volume, to 
which these observations exclusively apply ;) its 


stirring incidents, and glowing descriptions of 


western scenes, character and adventure. The 
character of Blazeaway, a “river character,” so 
called, and a spirited and thrilling narrative of a 
steamboat race, mark the second volume as no 
ordinary production. ‘The two volumes are of very 
unequal merit; the first coming under the class 
of “city novels,” while the second is of a widely 
different and more popular character. The cause 
is neither altogether in the author, nor in the 
style; but in the subject and scenes. He leaves the 
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|paved streets and fashionable folks, brick-houses 
and pier-glasses behind him, with the first volume. 
|In the second, he fearlessly spreads his wing and 
'plumes his crest, like the unchained eagle, who 
soars to his native mountains, and with a bolder 
“en, seizes upon the themes and scenes, which, 
veyond the Alleghanies, spring up unbidden on 
every side, rich and inexhaustible material for the 
| romancer. 
| The West is the legitimate empire of the Amer- 
ican western novelist; and when he shall be con- 
tent to wield over it the sceptre of his genius, and 
‘unfold its wild traditions, his works will contain 
the true principle of life. ‘It is a land,”’ says the 
‘celebrated Mr. Flint, in a recent letter to the 
writer, “where every thing in history, natural 
| and civil, every thing in nature and art, pertain- 
ing to it, touching its settlement and progress, is, 
in itself, matter of romance, and wanting, to those 
who have not seen and observed, vrai semblance 
almost in the same ordinary standard of romance.’’ 
A pen that can discourse so eloquently of the 
West, as in the following stanzas, taken at random 
from the “‘ Emigrant,” should seek no different 
theme: his muse should linger, 
** Where stole the paddle-plied and tottering bark 
| Along the rough shore’s cragg’d and sedgy side; 
Where the fierce hunter, from the forest dark, 


Pursued the wild deer o’r the mountains wild.” 
* . * * * 


*¢ Yet, who that ever trod upon the shore, 
Since the rude red man left it to his tread, 
Thinks not of him? * * e 
That Indian mound 
Will soon be levelled with the plough’d up ground; 
Where stands that village church, tradition’s hold, 





The war-whoop once rung loud, o’er many a warrior 
cold.” 

j ‘* Within thee, river! many a pale face sleeps, 

And many a red man’s ghost his vigil keeps ; 

And many a maid has watched thy dark banks over 
For thee, perchance, thy stream ran red with blood, 
There pale and red men met upon thy shore, 
Embracing foes, they sank within the flood, 

Fierce twins in death, and joined forever more ! 

But, God is just! to him the red race fly, 

Driv’n to the pathless west, thence upward to the sky.” 


‘¢ Here once Boone trod, the hardy pioneer, 
The only white man in the wilderness ; 
That mountain there, that lifts its bald high head 
Above the forest, was perchance his throne !”’ 


** How fertile is this ‘dark and bloody ground:’ 
Here death has given many a horrid wound ! 
Here was the victim tortured to the stake, 
While dark revenge stood by, his burning thirst toslake.”’ 
7 * * * * 
** Methinks I see it all within yon dell, 
Where trembles through the leaves the clear moonlight ; 
Say, Druid oak! cunst not the story tell? 
Why met they thus? and wherefore did they fight ? 
And wept his maiden much? and who was he 
Who thus so calmly bore his agony ? 
Sang he his death-song wel)? was he a chief? 
And mourned his nation long, in notes of lengthened 
grief??? 


It will be discovered by those who compare Mr. 
Thomas’s novels, especially “‘ Clinton Bradshaw,” 
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with this fine poem, that he has not yet done justice 
to his talents, or chosen subjects most congenial 
with his tone of mind, or best suited to the develop- 
ment of his powers. The admirers of genius will 
therefore look with some anxiety towards the 
future direction of powers which have not been 
conducted into the channel to which they have 
already shown a natural tendency. 

Although the writer has not seen a review, not 
even the briefest newspaper notice of ‘‘East and 
West,’ and cannot therefore determine the kind of 
reception it has received by the editorial corps and 
the reviewers, yet judging only from the work 
itself, and the opinions of many who have perused 
it, he is confident of its title to a fair share of popu- 
larity, which must, in some degree, however, be 
qualified, by the causes above stated, operating on 
fictions of the class to which this belongs. It is 
spirited and racy, enriched with fine thoughts, 
and abounds in admirable sketches of character. 
The style, though not elegant or studied, is bold, 
free and flowing, as if the author wrote with ease 
and rapidity. 

In briefly sketching the character of Mr. Tho- 
mas’s mind, the poet and the novelist are too inse- 


parably united to admit of their peculiar features | 
. * | 
being separately considered. As an observer 


of nature, he delights in the contemplation of the 
sublime and terrible, rather than the picturesque ; 
choosing to spread the wings of his imagina- 
tion and sail above the beetling crags, rather 
than fly through fairy dells, or hover in the sha- 
dowy grove. But he is not an enthusiastic admir- 
er of ‘‘ grassy meadows, breezy slopes, inspiring 
hills and mountain crags ;” and will turn his back 
on the fairest scene, to seat himself in some quiet 
corner, if he be travelling, perchance in a steamer 
on the Ohio or Mississippi, to hold conversation 
with some “character,” whom accident may have 
thrown in his way. It may be remarked, here, 
that his conversational talents are of the highest 
order; his voice agreeable, and his address and 
manners popular and prepossessing. 

Perhaps the most prominent trait of Mr. Tho- 
mas’s mind, is his perception and instinctive appre- 
ciation of the picturesque, eccentric and absurd, 
and what is called original points in the appear- 
ance, habits, or characters of men. With an eye 
to the humorous, and a passion for observing what 
he has emphatically termed ‘‘ characters,” he is at 
all times observant, and constantly deriving in 
this way, not only amusement to himself, but for 
his readers. Probably there is not a character, 
particularly the ruder ones, (for it is the unhewn 
block,and not the polished column which forms 
subjects for his study,) in his novels, which is not 
drawn from living originals; who, at a public 
table, in the street or highway, have unconscious- 
ly sat for their portraits to this observing painter 
of men and manners. It is this naturalness, this 
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not so much copies of men, as the men themselves, 
that constitutes the peculiar charm of Mr. Tho- 
mas’s prose writings. This talent of observation 
has led him to study the characters of distinguished 
men; and insensibly created a taste for biography, 
which he has displayed in an eminent degree, in a 
popular biographical sketch of Wirt, published 
shortly afler the death of this distinguished man. 

We will now conclude this article, which has 
insensibly grown to an unexpected length, witha 
brief sketch of Mr. Thomas’s personal appearance, 
inasmuch as it is not the fashion now-a-days for 
authors to show themselves to their readers, like 
their olden time predecessors, en frontispice. 
He is about twenty-eight years of age, five feet 
nine inches in height, compactly built, and slight- 
ly inclined to be fleshy. His complexion is a 
healthy brown; his hair black and wavy, and is 
worn long and negligently about his temples. 
His forehead is straight and high, with the intel- 
lectual organs strongly developed. His eyebrows 
are square and full, and beneath them plays a pair 
of deep-set eyes of the keenest black, with a lively 
if not a laughing expression, in which mixed hu- 
mor and penetration predominate. His nose is 
straight and faultless ; his lips accurately chisseled, 
and remarkably flexile, and capable of express- 
ing humor or sarcasm in a striking degree. ‘The 
ruling expression of his face, which is that of a 
handsome, dark complexioned man, is good hu- 
mor and intelligence, and is marked with decided 
intellect. His address is courteous and gentle- 
manly; his politeness, proceeding rather from the 
heart, than the observance of mere external forms. 
On account of the slight peculiarity before alluded 
to, which renders artificial aid indispensable, he 
walks with a stout cane, with one arm behind his 
back, and his face bent, as if in deep thought, on 
the pavement, at which times, his face wears that 
solicitous look often observable in men, who, like 
him, have from infancy been the martyr of severe 
physical suffering. As an author, Mr. Thomas 
has only to be taught by further experience the 
natural tendency of his fine powers, to rank high 
among native American authors. 





CURIOUS ELEMENTARY BOOK. 


There exists a very curious little book in German, 
published at Leipzic in 1743, entitled “A new book of 
the A BC in 100 languages, or fundamental! instruction 
for acquiring in the most tender youth not only Ger- 
man, Latin, French and Italian, but likewise the oriental 
and other languages.” It contains, in fact, the alphabet 
and first elements of 100 different languages, ancient 
and modern. It was reprinted in 1748 and greatly aug- 
mented. The second edition contains the Lord’s prayer 
in 200 languages. It is by John Frederick Frits. 





SOUTHERN 


LINES 


Presented with a New Album. 
Go! pretty book! 
And when upon thy snowy page, 
My fair shall look, 
Tell her, whose love I would engage, 
That to my partial eye she seems to be, 
More pure and spotless far than even thee, 


Tell her when treasures rare, 
Fair volume, on thy page shall meet, 
That then I will compare 
To ber own mind thy tasselated sheet, 
Where taste and heavenly poesy combine 
To make mosaic of this page of thine. 


Or tell her that I send 
An empty casket to her care, 
And bid my friend 
Store it unstintingly with jewels rare, 
Culled by young fancy from the heaps that lie 
In the full treasures of fair poesy. 


And when o’er thee 
Her gems are strewed, oh then I'll hope 
Once more to see 
Thee, beautiful kaleidoscope ! 
And on thy glittering wreaths and changeful hues, 
Pore with delight, and tedious hours amuse. 


Or shall I liken thee 
To the smooth surface of a lake, 
In which we love to see 
The stars of heaven reflected back, 
When night unrolls to the enchanted eye, 
The ’spangled curtain of the dark blue sky? 


Oh! there the radiant spheres 
In heaven’s inverted concave glow, 
And every ray appears 
Reflected from a deep abyss below, 
W hile o’er our heads their orbs through ether roll, 
And with poetic rapture fill the soul. 


Above the rest resplendent, 
The bard of Avon’s waneless star, 
Shines lord of the ascendant, 
And shoots his blazing glories far, 
While next, immortal Milton’s sapphire rays, 
Pour on the eye a bright empyrean blaze, 


But, ah! the attempt were vain, 
To number all the starry host, 
That in her splendid train, 
Bright eyed poesy can boast, 
These glimmering faintly, while with powerful ray 
Those shoot abroad as general as the day. 


Disdain not yet the beam 
That genius scatters from his glittering car, 
Although it may not gleam 
From Byron’s sun or Moore’s bright morning star, 
But gathering ali their rich and varied dyes, 
Shine like a rainbow in the vernal skies, 
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JOURNAL 


OF A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS, CAVES AND SPRINGS 
OF VIRGINIA. 


By a New-Englander. 


To Cartes E. Suerman, Esq., of Mobile, Ala. 


These fragments of a Diary, kept during a tour made in his 
society, are respectfully and affectionately inscribed, by his 
friend and fellow-traveller, THE AUTHOR. 





Virginia! Yet I own 
I love thee still, although no son of thine! 

For I have climbed thy mountains, not alone,— 
And made the wonders of thy vallies mine ; 
Finding, from morning’s dawn till day’s decline. 

Some marvel yet unmarked,—some peak, whose throne 
Was loftier,—girt with mist, and crowned with pine : 

Some deep and rugged gien, with copse o’ergrown,— 
The birth of some sweet valley, or the line 

Traced by some silver stream that murmurs lone: 

Or the dark cave, where hidden crystals shine, 

Or the wild arch, across the blue sky thrown. 

+ * * * * * 
* * * * + + 


Wilde. 


CHAPTER Ivy. 


Sunday at White Sulphur. Reflections. 
Lewisburg. A Deer Hunt. More Visiters. 
Nights. Serenades. A Night Ramble. 


An Excursion to 
The Climate. Fine 
The Array of Stars. 


White Sulphur Springs, July 27, 1835. 
Yesterday was Sunday :— 


But the sounds of the church-going bell, 
These valliee and rocks never hear, 
Ne’er sigh at the sound of a knell, 
Nor smile when Sabbaths appear. 


There are occasionally religious services in the ball- 
room, when a clergyman, willing to perform there, is to 
be found among the guests, but yesterday, the appear- 
ince of the blacks in their best attire and in their high- 
est spirits, was the only indication of the return of that 
sacred day. Perhaps there were less promenading, less 
music, and less gaiety than during the rest of the week, 
but still to a New-Englander, it seemed very little like 
Sunday. 

But nature’s Sabbath dawns wherever the heart is 
attuned to that sacred sympathy which sees in the quiet 
seclusion of the woodland retreat, a fit altar for the 
sacrifices of a grateful heart, worshipping beneath the 
blue dome of Heaven, as in a temple built by Deity, as 
the place which he has made glorious for his presence, 
and where to the pure in spirit he is ever accessible, 
though arrayed in all the splendor of his divinity. It 
never can be that 


‘Sunday dawns no Sabhath-day for him,”’ 


who, removed far from the delights of home, cannot 
worship in temples made with hands, though the spirit 
of worship and the sentiment of gratitude, and the emo- 
tion of a humble and dependant heart, on a review of 
its own demerits and its abounding causes of thankful- ' 
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ness, may yet be ever active within him. Such a one 
finds a temple, an altar, a choral symphony, wherever 
the cope of Heaven arches over the retreats of nature, 
wherever the shade of the forest, the rippling of the 
streamlet, and the music of birds, invite to medita- 
tion, to reflection, to adoration of the gifts, and wonder- 
ful order of Providence, and to the welling-up of those 
emotions, which, while they are irrespective of time and 
place, are as grateful in the sight of Him who looks 
upon the heart, as though they sprung from the stuc- 
coed domes, the vaulted roofs, and Gothic arches of the 
proudest fanes erected by the hands of man. And where 
does nature keep Sabbath, if not here, in these pathless 
woods,—on the slope of these magnificent mountains,— 
beneath these mild skies, and amid these sylvan shades, 
tuneful with the voices of a thousand birds, and sooth- 
ing the spirit of the worshipper with the gentle flow of 
many brooks, musically gliding over the pebbles that 
lie below, glistening in the straggling sunbeam that 
finds its way through the overarching foliage? 

At no great distance from this spot the sermon of the 
old blind preacher, described so touchingly by the late 
William Wirt of Virginia, in his celebrated “ British 
Spy,” was delivered. All will recollect that pathetic 
story: the woodland scene among the mountains,—-the 
passionate eloquence of the preacher,—the raising of his 
sightless eyes to Heaven,—the description of the Sa- 
viour’s sufferings,—the comparison between the death 
of Socrates and that of Christ,—and that glowing pero- 
ration, “Socrates died like a philosopher,—but Jesus 
Christ like a God!” That sermon was uttered in such 
a temple, and surrounded by such associations as I 
have imperfectly described. That temple was among 
these very mountains, and between their ridges reside 
the descendants of that old blind patriarch: and such 
were the recollections that have sanctified the day that 
has just passed, otherwise unmarked by any surround- 
ing religious associations. 

July 28. 

An excursion to Lewisburg. This isa pleasant little 
village, distant from the White Sulphur about ten miles, 
and a pretty ride, often enjoyed by the residents here. 
With good horses and in a convenient phaeton, (a Bal- 
timore friend’s,) the journey was accomplished in little 
more than an hour and a half, through a lovely tract 
of country, the whole length of which was traversed 
by the fine turnpike of which I have already said some- 
thing in commendation. We passed, and were passed 
and met by several vehicles, in which pleasure-parties 
to and from the Springs, below as well as above, from 
the Sweet as well as the White Sulphur, were dashing 
along the well graded road, all in high glee. Arrived 
at Lewisburg, | went over to the Court House, where 
the court of appeals was in session. This is the highest 
tribunal in the state, and the chief justice, or president, 
is Henry St. George Tucker, to whom I have already 
particularly alluded. There were one or two impor- 
tant cases expected to come on,—and the distinguished 
Richmond barrister, Chapman Johnson, was there. - But 
the cases were postponed or settled, and I had not an 
opportunity of hearing, as I had hoped to do, the argu- 
ment of the learned counsel. It was a disappointment, 
but these are the lot of man, and I went back to the 
hotel, enjoyed a dinner that would have surprised nine- 


its sumptuousness, and trotted back to the Springs, 
on the whole quite pleased with my little excursion. 


July 29. 


A deer hunt, This morning “the hounds were un- 
kennelled, all ripe for the chase,” and came dashing 
through the square, baying in full chorus, with half a 
dozen young gentlemen, headed by Nimrod, who ever 
and anon blew a note on his horn to keep in the hounds, 
all arrayed in proper trim for hunting the deer in the 
neighboring mountains. It was a novel and a gallant 
sight. The morning was clear and brilliant, and every 
thing promised a merry excursion, and plenty of sport. 
The huntsmen were mounted on fine horses, each car- 
ried a gun or rifle, and off they went for the mountain, in 
a southerly direction. Arrived at the haunts of the 
game, the leader of the chase stationed a man at seve- 
ral open passes or intervals among the mountains, who 
was to watch the coming forth of the deer as he should 
break cover, and bound for shelter across them to the 
opposite thicket. ‘The hounds were all this time on the 
scent, and soon the game was afoot. The crack of 
rifles was heard, and the deep baying of the hounds 
was unintermitting. But, contrary to the usual good 
fortune of Nimrod and his “merry men all,” there was 
no game struck, or if struck, it was but slightly, and not 
skilfully enough to secure the prey. 


** So letting the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play,” 


the huntsmen returned, with no other satisfaction for 
their morning’s excursion, than a good ride, good exer- 
cise, and the customary “treat” from the individual 
who was so unfortunate as to make an unsuccessful 
shot. Such is a stag hunt in the Alleghanies, and dif- 
fering only from the most of them, in the important 
particular, that the specimen furnished you was not 
crowned with the usual success. 

The Springs are still filling. Scores of applicants are 
turned away daily, and are quartered about in the 
neighborhood, ready at any moment to slip in, when- 
ever the scales of Mr. Anderson’s even-handed justice 
shall incline favorably. Among the last new arrivals 
are large parties from South Carolina. Virginia, too, 
is on the qui vive. The neighboring Springs are pour- 
ing in upon us their visitants, and the surrounding 
country is full of quarantiners, waiting for admission. 
Not a place in which to lay one’s head can be had, inter 
parietes, and as to Dickson’s, the Sweet Springs, “the 
White House on the Hill,” the Brick Tavern, and all 
the other suburbs of this place, numerous as they are, 
they are overflowing with anxious expectants, (four beds 
ina room, and three in a bed,) who every morning turn 
their longing, lingering look towards the paradise they 
may notenter. Some, more hardy than the rest, come 
boldly in, deposite their baggage on the piazza, borrow 
a friend’s room in which to dréss, spend the day and 
evening, and then sleep, or not sleep, heaven only 
knows where, until the dawn of the day which is to 
admit them to acabin in “Alabama Row,” or “ The 
Wolf.” I have frequently seen recumbent forms upon 
the benches under the trees in the square, covered with 
thick great-coats or cloaks, at midnight, apparently en- 
joying sound repose in the still moonlight, undisturbed 





tenths of the country inn-keepers of New England, by 
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the awakened hounds. What will not people do to 
keep their place in the train of fashion and pleasure? 

But few go away, compared with the number of ar- 
rivals. The pleasures of the place, the opportunity of 
social intercourse of a grade much higher and more 
agreeable than is usually enjoyed at watering places, 
the convenience of making pleasant excursions for miles 
around the Springs, as a common centre, attract and 
retain many more guests than the pleasure or the ne- 
cessity of drinking the waters. Paradise and North 
Carolina Rows, present every evening a most attractive 
spectacle, the white piazzas filled with crowds of happy 
visiters, and vocal with hundreds of joyous voices. The 
seats beneath the trees at twilight are also well filled, 
and the dancers are beginning, as I write, to gather in 
the hall. The translucent clouds resting on the peaks 
of the mountains, have caught and reflected the last 
rays of the sun that has long since disappeared behind 
them, and are now softening from their yellow lustre 
into a thin curling mass of vapor, through which the 
stars are beginning to twinkle, and beneath which the 
new moon is bashfully sinking behind the hills. The 
new moon! If there be not in the modest beaming of 
that pale crescent the promise of midnight serenade, 
and of beauty’s dream broken by the gentle breathings 
of flute and flageolet, perchance of manly voice, to the 
touch of the gay guitar,—there is no virtue extant in 
the legendary lore of astrology. 

The evening air among these hills is damp and misty, 
and yet no one ever takes cold here. There seems to 
be a salubriousness even in the vapors which rise amid 
the mountains, and descend in showers or dews upon 
us in this happy valley. The truth is, these vapors, 
from the nature of the soil and the atmosphere, are not 
miasmatic nor impure. They rise from the pure bosom 
of our “gentle mother,” and bear with them nothing 
that is not healthful, mild and salubrious; and it has 
actually come to be a popular belief in this region, that 
the night airs and night dews of the White Sulphur, are 
highly beneficial to invalids. 


July 30. 

I did not miscalculate on the gallantry and taste of 
the lovers at Spa. ‘There were serenades last night, even 
as I predicted. Towards midnight I was wakened by 
a strain of sweet music, breaking in upon the stillness 
of night, and charming the air with melody. It proceed- 
ed from the band at present performing here, and was 
executed with taste and feeling. Soon a voice came 
stealing, in unison with the strain, upon my ear. It 
was breathed from the lips of some youth beneath a 
lady’s window in Paradise Row, and it was with sin- 
gular appropriateness of selection, that the serenader, 
in a mirthful and arch style of execution, commenced 
with “We’re all a’noddin’,”—following this introduction 
with “Oft in the Stilly Night,” and closing his per- 
formance with “‘ Farewell, but whenever you welcome 
the hour.” Soon all was hushed, the tinkling of the 
guitar, the breathing of the flute, the warbling of the 
clarionet, the swell of the mellow horn, and the accents 
of the serenader, all died away upon the ear, and the 
fair objects of this graceful compliment were left to 
dream of the sounds to which they had been listening, 
just as the evening star was also pillowing itself upon the 
clear mountain top. 





** Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
The floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


I was curious to see how this lovely place looked 
beneath the still and quiet cope of heaven, lighted only 
by the stars, at deep midnight; and finding it impossi- 
ble to recover the sleep that had been broken by the 
serenaders, I walked forth into the open air, and com- 
menced my midnight ramble. Before me stood the pa- 
vilion, imbosomed in foliage,—its white columns show- 
ing like marble in the clear starlight. The white cluster 
of stars that extends ina milky path across the heavens, 
was shedding down a soft and peculiar radiance upon 
the statue that presides over the fountain,—while a 
solitary lamp hung within, to light the casual visitant 
to the pure element that bubbles up beneath. I stooped 
to quaff the elixir; for I have learned, as all will learn 
who come and try, to love it as never did a devotee of 
Bacchus love the juice of the ruddy grape. I pursued 
my way refreshed,—and followed the spring from its 
outlet to its course among the woods that hang over 
it, reflecting their heavy limbs in its translucent waters. 
It is a beautiful little stream, and pursues its steady, 
onward, undeviating, and perennial path, until it swells 
the current of the great Ohio in the west. 

As I passed along this little river’s bank, beneath the 
overarching woods, I suddenly roused the hounds, that 
lie in their kennel at my left. They had been tired 
with the day’s chase, and were more quiet than usual. 
Indeed, I had not thought of my proximity to them, as 
I went on my silent way. But no sooner did they hear 
my footsteps near their domain, but as if by a unanimous 
concert of purpose, they rushed open-mouthed to the 
fence of their enclosure, and raised a baying, that re- 
minded me of Virgil's description of the barking of 
Cerberus, on the descent of Eneas to Avernus. As 
my steps receded, they became quiet, or nearly so, an 
occasional short, sharp howl, alone testifying the un- 
willingness with which dogs as well as men submit to 
have their slambers broken. I felt no compunction on 
that score, however, offsetting thereto many similar dis- 
turbances suffered on my own part, attributable to the 
agency of these very gentry. So, leaving them to 
reflect on the virtue and propriety of retributive justice 
as they best might, I pursued my walk. 

The array of stars is a noble sight, even to the un- 
initiated in astronomy. The stars,—the same stars 
that on the plains of Shinar God bade bis chosen patri- 
arch Abraham to count as the number of his seed,—the 
reward of his faithfulness. The same stars beneath 
which Jacob lay, and dreamed that they formed the 
pavement upon which angels we'ked »—the stars, the 
bright, the beautiful, the mus« 
nature’s birth, and that sing eve: heir spheres. The 
unloosed bands of the Pleiades, twinkling in their seven 
harmonious orbits,—the belted Orion,—-the Serpent twi- 
ning its lustrous folds between the Bears,—the lovely 
Lyra, on which you can almost fancy the symphonies 
of the heavenly choir are singing,—the Dogs, beautiful 
and more bright than those which poets fabled as ac- 
companying Diana in her chase,-~Aldebaran, prince of 
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Hyades,—Gemini, those gentle twins,—Capella, that 
seems a train of starry effulgence as she bounds across 
the firmament, like the Capella of the: hills she shines 
upon. Thus did I wander and gaze, until my weary 
footsteps tended homewards, and I returned to my 
pillow, just as the last glimmer in the latest cottager’s 
window was expiring. 


CHAP. V. 


Death at the Springs. 
takings. 


Funerals. The Stranger-Dead. Leave- 
Poetry tothe Pope. Time at the Springs. 


White Sulphur Springs, July 31, 1835. 


Death is everywhere,—and the healing waters of this 
blessed Spring are not always efficacious, But two 
deaths have occurred here this season, and one was 
that of Dr. Stevenson of Boston; whose amiability 
and excellence of character, whose gentleness and 
suavity of manners, whose professional and literary 
skill and genius, and whose general value as a citizen, 
are well known to Bostonians. He died here, in this 
lovely spot, whither he had come to avail himself of 
the use of the waters, being in a very low state of 
health—away from all save a few friends who surround- 
ed his pillow during his last days, and made up by 
their assiduous attentions and delicate offices of kind- 
ness for the absence of those comforts which can only 
be enjoyed, at such a time, among one’s kindred. 
He was much respected and lamented here, no less 
than at home. 

The other was that of a New York lady, who had 
left that city in delicate health, to travel to the western 
country, where she had relatives, This journey was 
recommended to her by her physicians, as likely to 
restore her to health, and with her husband, she reach- 
ed this point in her tour, where, having business of 
pressing importance to attend to, he left her, not worse 
than she had been on her journey thus fer, and return- 
ed to New York. He had, however, been there but a 
few days, when he heard, first of the extreme illness of 
his wife, and on his way to meet her here, of her death. 
He took the stage-coach in which I came from Staun- 
ton,and we came on together. Heart-broken he ar- 
rived at the Springs to perform the last sad offices to 
the remains of the partner of his life,—but too late, 
They had been faithfully discharged by strangers: and 
he had only the sad consolation to learn that all which 
could be done had been performed by the residents and 
visitants of the Springs, in the neighborhood where he 
had left her,—and to visit her grave in the little burying 
ground connected with the place. 

Such little incidents, at places so thronged with people 
from all parts of the country, strangers to each other, 
and having no other sympathies with each others’ feel- 
ings than that which is the dictate of a common nature, 
are always touching and impressive. It was a moving 
sight to behold that pall borne to the grave in a land so 
far from the home of the departed, by the hands of 
strangers,—to see the remains of loveliness and worth 
followed to the tomb by those who had not known in 
life the form that had faded and was now mouldering 
to ashes, but who felt bound by the strong chain of 





human sympathy, to do these last sad offices to one who 
had not died “among her kindred.” There was acheck 
awhile to all the gaiety and mirth of this gay and mirth- 
ful place, and the semblance, if not the reality of decent 
sorrow and quiet sadness, gave a striking illustration of 
the natural effect upon the mind of such lessons of the 
mutability of human affairs, as the funeral train pursued 
its slow and solemn way through the walks now de- 
serted by the gay crowd, whose demeanor indicated 
that such an impression was produced as the scene 
seemed to demand. It was a moving illustration of the 
truth, that “in the midst of life we are in death.” 

‘ * * * * * 

The parting of friends, whose friendships have been 
formed but within a few weeks, and who, on bidding 
farewell to each other, have no other ties to sunder than 
those that have had so short a time to twine around 
their hearts, would hardly seem, when abstractly con- 
sidered, as likely to cause much mutual regret or to 
produce a pang to feelings so slightly interested by as- 
sociation, habit, or sympathy. Yet there is, now and 
then, at places like this, (where we meet for the indul- 
gence of the best feeling of our nature, whence all 
interests that can clash with each other are, in the na- 
ture of things, completely shut out and unthought of, 
and where every one strives to enjoy the opportunity 
that may never again occur, to become interested in 
those he meets, and to make himself acceptable to 
them,) a parting that approaches in poignancy the sepa- 
rations of older friends, and the sundering of ties more 
strongly knit. It is honorable to our nature that this is 
so. Ata place like this, there is a gathering of those 
whose habits and education are such as to render them 
likely to be mutually pleased with each other, and to 
unite them together by such common bonds as are fur- 
nished by the scene, the mature of the occasions that 
call them hither, and the similarity of pursuits and 
identity of purposes that mark their life while here. 
The little community becomes more and more consoli- 
dated in feeling, and its component parts become more 
and more necessary to each other’s enjoyment—and 
thus, when there occurs a rupture in the chain of sym- 
pathies so produced by the removal of a single link, it 
is sympathetically felt throughout all the rest, and the 
loss is felt in proportion to the importance of the link 
to the continuity and strength of the chain. 


August 3. 

Here is a copy of verses which have been “a nine 
days’ wonder” at this place, and the curiosity as to the 
authorship of which has hardly yet subsided. They are 
addressed toa gentleman well known and highly ap- 
preciated in the annals of White Sulphur, the grand 
master of ceremonies for years on festive occasions, 
and by prescription the Patroon of the establishment. 
I may be breaking faith to send it to the press, but I 
hope it will be excusable, as an attempt to preserve, 
in a durable form, one of the prettiest “bubbles of 
the Brunnens,” which the season has produced. 


TO WILLIAM POPE, ESQ. 


Oh the White Sulphur Spring! the White Sulphur Spring ! 
How pure, how limpid, how cool are its waters! 

Every year, thither borne upon hopes buoyant wing, 
Hie the brave and the fair and the rich from all quarters. 
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Some go to seek pleasure and some to woo health, 
And others, like “*Celebs in search of a wife,” 
Whose virtues and charms, though unaided by wealth, 


Shall solace their cares and enrapture their life. 


But others there are, the base sordid elves! 
Who sigh not for these—their object is money ! 
Ye favored of fortune, take care of yourselves ! 
Ah! list not their love-tales, though melting as honey. 


Oh the White Sulphur Spring! the White Sulphur Spring 
Can cure every evil that ever was known— 

Gout, fever, dyspepsia, and each horrid thing 
That e’er worried the flesh or tormented the bone, 


How verdant its lawns in the depth of the mountains ;— 
How snug are its cabins, all ranged in a row— 

What spruce beaux and belles daily quaff at its fountains, 
So gay and so stylish, they make quite a show. 


When the bell sounds to dinner, what throngs sally forth, 
Of bachelors, maidens, of husbards and wives! 

There tories and whigs, from the South and the North, 
Talking and walking as if for their lives. 


At table what scrambling, and bustle and clamor! 

Here gentlemen calling, and there servants running ! 
Vulecan’s stout myrmidons, wielding the hammer, 

Could not have occasioned a clatter more stunning. 


But enough of terrestrials; now haste we to Paradise, 
Where dwell the bright houries, whose soft silken chains 
Have entwined many hearts, and led them to sacrifice 
Friendship’s sage feelings to love’s silly pains! 


There you'll find sweet Miss C. and Miss B. and Miss W., 
And some other belles whoin R d reside ;— 

But beware of their charms, they have power to trouble you, 
And cause what is much like an ache in the side ! 





From Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
From Louisville, Lynchburg, and Edenton City, 
There are fair ones and rare ones—just look in that walk ! 
Tis filled with the graceful, the beauteous, the witty! 


There are songstresses also among the blithe train, 
Whose soft notes enchant as they fall on the ear— 

And Havanna can boast of a nymph whose sweet strain 
It delights every lover of music to hear. 


At night you must wend to Terpsichore hall ; 

You’ll see there assembled a brilliant collection, 
Who form every evening a sociable ball, 

Where cotillons and waltzes are danced to perfection. 


There are judges and gen’rals, whose names I could mention, 
And lawyers and doctors, all worthy of fame; 

But to lengthen this ballad is not my intention, 
Such time would it take every one to proclaim. 


Yet ere I conclude, lo! a paradox hear! 
Though protestants all, yet obey we a POPE, 
Whose mandates give pleasure, whene‘er they appear— 
That long he may reign most devoutly we hope! 


bd * * * * ~ 


Time wears on here amidst new arrivals, new de- 
partures, new faces and new incidents. The strong 
man of yesterday has his chill or fever to-day, and the 
languid eye of a few hours bygone, is relighted now 
with its pristine lustre. All the world has dyspepsia, 
or is diseased in the liver, or racked with rheumatics, 
or eaten up with ennui, or bewildered with those gen- 
tlemen in blue, who often drive a man out of himself to get 
rid of them: and so “all the world” come to the Springs. 
Shoals of valetudinarians, of convalescents, of robust 
impersonations of ruddy health, and of that numerous 
class of Spa-visitants who drir the water “from mere 
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wantonness,”—(to say nothing of adventurers, matri- 
monially, mammonially, and mirthfully,—of old men 
to spend fortunes, and young men to get them,—of old 
women to marry daughters, and young women to marry 
husbands, )—daily arrive at our doors, anxious for ad- 
mission to these crowded cabins, and are more often 
turned off than taken in, Meantime enough of novelty 
is discovered in the morning to last during the day,— 
a new equipage, a new dress, a new gait, a new ex- 
pression, a new manner or a new oddity, serving as a 
topic of conversation to fill up the intervals of lounging 
or sleeping, of reading, writing, eating, drinking, and 
bathing,—-until night-fall, when the ball-room is lighted, 
the music strikes up, and the dancers gather in the hall. 
There, all is animation until the clock strikes eleven,— 
the merry meeting is dissolved, sleep seals the drowsy 
eyes of the tired devotee of pleasure, while those of 
the suffering sick are yet unclosed, and strangers to 
As the day, 
so the darkness wears away apace,—another sun dawns 
over the mountains, and our little world awakens again 
to go through its gay routine, till weariness, the desire 
to change, or the end of the season, puts a period to the 
scene. 


the sweet restorer the live long night. 


THE WEST FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


By L. M. of Washington City. 


CHAPTER IL. 


The object of Major G. and his party was to reach 
the foot of Spencer’s mountain before nightfall, that 
they might commence its ascent at the first dawn of 
the morning. They had before them a toilsome, labo- 
rious, and dangerous undertaking. The trace was 
winding, and not more than three feet wide. Above, the 
rocks were piled together in such immense masses, and 
to such an amazing height, that it was fearful to look 
up. At various projecting points of them, the hawks 
and eagles were seen teaching their young to try their 
strength in short and fluttering flights, then returning to 
the shelter of their maternal wings. Below, the ravines 
were so deep that if the traveller dared to look down 
into these bottomless abysses, his head became dizzy, 
and he lost all self-command. After the march was 
commenced not a word was spoken. Each rider having 
his gun in his hand, and his baggage on his shoulder, 
drove his steed slowly before him, conscious that he 
might be shot down at every tarn of the trace. At 
short distances the caravan was halted that the horses 
might take breath, At last the whole of the company 
reached the highest point of the mountain without inter- 
ruption. Casting their eyes down the precipice up 
which they had clambered, they felt an involuntary 
shuddering. But the prospect was now magnificent. 
The sun was shining in all his glory; the sky was 
cloudless. Behind them afar off, they saw the Holston 
winding its way to the south-west. Before them, on 
their left, was the broad Tennessee, whose placid 
waters were moving slowly on to mingle with those of 
the father of rivers. The fogs which had settled on the 
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swamps and marshes were rising and dissipating 
under the influence of the increasing heat. Occa- 
sionally, the smoke of some far distant ‘Indian fire was 
mingling itself with the surrounding atmosphere. No 
sound of the woodman’s axe interrupted the silence 
that pervaded this illimitable wilderness. ‘The tops of 
the trees had budded ; the snakes had shed their skins, 
and were crawling slowly from their dens; the bears 
were emerging lazily from their winter wallows; the 
wild geese were uttering their glad cries. To the right 
and to the north of the travellers there was an inter- 
minable stretch of bald, bleak and barren mountains. 
But the scene that lay before them and at their feet 
was ravishing. ‘They beheld at last the mighty West, 
the future abode of countless millions. Descending the 
mountain, the party halted about dusk; struck théir 
flints ; applied the sparks to some dry leaves; kindled up 
fires; secured their horses so that they might feed on 
the cane, and be readily found in the morning ; broiled 
their meat; passed the good-natured joke around, and 
rolled up in their blankets, with their heads resting 
upon their saddle seats, they soon fell away into sleep. 

On the thirteenth day after leaving the landing, the 
travellers reached the Nashville station. When they 
emerged from the contiguous wood, and were seen by 
the settlers, loud, long, and reiterated shouts rung 
through The men rushed out to meet and 
congratulate them on their coming. The women and 
children gathered around them. Even the horses which 
they rode seemed to be conscious that they had reached 
once more the abodes of civilized man. The arrival of 
the strangers was like sudden and unexpected succor 
sent to a besieged and starving city. The hunting dogs 
pawed about their feet as if they were old friends. 

In consequence of this accession-to their numbers, the 
settlers took immediate steps to procure additional 
means of subsistence. A strong detachment was de- 
The seine was hauled, and large 
quantities of fresh fish taken. The opening spring 
admonished the young men to start their ploughs. 
They were encouraged to do so by the reflection that 
the recent addition to their strength gave new assu- 
rance that they would be able to keep their footing in 
the country. 

Within five miles of Nashville there were three sta- 
tions, at each of which there resided about eighty 
persons, most of them adults. Runners were sent to 
inform them that a large number of emigrants had 
arrived, and that it was proposed to celebrate the 
event by a dance at the Nashville station the next 
evening. ‘This invitation produced a strong and de- 
lightful sensation amongst the invited. They antici- 
pated, truly, that the strangers had brought letters 
and messages from their relatives and friends, of whom 
they had not heard for a long time, as well as small 
tokens of continued affection. All attended this cele- 
bration who were able todoso. Of young girls there 
were some fifteen or twenty, and a like number of mar- 
ried women with theirchildren. In going even these short 
distances, the visiters moved in military order. The 
females kept the trace. In front and rear, as well as on 
each side of them, the young men were stationed, who 
were well armed, and moved with the utmost circum- 
spection, The whole of the guests arrived in safety. 
About dark the musicians tuned their violins, and the 


the air. 


tailed for the chase. 








merry dance was begun, All seemed to forget that 
they were surrounded by a vigilant, insidious and 
remorseless foe—so strong is the social principle in our 
bosoms! so regardless are we of the coming calamities 
of the future, in the enjoyments of the present ! 

About midnight the partners in a reel took the floor 
and moved off. One of the ladies in it was descended 
from a distinguished family in North Carolina. Her 
person was small and delicate; her complexion brown; 
her eye of a dark hazel—large and languid. The 
expression of her countenance was exceedingly mild ; 
her manner gentle and fascinating. Those who ap- 
proached her, however rude and rough, were softened 
by the kind and gracious way in which she addressed 
them. That one so beautiful and of a nature so tender, 
should have adventured into so wild a country, excited 
wonder in those who were unacquainted with her story. 
But this high-born and high-bred woman had become 
devoted to an enterprising and chivalric young man, 
who loved her so passionately that he could not permit 
the winds of heaven to visit her too roughly, and who 
had recently received the appointment of surveyor- 
general of the new territory; a post requiring talents 
and education—one of great profit and imminent peril. 
After his marriage Major R. proceeded to prepare for 
a journey to the west. As the period of his departure 
approached, his young bride declared her unwillingness 
to be separated from him. He remonstrated with her 
kindly, but she persisted in her resolution to accompany 
him. After her arrival at the station she had given 
birth to a female infant. 

Suddenly, some person said, “ Whatcry isthat?” The 
music was hushed. It was, indeed, a cry of deep dis- 
tress and alarm. The tramp of horses descending the 
hill that overluoked the fortress was heard—the riders 
approaching at full speed, and redoubling their efforts 
to be heard. Terror was depicted in every counte- 
nance. The women grew pale, and the children gath- 
ered around their fathers and mothers. 

The commander of the station exclaimed, “ Indians!” 
As quick as thought, every man sprang to his rifle, 
tomahawk and knife. This commander was a veteran 
in war, of iron nerves, hard features, thick set and 
broad shouldered, slow in his movements, of solid judg- 
ment and immoveable courage. Great confidence was 
reposed in his military skill. When in his cups he 
would tell over how he had fought through the recent 
revolutionary contest; that he was standing close by 
Campbell, when he received from the surviving officer 
at King’s mountain the sword of the gallant Ferguson ; 
that on the next morning he had assisted in hanging a 
gang of tories, which was, as he believed, the best act 
of his life. 

The commander, Major W., said to his company 
with perfect coolness, “‘ Those who are coming are the 
surveyor-general and his party; watch, and when they 
reach the gate open it, let them in, then close it in- 
stantly and bar it’ In a moment they were in at a full 
strain and breathless. The company crowded around 
them. When they were able to speak, they stated that 
the party of the surveyor-general, which had gone out 
four days before, to make some surveys, being on its 
return, was suddenly set upon by more than four hun- 
dred Indians; that the surveyor and two of his chain- 
earriers were killed, and that they four had narrowly 
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escaped. Before this short narrative was closed, a faint 
shriek was heard from the devoted and gentle wife of 
the surveyor, who had sunk to the floor like a doomed 
victim. Three of the women bore her off to one of the 
cabins, whilst a fourth took care of her child. 

In a short time the station was surrounded by the 
whole force of the savages. The commander adopted 
the most judicious measures with the greatest delibera- 
tion. called 


The establishment the “station,” was 


built of long logs, placed end to end, and close together, 
the outsides were hewed down smooth, so that an ene- 
my could not reach the top, about twenty-five feet high, 
except by ladders. There were port-holes in the sides. 
This wooden wall enclosed about four acres of ground, 
within which there was a spring and many log dwel- 
lings. At the south-eastern corner there was a gate, 


This 


high enough for a man on horseback to enter. 


gate was used so continually that it became necessary | 


to frame it out of substantial pieces of wood, placed 
six or eight inches apart, in order that it might have 
the proper lightness, turning as it did on imperfect 
wooden hinges. 

The wife of the commander of this rude fortress was 
a heroine in the broadest sense of the term. At the 
time of which we are speaking she was about thirty, 
and the mother of six children. 


tall, with large limbs, and inclined to corpulency. | 


When she moved in pursuit of any purpose she seemed 
to stride over the earth. Her hair was of a light flaxen 
color, was turned back from her high, broad forehead, 
and tied behind by a simple leathern string. It was of 
great length, and spread all over her shoulders. Her 
step was quick; her eye piercing, and of the brightest 
blue ; her complexion of the most beautiful white ; her 
person was perfectly erect ; her chest large and promi- 
nent; her voice was loud and penetrating. When she 
spoke, the hearer instantly detected in her the spirit of 
command. The passions of this woman were stormy, 
and yet her affections were tender and ardent. In all 
the relations of wife, mother, sister and friend, she 
manifested the deepest and most endearing devotion. 
Her female companions looked on her with awe and 


reverence, because she was gifted with so sound a judg- 


ment, and so great a share of common sense. Her 
apprehension was as rapid as the lightning. Unlike 


most of her sex, she was a total stranger to thick-coming 
fancies, but saw everything that concerned her interests 
through the medium of an unclouded reason. When 
placed in emergencies, she had all the admirable readi- 
ness of woman. 

As soon as the men had taken the positions assigned 
them, Mrs. W. observed to her husband, whom she 
familiarly denominated John, “I think that there are 
not enough bullets moulded, or patches cut; the pow- 
der-horns want filling; the boys had better throw out 
their priming and pick their flints.’ To one of the 
women she said, ‘Go to yonder furthest cabin and 
bring me some bars of lead.” ‘To two others she cried 
out, “‘ Mend up the fires—put on the skillets and hand 
me the moulds; set a bucket of water close by to cool 
the balls in.” The lead being brought, she seized an axe 
and cut up enough of pieces to fill the vessels, Hur- 
rying to a large poplar. chest, she drew therefrom a 
wooden box containing powder; the flasks having 
been brought to her, she filled them with as ‘steady 


She was unusually | 


— ————— Ee 
a hand as if she had been engaged in an indifferent 
duty, and apparently without losing a single grain—so 
concentrated were her energies in this cause of life and 
death! She cut up a quantity of patches, and when she 
delivered them, she remarked, “ that without them the 
balls would be too small for the bores of the rifles, and 
that they might make scattering fire.’ In about an 
hour after the first alarm, the enemy gathered around 
| the station. They kindled a fire near the gate, but so 
| much wide of it that those within could not assail them 
successfully. 





Having gathered up some live chunks, 
they advanced with loud yells, with the view of apply- 
ing them to the gate, but just as they were in the act of 
doing so, the whites poured into'them a deadly volley. 
Several were heard to fall, and were quickly dragged 
| away by the survivors, 

| A considerable time elapsed before a second assault 
was made. 





ob At length, the enemy approached, some 
with fire, and others with their guns in their hands, 
| which they suddenly protruded through the spaces of 
| the gate, discharged them, and shot down seven of the 
whites; five of whom were killed on the spot. 
Ii was now clear that a desperate effort must be made 
to disperse the party. If the fortress were set on fire, 
the assailants would gain an entrance, and every soul 
The force of the Indians 
was so great, that if they persevered, they could afford 
to lose a large number, provided they should be able 
lat last to A short council 
|held, when Henry G. stepping forward, with a firm 


within would be massacred. 


achieve a victory. was 
| . 

voice and manner, suggested a new plan of operations. 
| He proposed, that twenty of the men should clamber 
| 


| tions on the plate at the top, and fire upon the assailants 


up the inside of the wall of the station, teke their posi- 
|as they gathered at the gate. Such an attack, he said, 
The resolute 
| wife of the commander, who was everywhere amidst 


would do certain and fatal execution. 
| these horrors wholly undismayed, listened to this plan 
with intense interest. Clapping her hand upon Hen- 
ry’s back, she said, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ You are a dear, 
brave boy.” 

On Henry’s turning his eye to his left, there stood 
his father. Every drop of blood seemed to have left 
him; his face was of a) ashy hue. In a suppressed 
tone, he expostulated gently, and seemed convulsed by 
a struggle between paternal affection and the senti- 
ments of a high and delicate honor. He said simply, 
that perhaps the assailants might be repelled without 
so great a hazard, and that the position on the top of the 
wall would expose every one who ascended to almost 
certain death. 

But a very large majority were in favor of the new 
scheme. Henry offered to lead the party, and in a 
moment the required number were in readiness.— 
They reached the plate with much difficulty, but when 
there, they could not be readily seen, as the night was 
dark. 

In a little time, upwards of one hundred Indians 
moved up to the gate; some with pieces of timber on 
their shoulders, with which they intended to batter it 
down; others with fire, and others with their pieces 
loaded. When they had become huddled together and 
had fallen into confusion, presenting the appearance of 
a disorderly and uncontrolled mob, the whites below 
and those above fired at the same instant. It was 
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understood, that Henry and his party should descend 
immediately after they had delivered their fire, but one 
of the men, who was large and heavy, was slow in his 
movements; an Indian who was standing some ten or 
fifteen paces from the crowd, saw him, raised his rifle, 
and drew the trigger: the bullet struck him between 
his eyes, and he fell like a mass of lead perfectly dead 
at the feet of his wife below, who was watching to 
ascertain his fate. She sunk down on his lifeless body, 
and both were quickly removed by the order of Mrs. 
W. Seeing him fall, she sprang to him, and throwing 
her keen eye upon him, she cried out in a plaintive 
tone, “*P 

It appeared afterwards that this last effort of the 
whites had been so fatal to the enemy that they were 
disheartened, and had imbibed the opinion that those 
within the fortress were far more numerous than they 
really were. 

Accordingly they withdrew, taking both their dead 
and wounded with them, as was their established cus- 
tom. After the day had dawned, the commander or- 
dered that the necessary preparations should be made 
for the interment of those who had fallen. The young 
men procured some stakes, which being driven into the 
ground, rough planks were placed thereon, and the 
whole of the six corpses were laid out side by side, 
and dressed in white cotton homespun. The wife of 
the commander covered each gently with a white sheet. 
Having done this, she passed out of the station, and in 
about half an hour returned with both hands full of 
wild flowers, which she scattered over the dead bodies. 
Amongst the killed was a striplin 


oor fellow, he is gone!” 


g, who was uncom- 
monly handsome, and who was just nineteen, the 
oldest child of his parents, who were also residing 
within the Raising the sheet, this woman 
looked at him long and earnestly, then said, whilst the 
tears were stealing down her face, ““ What a pity that 
he should have been cut off so soon !” 

The parents of this youth sat down together near 
his body, and remained by it throughout the day, to all 
appearance wholly inconsolable. On the other side, 
was the wife of him who had fallen from the top of the 
rampart, wrapt in grief. 

Her two little children were at her feet, unconscious 
of their irreparable loss. Perceiving that their mother 
withheld from them her accustomed endearments, they 
endeavored in vain to arouse her attention by climbing 
up on her knee, and inquiring of her by their looks, 
“what was the matter with her?” 

About eleven o’clock, the whole company was gath- 
ered around the dead bodies. The women sung 
several hymns. After they had ceased, those present 
dispersed, that they might partake of a slight repast. 
The order was, that the interment should take place a 
little before sundown. Just as the procession was 
formed, the commander said, that no brave soldier who 
fell in battle under his eye, should ever be buried with- 
out military honors: that this act of respect was always 
due to the memory and deeds of the gallant defenders 
of their country; that such was the established custom 
during the revolutionary war. A platoon was detailed 
for this duty. The company moved slowly on—the 
women singing as they proceeded. When it had 
reached the graves, Major G. stepped forward, and 
read the funeral service. The old veteran then waved 


fortress. 





his hand, and the platoon fired into the cold and narrow 
abodes of the fallen. The sound reverberated along 
the neighboring hills, and at last died away upon the 
ear. The party returned in profound silence. 


But there was one being who had participated in the 
recent tragedy, and who commanded the sympathy of 
every heart. This was the wife of the surveyor-gene- 
ral. Her misery seemed to be unsusceptible of any 
alleviation. Unlike most of those around her, she had 
left all her relatives behind her, for she had literally 
torn herself from the embraces of her father and mother, 
to participate in the fortunes of a husband whom she 
adored. The road before him was thickly beset with 
dangers—wealth and honor were within his grasp— 
but he had fallen, and she was desolate. 

The wife of the commander used every effort to 
soothe her wounded spirit, by arousing her toa sense 
of the dependant condition of her infant. She some- 
times dressed it, and laid it by her side ; she offered her 
the consolations of religion; but the stormy scenes of 
a western frontier were too rough for the gentle nature 
of this woman. The arrow which had been shot at 
her had reached her heart. She gradually pined away, 
and mourned as one without hope. The long hours 
were passed in listlessness and dejection. She sat and 
watched day after day the sun descending in cloudless 
glory into twilight. She cast her longing eyes in the 
direction where they told her lay the unburied and 
unhonored corpse of her husband. At last, she sent 
one of the children one morning to the wife of the com- 
mander with a message that she wished to see her. 
This summons was obeyed instantly. She desired that 
her child should be brought and laid beside her. Paus- 
ing for several minutes, during which the tears ran 
rapidly down her pale cheeks, she broke silence, and 
said, ‘‘ My time has come; my spirit is broken—life is 
to me a burden. I have struggled a good while between 
hope and despair. This child will soon be an orphan. 
Your never-ceasing kindness has enkindled in me 
towards you an affection almost filial. I have sent for 
you to bid you farewell, and to commit this infant to 
your charge. I have to request that you, whenever 
this horrid war shall be followed by peace, will cause 
my child to be taken, and placed in the arms of my 
mother.” Then reclining her head, and placing her lips 
on those of the infant, she gently breathed out her im- 
mortal spirit. 





PRYNNE’S HISTRIOMASTIX. 


Prynne’s ‘ Histriomastix’ is a quarto of more than 
1100 pages—an invective against the stage—the matter 
chiefly temporary and levelled at fugitive events—the 
author never ventures upon the most trivial opinion 
without calling to his aid whatever has been said in all 
ages and nations—a Helluo libroram in which are quo- 
ted more than a thousand authors. Milton says of 
Prynne, “that hot querist for tythes whom ye may 
know by his wits lying ever beside him in the margin 
to be ever beside his wits in the text.” 
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THE FATE OF THE GIFTED. 


‘*As the body wastes, 


The spirit gathers greater strength, and sheds 
On the admiring world superna! light. 

Alas! that eloquence will soon be mute-- 
That harp, unstrung, shall lose its loveliness, 


Nor know its own sweet sound again,” 


It has long been a popular superstition, that superior 
mental endowment marks its possessor for an early 
grave. And not only so, but that early doom must re- 
sult, as a consequence, from a highly gifted mind. That 
the opinion is erroneous, at least in so far as a false 
cause is assigned for an effect, need not be denied. If it 
be true that unusual talent will inevitably invite death, 
the converse of the proposition ought to be equally true, 
that the entire void of mental possessions ensures a 
**ereen old age.” But we do not propose to combat 
error, neither do we intend to write a philosophical dis- 
quisition. That the gifted do find an early tomb, is so 
frequently true, that we cannot wonder at the preva- 
lence of the superstition, nor deem the sentiment of the 
ancients singular— 


** Whom the gods love, die young.” 


In many instances, we may mark the foe that des- 
troys them. In one case, a feeble physical frame seems 
to wear rapidly out, and consumption “ flushes the 
cheek” 


** With roses that bloom only o’er the grave ; 
And in that eye that once so mildly beamed, 
Kindles unnatural fires.’? 


In another case, poverty seems to have presided at the 
birth, and attends untiring throughout the short term of 
days, till despair and horror dry up the very fountain of 
life, and the poor victim sinks into an untimely grave. 
But we sometimes look in vain, and hence, no doubt, 
the notion, to which we have alluded, of the peculiar 
partiality of Heaven. 

Ai the risk of the charge of exquisite sentimentality, 
we hazard the assertion, that men of unusual poetical 
character seem to possess but little sympathy with the 
utilitarian world around them. Their soul is cast ina 
finer mould than that of the crowd with which they are 
doomed to mingle. The hum and bustle of the machi- 
nery of life jars discordantly on their ear. It is true, 
that the poet sometimes makes a business man: but it 
is not his peculiar talent that makes him thus. He 
becomes so in opposition to it. We are indeed at fault 
if a political economist would not endorse his genius 
as unproductive capital. 

When we speak of the poet, we by no means use the 
term in a limited sense. We mean the man of genius— 
of sensitive spirit—of brilliant imagination and fancy— 
of a soul delighting in the bright and beautiful things of 
earth—the child of nature. Forsuch—though they pos- 
sess many points of difference, and diversity of taste 
and pursuit—are united by a common bond of sympa- 
thy. The god within responds to the god without. 
The same yearning of soul afier spiritual things is 
theirs. The same turning from the discordant throng 


away, to commune with the “voices of nature,” They 
behold 








** With mind inspired and genius-brightened eye, 
Those beauties which eternally shine forth, 
Nature, in allthy works! To them what joy 
The morning landscape yields ; when the young sun 
Flings o’er the mountain his first bickering ray, 
And tips with wavering gold the embattled tower, 
While the first gleam the waters catch ! 

W hat joy 

Amid the forest depths to wander on, 
O’er flower-impurpled path, and list the tones 
Of the deep water-fall at silent noon, 
Drowning the wood-lark’s song ; and then to view 
Its angry flood, headlong from rock to rock, 
Leaping in thund’rous rush, with silvery arch, 
Melodiously sublime ! 

And oh! how sweet 
To them the golden sunset’s glowing hour, 
When high amid the evening’s gorgeous pomps 
That light the west, the mountain lifts its head, 
A rich impurpled pillow for the god 
Of day to reston; when the flocks and herds 
Are wandering homeward to the tinkling sound 
Of their own tuneful bells: and pastoral reed 
And song of milk-maid fill up every pause 
In nature’s vesper-anthem, while the spire 
And sun-gilt tower glow with the day’s last beam !’” 


What lover of literature has not mourned over the 
fate of the lamented: White? Who can read the story 
of his toils—his sufferings—his death—without a tear? 
He was worthy the plaintive lay of the mighty bard 
who bewailed him. And such is the fate of many. After 
a few years of sorrow and suffering among those who 
cannot appreciate them aright—whose heart cannot 
sympathise with their heart—from poverty, from dis- 
ease, from overwrought sensibility, or some kindred 
cause, the frail mortal tenement is dissolved, and the 
spirit which seemed formed only for heaven, seeks again 
its native skies! 


**And then mankind 
In generous mockery, pay that tribute due 
Totheir transcendent tulents, and the grave 
That hides their cold remains with laurels deck!” 


We have not chosen our present theme for the pur- 
pose of a mere idle waste of sympathy. We have been 
betrayed into a much longer prelude than we antici- 
pated. We have long wished to publish in a connected 
form (accompanied with a brief biographical sketch) a 
few of the fugitive articles of some who have contributed 
largely to our periodical literature, and who have fallen 
early in the race, while winning an honorable renown. 
We would do it both from a sense of justice to departed 
worth, and also from what we deem the just merit of the 
articles themselves. ‘Two hold an especial place in our 
memory, though, as circumstances favor, we may conti- 
nue our notice. The sketches mustof course be brief— 
too brief—and the number of articles extremely limited. 
In the order of the arrangement we design no reference 
to the relative talent of the individuals, but consult only 
our own convenience. The remainder of our present 
number we propose to devote to the memory of the late 


CHESTER A. GRISWOLD, 


** The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair, 
Hath sought the grave, to sleep forever there.” 


Mr. Griswold was a native of Cooperstown, Otsego 
county, New York, but for the last few years of his 
life was a resident of Utica, New York, where, we be- 
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lieve he commenced his literary writings. He enjoyed 
early advantages for a good English education, which 
were well inproved. Further than this: his studies did 
not extend; and at a period of life when those who 
design pursuing a liberal education enter college, young 
G. assumed a station in a mercantile house. From hence 
his course of life was of nearly uniform tenor. He 
changed his situation once or twice, till he received an 
appointment to a place in a banking institution, in 
which he remained till his death. 

In private life, Griswold was deservedly esteemed. 
His mind (by his own tuition,) was remarkably well 
cultivated: and from entire amiability of disposition, 
“none knew him but to love him.” 
his business-duties, he was conscientiously faithful ; and 
literary pursuits, for which he felt a passion, were only 
allowed to engross his leisure hours. When about 
eighteen years of age he first became known to the read- 
ing public, through the medium of the periodicals, to 
which he contributed largely, over the various signatures 
of “ Malcom,” “A.”, “Alleyne,” and “C., A.G.” In 
several instances he proved a successful competitor for 
literary prizes. ‘' Lundy’s Lane,” a prize tale, written 
for the “ Rochester (N. Y.) Crafisman,” a literary peri- 
odical of considerable repute, edited by Brooks, is doubt- 
less fresh in the memory of many of our readers. Our 
author died soon after completing his twenty-fourth 
year. His literary career had but just begun: and we 
deem it but just to state that not only were his articles 
the fruit of occasional hours of leisure, and hastily writ- 
ten, but were generally sent to the press without revi- 
sion or correction. Of his style we shall leave the reader 
to form his own opinion, from the various specimens we 
shall present. 

Griswold was a poet, in every sense of the word: but 
he entirely intermitted poetical writing sometime be- 
fore his death, and we think many of his prose articles 
by far the best. It is to be regretted that many of his 
articles are lost; yet from the few we possess, the reader 
will be able to form a somewhat just opinion of his merit. 

From “ Lines suggested by Salathiel,” we select a 
few passages :— 


“ Tower and turret, citadel and wall, 

Lay wrapped ia falling sunlight! ‘twas the hour 

When Judah’s sacrifice arose on high, 

And o’er the hill, the valley, and the wave, 

The mighty shadow of descending eve, 

Was trembling like a visionary thing ! 

The sun went down, and all the golden glow 

Of palace and of temple passed away, 

And twilight wept o’er falling Israel ! 

Then the soft music of the hymn pealed forth 

On cymbal! and on harp to heaven ! 

* * * + * 

Darkness fell— 

Broad darkness: not a star looked down to earth. 

Living and dead lay still: the sword was sheath*d, 

But *twas not in the scabbard ; and the spear, 

The blood-red javelin and the gory helm, 

The broken buckler and the tatter’d flag, 

Were strew’d in ruins, tarnished and defaced. 

Then came the star forth from its glorious seat, 

On wings up-borne, descending like a bride 

In nuptial garments, till it hung upon 

Its se)f-depending balance o’er the walls, 

Clothed in unearthly splendor: not the sun 

In all his glory, not the meteor blaze 

Tn all its fierceness, ever beamed so bright! 

At length it stood, in all its burning glow, 
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The mighty image forth, to earth and heaven, 
Of heaven’s first earthly temple ! then a sound 
From flitting furms and airy shapes came down, 
Floating on ether: *twas the song of heaven 
Sweet, melancholy, wild ; ‘ Let us go hence!’ 
Nature stood still--all earthly sounds were still ! 
‘ Let us go hence’—-‘ Let us depart’—‘Away’— 
Again rung mournful, mild, and freely forth ; 
And clouds came down, and roll’d in snowy coil 
O’er all the visionary scene: but still 

The wailing sound was heard--‘ Let us go hence !’”” 


There is certainly musical versification and fine senti- 
ment in the following tranquil 


** STANZAS. 


‘¢ Sad and low o’er the dark tomb where sleep the departed, 
The white charnelled bones ia their clay-covered bed, 
Sweeps a voice like the moaning of one broken-hearted, 

A voice like a wail from the land of the dead. 


Oh! it loves the calm hour when the daylight has faded, 
The still of the evening, the hush of the grave ! 

When the mountain and valley by moonlight are shaded, 
And the sun hath withdrawn ail the glory he gave. 


Then it comes, with its silvery sweet tone of sadness, 
And sighs as it lingers, and moans as it flies : 

Then hush’d as the tomb be the vain voice of gladness, 
And wet with the sad 4ear of sorrow, the eyes. 


Ah! kneel by the place where are charnelled the lowly, 
Who once trod the earth with a step like thine own ; 
The earth which thy footstep now presses is holy, 
And rife with a moral the cold sculptured stone. 


How soon must thy slumber, like his thou art reading, 
Be silent—as lonely, as lowly, as deep! 

Even now is the breath, tho? it passes unheeding, 
Gone forth, that may sigh o’er the place of thy sleep. 


Then lay thee in mourning, in sorrow, and anguish, 
Beside the green mound where the cold sleepers lie : 
For the spirit—a pris’ner the spirit doth languish— 
To hail the glad hour when its clay cell shall die !” 


The following verses from “The Song of the Sea 


Demon,” though not perfect, contain.many thri!ling 
lines : 


**T dwell in the ocean wave, 
Low in the boundless deep: 

There in the halls of Neptune’s cave, 
Where serpents glide and where monsters creep, 
When the billows have rocked the god to sleep, 

I love to waken the whirlwind’s rage, 

And smile when the waters rave ! 


I waken the sleeping gale, 
And revel in the sarge ; 
And I laugh when the whirlwinds rail, 
And sing with glee my unhallowed dirge, 
And over the angry waters urge 
With lightning speed the tattered sail, 
And yell with joy when the proud turn pale ! 


I fly with the groaning barque, 
And smile at the mortal fear ; 
I am seen in the fitful dark, , 
And shriek my dirge in the tingling ear, 
Laugh at the toil and the terrors jeer; 
I flap my wing o’er the quivering ark, 
Like the demon of anguish, pale and stark. 


I ride on the lightning’s flash ; 
I come like the angry cloud ; 
And I mock the terrible crash 
Of the thunder’s pealing deep and loud; 
1 bring the sailor his ghastly shroud, 
And over the deck like a dark wave dash, 
While the sea, the sky, and the whirlwinds clash! 
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I hide with a mist the rock, 
And cover it with a wave; 
And scream aloud when I hear the shock, 
And view the death of the fair and the brave: 
I fly to open the briny grave, 
And an hundred demons around me flock ; 
Discordant their screams as their red hands lock, 
And with fiendish yells their requiem mock !”’ 


Our author’s imagination seemed at times especially 
to delight. in scenes of wildness and gloom. The fol- 
lowing has much of the “German” in its conception 
and execution : 


*REVELS OF THE DEAD. 


*¢ Dark midnight abroad 
Her robe doth fling, 
And spirits awake 
To their revelling ; 
And the groaning yew, and the howling blast, 
Bring fear to the heart as it wanders past. 


Pale Luna is hid; 
She would weep to see 
The reckless mirth, 
And the revelry ; 
Wild as the blast and rude as the gale 
That paints the cheek of the proudest pale ! 


In the darkened sky 
Is the folded cloud, 
Dense, cold and damp, 
As a demon’s shroud ; 
Riven and torn, yet gathering still 
For the storm to toss and spread at will. 


And unearthly sounds 
Are echoing near, 
That chill the heart 
Of the brave to hear ; 
Wild ; ringing like those who the red wine quaff, e 
The fiendish glee and the fiend-like laugh! 


Still when the sound ° 
Of the storm is least, 
You may hear the mirth 
Of the goblin feast ; 
And when dim night the faint moon looks thro’ 
You may see the rites of the ghostly crew. 


On the church-yard green 
Is the spectre’s walk ; 
By the charnel house 
Cold spectres stalk ; 
And their white bones rattle at every breath ; 
Gaze on if thou wilt: *tis the dance of death !”” 


We have already remarked that we thought Gris- 
wold’s prose writings among his happiest efforts. Some 
of the finest “Tales” and ‘‘ Sketches” we remember to 
have read, were from his pen. The length of these, of 
course, forbids their transfer in an article like the 
present. 

A short time before his death, he commenced a series 
of articles for a literary periodical, of which we were for 
a time the editor, entitled “Vagaries—by an Idler.” It 
was a rambling, unconnected series—entirely free from 
restraint—abounding in fine sentiment, in the happiest 
style of composition. As these were his last articles, 
we shall venture upon a few extracts at random. From 
the first number the following seem the best for our 
purpose: 


‘* The sun again comes out, bright and shining, just above the 
far faint line that bounds our vision; with clouds above and 


around him, upon which his gentle looks fall like an infant's 
slumber. 

How delicious the air is after a pleasant June shower. You 
can feel it almost by intuition before it has quite reached you, 
bearing the same pleasant sensation one feels standing beside a 
cool fountain as the clear jet leaps upward, and falls back into 
the basin, sparkling in the light of the moon and many lamps, 
like a host of diamonds and rubies. The wind steals along so 
silently and so softly, that but for the moving and trembling of 
the locks upon one’s brow and its glad whisper, you would scarce 
know that it passed at al]. And the beautiful flowers that were 
so faint and languid, now lift up their dewy heads to the sky in 
silent adoration! And there darts off a bright bird, with a clear 
long whistle, who has sung no song to-day till now; rising higher 
and higher up into the empyrean ; and his song coming fainter 
down to the world beneath him. 

It is a pleasant thing to look out upon the ‘ living things’ of 
the vegetable world,—to commune with 


* Nature in her cultivated trim.’ 
* * * * 


How very soon it is possible to wear out and forever erase all 
the first loves, the warm and elastic feelings, that the young boy 
takes with him into the world, and should wear to his grave. One 
by one, month by month—they wither—fade—expire. And so 
sacred as they were too !--So mutable a thing the human mind 
is: Yesterday, sunshiny, clear: To-day, guilty, fearful: To- 
morrow, gloomy, morose: The day afer, misery, with a paint- 
ed smile for the world, and a curse for itse]f——. 

The mind is a strange compound. There is one I should much 
like to analyze. It was once, I am sure, full of all manner of 
kindly feelings: But I would not feel the bitterness of the sneer 
that is forever gathering on his lips and in his eye, for the wealth 
of Ind. He rhymes occasionally, and rather well too for one 
who makes no pretensions to the science. (Science! it’s reduced 
to a science now, they say.) I have several pieces of his; but 
all of them—light or dark, gay or gloomy—bear the impress of— 
what shall I call it?--loneliness! Here is one, (I don’t think 
he’}] ever read this; soI may venture:) It is certainly far from 
being faultless, but it is better than nineteen-twentieths of the 
periodical] trash with which we are absolutely deluged ; and that 
is very far from being a compliment. 


‘¢ They are breaking, one by one, the ties 
That harmonized the spirit’s tone ; 
Darker and deeper bows the gloom 
That o’er the bosom’s light is thrown, 
A pall of night around the tomb. 


Alas! so many strings are broken, 
So many ties asunder rent 
That never may be strung again, 
That discord with its tones are blent, 
And every tone is one of pain. 


Stern worldliness creeps round the soul, 
And cankers every gentle feeling ; 
Save in some far and secret part 
Where memory from a cold world stealing, 
Revives the tones that soothed the heart. 


So, as a harp that once hath poured 
The joy its master’s spirits felt, 
Hath one by one its tones a]] shattered ; 
And all the chords that used to melt 
The soul to mirth, are torn and scattered : 


Hangs silent on the lonely wall 

That echoed once its stirring tone, 
And the dust gathers softly o’er it; 

The living harp’s-strings, one by one, 
Are broken, with the heart that wore it.’’ 


‘¢ There——I’m sorry the heart’s broke, though——but think 
the harp is not, altogether ; though it may be shattered.” 


We cannot pass by the following, from the second 
number : 
















































‘¢ Hallowed, all hallowed, gentle eve, are the blushing glances 
of thy milky sky; when the glorious sunset, picture of the first 
golden gush of youthful idolatry, has faded to the mellow sad- 
ness of man’s maturer years, and save a few exquisite purple 
tints reflected from the blue ocean below to the delicate ocean 
above, thou art with all thy fanciful and ethery forms, one lan- 
guid yet spiritualized whiteness ; yielding up thyself as to slum- 
ber, to purify and hallow man’s aching, mammon-bound soul!! 

‘Oh the full flow of the fetterless spirit!’ how joys she to 
speed, as on the snow-white pinions of a dove, and join commu- 
nion with her kindred among thy unsullied phantasies, by ethery 
pavilions.’ How would she rejoice to rest from her world-wea- 
riness upon the pale velvet ottoman which thou hast even now 
spread out for the resting place of thy wandering beautiful ones. 

And thy quiet stars come forth on the great deep, the crys- 
talline font of heaven, to hold holy communion with spirits of 
earth and heaven: and they burn, and burn, and dazzle, as 
bright as they did when the first smile of their existence lit up 
the void gloom of an unredeemed chaos ; and they sing—all can- 
not hear them—but they do sing, sweet as the first hymn of the 
whole creation—and then they melt into a delicate softened 
splendor, as a snowy haze flows like a gauze veil before them.” 





We cannot pass the third number so hastily. It is in 
the happiest vein of humor, and only regret that we 
must curtail it at all. 


* * * * * * 


‘¢ The moss-covered ruin, where wild ivy weaves, 
Lay darkly and lonely, all shrouded in leaves : 
Within and around it were many a token 
Of famished decay, stones scattered and broken, 
And weeds thick and Jank ; foul grass, tall and lank, 
Sprang out through the windows and up in the doors ; 
But grew where the sun might not nourish its blade, 
Hiding its green where the wall cast a shade. 
And up through the floors 
Came the cold creeping vines, 
That Janguidly twine 
On the shattered wall and weep 
Those venomous tears that steep 
The soul toa voiceless, dreamless rest, 
. . * * . 
The soul to a dreamless sleep. 


The wild wind swept the lanky leaves, 
And closer crept to the mossy eaves 
A black and loathly crow, 
Who had dined that day on a wind-bleaching skeleton : 
‘Twas a feast that he relished you know, 
So sweet, so tender, so gelatine ; 
Sooth ‘twas a joy to his maw. 
‘ Haw, haw,’ he muttered ‘ haw, haw; haw, haw!” 
And the wild woods echoed ‘ haw, haw; haw, haw!’ 


A wolf came out from his dusky den, 
And a hungry look had he ; 
I ween he has sought the Jonely glen, 
Or slept all day in the dingy fen, 
And stalked to-night to see 
If a lamb had strayed the fold: 
He ‘grinned a ghastly smile’ when he saw 
Where the crow had dined that day, 
And he craunched the bleaching bones, and rolled 
The shattered skull away: 
And the crow he shook his jetty wing, 
And laughed till he made the ruin ring 
With his hideous laugh, ‘ haw, haw; haw, haw!’ 


A bat crept out of his daylight hole 
To breathe the smoky exhalation ; 
F rech from the villanous congregation 
Of hairy spider and sightless mole ; 
And he fluttered his wing and snapt his teeth, 
As he met an ow! on the swampy heath ; 
* Hoot, to-whoo! whither away, 
Son of the night, whither, whither ?’ 
‘To breathe, to flutter, to play, 
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Arcturus looked down through a mist-shrouded canopy, 
(Armed to the teeth in his burnished gold panoply;) 
Sooth there was little to see; 
Mists gathered thicker and faster and wider, 
Darkness, (a steed without bridle or rider, 
And a swift footed steed is she!) 
Rolled her broad banner afiaunt : 
‘Gods !’ growled the star, ‘ what a planet! 
. So dark and so gaunt, 
When to us there is light from the gold-giving sun, 
It is dreary and dismal: how can it 
Linger along with its mist and its cloud, 
Still breathing unburied, but robed in a shroud, 
I wonder there’s people to man it!’ 


And the star was in a wonderful passion 
When he sniffed the steam that the earth gave up, 
So he chirruped his steeds, and laid the lash on; 
* How the mists gather! Phebus! I'd rather 
Suffer the steam of the Hadean cup: 
Onward, gee ho! onward, gee up! 
We leave the wind jogging, as onward we dash on.’ »* 


The series only comprised five numbers. The manu- 
script for the fifth number, “ Piast of Kruzwitzer,” an 
historical tale, was received ; but before it was in type 
the writer was called hence by death. The unostenta- 
tious piety which had marked his life, shone brightly at 
his death, and a world of change, of toil, and suffering, 
was doubtless exchanged for “ the better land.” 


_ The following article was sent us for publication 
shortly after his death. It was evidently hastily written 
and unrevised : 


‘© Paleness was on her face; the sickly glow 
Of slow decline sat on that faded cheek ; 
O’er the blue, languishing, yet lucid orb, 
Fell jetty ringlets ; and the pencilled brow, 
More deeply shaded by the pearly white 
That gathered round it, far excelled the hue 
Of feeble imitation. She reclined 
In melancholy posture ; and the tear 
Wrung from the heart, steep’d the long silken lash, 
And wandering o’er her face, at length reclined 
In peace upon her bosom: there it slept ! 
I never gaze upon the languid form 
Of youthful beauty, when the unwilling hand 
Of the stern.tyrant rests upon her heart, 
And pales the hue, and drives the brilliant flash 
Of the soul-speaking eye, but sadness steals 
Down to my inmost soul, and lingers there 
In melancholy sweetness. Then the voice, 
Feeble, yet clear, like sounds unearthly, fall, 
Blotting remembrance out of earthly things. 
Her form was lovely, yet more lovely far, 
And thrilling, was her low tuned voice. She sung: 


* Yet linger awhile! 

Speed not so swiftly, ye light winged hours, 

For lovely yet are the spring-tide bowers, 
And sweet the smile 

And fragrant breath of the morning flowers ; 
Yet linger awhile ! 


‘Ah ! why depart? 
There is.comfort yet by the cheerful hearth ; 
There is verdure yet on the teeming earth ; 
And many a heart 
Is beating yet in its hidden worth ! 
Then why depart ? 


‘Ah! linger yet! 
The earth is not all a worthless thing ; 
Still fair is the twilight hour of Spring, 
When dew-drops wet 
The glittering gold of the humbird’s wing ; 





To see the young roses wither.’ 


Ah! linger yet! 
Vor. IV.—40 
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‘ Nay, then, depart! 
Thou wilt not stay in thy ceaseless task, 
When a lingering hour is aj] I ask ; 
But this warm heart 
In eternity’s sunshine soon shall bask ; 
Depart! depart!’ 


A smile, a sad, sad smile, a starting tear 
Lingered an instant on that spotless cheek, 
And both departed with the dying strain ! 

The mould now rests upon that form; and cold, 
Cold as her marble is that marble brow !” 


We close our extracts, and in justice to their author 
again repeat that they must not be viewed as finished 
productions. They were only the first fruits of a genius 
that had not enjoyed every advantage of early cultiva- 
tion; and were the production of occasional hours of 
relaxation from severe duties; and only as such should 
be judged. Had Heaven lengthened out the days of 
their author, we doubt not he would have won a high 
place among the writers of our country. But it was not 
so to be: the shaft of the spoiler was sped, and in the 
morning of his manhood Griswold was called to sleep in 
the grave of the gifted ! 


** Rest thee, bard! no cares beset thee, 

In the mansions of the blest ; 

Though a mourning throng regret thee, 
Yet it will not harm thy rest: 

Fare thee well! thy place of sleeping 
Guardian Virtue watchful keeps ; 

She will point to kindred weeping, 
Where the sainted Poet sleeps !”” 


March 9, 1838. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous—from 1798 to 1830.—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire,—and translated from 
the French for the Messenger, by a gentleman in Paris. 


MARSHAL DAVOUST. 


Whoever is able to do so, may explain the following 
fact. I speak as an eyewitness, 

The French army had lost the battle of Waterloo, in 
consequence of numerous faults committed (whatever 
may be said) by Marshal Ney, Marshal Grouchy, and 
the Emperor himself. The army had effected its re- 
treat upon Paris. The Emperor, returned to the Elysée- 


Bourbon to sign a second abdication, had left the chief 


command with Marshal Davoust. The grand head- 
quarters were at Villette. 

In the opinion of many military men all was not yet 
lost ; at any rate, things had not yet been brought to a 
conclusion. The army, a little recovered from its fa- 
tigues, was full of anger ; it demanded to be led to battle ; 
and would not have been deaf to the voice of the repre- 
sentatives of the people deputed to it. What might 
have been the consequence of a different course from 
that which was pursued, no one can tell, 

What I pretend to establish, is, simply, that nothing 
was yet terminated. Twenty-four hours after the fact 
of which I am about to speak, the Prussians, chased by 
the French cavalry, fled along the road to Versailles, 
In fine, the words suspension of arms and capitulation, 


Some business carried me to the saloon of the gene- 
ral-in-chief; he was standing up, speaking in a very 
bad humor (according to custom) to several officers. [ 
waited my turn. Looking: mechanically around me, 
my eyes fell upon a large sheet of paper open upon the 
Marshal’s table ; mechanically I read the line, in large 
letters, that was at the top of the paper. I read, 

“ CANTONMENT OF FRENCH TROOPS BEYOND THE 
Lorre.” 

During the few days that the army remained under 
the walls of Paris, the Emperor offered several times, 
even after his abdication, to place himself at the head 
of the troops, asa simple General, for the purpose of 
striking a decisive blow. At several of the barriers 
there were horses kept in readiness, by domestics in his 
livery. Marshal Davoust being informed of these pro- 
positions—he who had obtained from the Emperor a 
fortune of eighteen hundred thousand livres of income— 
publicly announced his intention of arresting Bonaparte, 
in the event of his presenting himself either as Emperor 
or General ! 


THE ROYALISTS DURING THE HUNDRED 
DAYS. 


A provisionary government had been formed after 
the second abdication of the Emperor. The army was 
assembled under the walls of Paris. The enemy might 
still have been forced to purchase dearly the fruits of 
its lucky victory at Waterloo, M. Real, who had been 
appointed prefect of police, on the arrival of the Empe- 
ror at Paris, on the 20th of March, proceeded to the 
house of the Duke of Otranto, where the members of 
the provisionary government, of which the Duke was 
president, were assembled. M. Real went for the pur- 
pose of resigning his office. 

“‘T donot desire,” said he, “‘to remain in office to 
open the gates of Paris to foreigners, as was done in 
1814.” 

They replied that things were not yet desperate, that 
it was necessary to wait the result of the negotiations 
that had been commenced, and, if it should come to that, 
the chances of battle. 

“Could you,” said Carnot, a member of the go- 
vernment, “ arrest two or three hundred royalists, who, 
by their intrigues, embarrass the action of the govern- 
ment, and prevent the execution of our plans?” 

“ Nothing would be easier, but I will not do it; the 
royalists at this moment are quiet. The Prussians and 
English are at work for them ; they have no occasion to 
meddle in the matter. If it be resolved to defend 
ourselves, to fight, it will be a different thing. In that 
event I will remain at my post ; and it will not be 300, 
or 600, but perhaps 6000 royalists that I will arrest. 
And if the struggle should be prolonged, it may be 
presumed that I wili do more than arrest them; for in 
that case they may rise against us; my duty will then 
be to restrain them, and I will not hesitate about the 
means. But all this is perfectly useless. Instead of 
preparing for battle, you are treating with the ene- 
my. Paris is your palladium, and you are ready to 
sacrifice everything to save a city. I am, consequently, 





had not yet been pronounced. 


perfectly useless to you, and I come accordingly to offer 
my resignation.” ; 
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“‘ Designate some one to supply your place.” 

“It isa bad trust to give to any one; I should de- 
spair, if any of my friends was charged with it.” 

“What do you think of M. Courtin, formerly impe- 
rial attorney?” 

“T have heard him well spoken of. The firmness, 
which I am informed he possesses, would be superflu- 
ous; but take him if you please, and especially if he 
pleases to accept the office. 1 wish him much happi- 
ness.” 

M. Real, having again become a private man, was 
proscribed by Fouché, his old friend. He was indebted 
to the Duke of Descazes for his permission to return to 
France. 

On quitting the prefecture of police, M. Real burnt 
all his correspondence during the Hundred Days. If 
these papers had been saved, the restoration would 
have found in them precious information as to the value 
of the devotion of certain men. I could cite names, but 
I will imitate the discretion of which M. Real has set 
me an example, 


THE VOYAGE TO GHENT. 


The voyage to Ghent, that title to so many favors in 
the first days of the second restoration, to so many 
accusations after the revolution of July, was not equally 
appreciated by all the ministers who came into power 
after the Hundred Days. The Duke of Feltre was 
almost the only person who attached great value to this 
proof of fidelity; the Duke was himself a new convert, 
he had all the zeal of a neophyte, and labored by all 
the means in his power to cover with oblivion his former 
services. For him, for the creator of fourteen categories, 
there existed in fact but two—the brigands of the Loire, 
and the men of Ghent; and if in his organization of the 
army—(I use the word organization to express an idea, 
for what the Duke of Feltre accomplished in 1815 and 
1816, never deserved the name of an organization)—if 
then to complete the rolls of officers of his shadow of 
an army, he resolved to use the brigands of the Loire, 
it was because he was unable to find a large enough 
number among the men of Ghent. 

Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, the immediate succes- 
sor of the Duke of Feltre, required some other guaran- 
ties than could be furnished by an emigration of a few 
days. The voyage to Ghent wagof but little impor- 
tance in his eyes. When applications were made to 
him founded upon this claim alone, he would reply with 
an ironical smile—‘ You have then made the sentimen- 
tal journey to Ghent; you have done well; but if you 
have no other antecedent services on which to found 
your claims, I advise you to destine yourself for a civil 
career.” 

This severe frankness rendered the illustrious Mar- 
shal, who took so much trouble to repair the blunders of 
the Duke de Feltre, extremely unpopular. Under the 
Duke they had dreamt of the return of the good old 
times; under him, at least, a duchess could solicit a 
regiment for her cousin, and a marchioness be brought 
to bed, as in former days, of a captain of dragoons, 
Marshal Saint-Cyr, to destroy at once all these hopes, 
to cut off all such solicitations, presented and caused to 


==—=————_—_—_— 


law as it was called, which classed in the same rank 
and subjected to the same law, the son of a duke, and 
that of his farmer, and which opposed a barrier to aris- 
tocratical ambition, which time or some distinguished 
action could alone beat down. From that moment 
France was lost, the scenes of 93 were returned. 

M. de Talleyrand was a man of too much intelli- 
gence not to appreciate at its proper value the famous 
voyage to Ghent ; but he had too much tact to speak of 
it as the Marshal Saint-Cyr had done. 

A young man was engaged in soliciting a situation ; 
he sought M. de Talleyrand. Louis XVIII. had par- 
ticularly recommended him as having been at Ghent. 
“It appears to me, sir, that if the King desires to 
give you a place, he has no cccasion for my assistance 
todo so. But, in fine, you have been at Ghent ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Are you very sure, sir, that you were at Ghent?” 
** How, sir!” 

“Do you see I also was at Ghent ; I am certain of it. 
There were three or four hundred of us in that city, 
and I have already given places to more than fifteen 
hundred as having been there. You see, that without 
wronging any one, I may be allowed to doubt on this 
subject.” 


ZEAL. 


M. de Talleyrand is one of those men to whom the 
public have ascribed the greatest number of bons mots. 
Loans are only made to the rich, they say, and M. de 
Talleyrand is really rich in wit. In 1815, after the 
Hundred Days, M. de Talleyrand, on his appointment 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, received a visit from 
those employed in his department. “There is one 
thing, gentlemen,” he said, “ which I recommend to you 
above everything else; it is, that you have no zeal. I 
detest zeal.” 


THE PROVOST COURTS. 


Whenever a government creates extraordinary tribu- 
nals, it appoints its judges not for the purpose of trying, 
but of condemning. This principle must be applied to 
the Provost Courts—an atrocious jurisdiction, which I 
will describe in a single word. 

A Provost’s Court which sat at Macon, in 1816, con- 
demned to an imprisoriment of two years an old soldier 
then employed as a laborer on a farm, for having called 
his horse Cosack; he had been found wanting én the 
respect due by France to the foreign armies, and the Pro- 
vost’s Court of the Saone and Loire thought itself 
charged with the duty of avenging the insult. The 
poor man died in prison. ° 

Everybody at this time refuses the responsibility of 
the introduction of Provost’s Courts; and it is with 
reason they do so. He who first conceived the idea of 
drawing the restoration beyond the law, was a great 
enemy both of his country and of the restoration. It 
is a mistake to suppose extraordinary tribunals useful 
under extraordinary circumstances. It is a violent but 





be adopted his famous recruiting law—his revolutionary 


inefficient remedy, and inflicts the most deadly wound 
upon the hand that employs it. 
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MILITARY HONORS TO PORTE-COCHERE. 


Had I only heard the story which I am about to re- 
late, I should not have believed it to be true; but | 
speak as an eyewitness, and 1 could call more than 
fifteen hundred persons to substantiate its correctness. 

On the return of Louis XVIII. from Ghent in 1815, 
he stopped at Cambray; he refused the lodgings which 
had been offered him in the palace of the bishopric, 
because the bishops had, during the Hundred Days, 
figured on the Champ de Mai; and he passed the night 
in the house of one of the richest inhabitants of the 
city. From 1816 to 1820, on the anniversary of the 
passage of Louis XVIII, through Cambray, the troops 
of the garrison were assembled on the parade ground, 
and there, formed in platoons, they defiled before the 
house which Louis XVIII. had inhabited ; the officers 
saluting the porte-cochére with their swords. In 1820 
this ceremony took place for the last time; the officers 
defiled before it on that occasion with their backs turned, 
shrugging their shoulders, and with such other strong 
marks of contempt that it was never attempted again. 


THE GLASS EYE. 


The true Emperor of Austria, H. M. Metternich the 
first, has but one eye; but this loss is so ingeniously 
concealed by a glass eye, that it is generally unknown, 
even in Germany. M. de Metternich, formerly a very 
handsome man, was still young when he lost the sight 
of his left eye in consequence of disease. The globe of 
the eye remained entire, but dulled and without light. 
A skilful artist, whose talent and discretion were well 
paid, succeeded in covering this globe with a moveable 
envelope of enamel, perfectly like the right eye, with all 
its color and brilliancy. The envelope is affected by 
every motion of the globe of the eye, and the illusion 
is so perfect, that M. de Metternich was enabled to 
figure in all the congresses, to pass his life in the world, 
and to marry twice, without his secret having been dis- 
covered, A singular circumstance betrayed it to the 
public. . 

George IV. King of England, had expressed a desire 
to obtain for his gallery the portraits of a!l the sove- 
reigns of Europe. His most distinguished painter, the 
celebrated Lawrence, was sent for this purpose to the 
continent, Lawrence concluded that George IV. would 
be pleased to have the portrait of Metternich, were it 
only as an appendage to that of the Emperor Francis. 


He asked the permission of the Prince, and obtained |’ 


several sittings from him. 

On one of these occasions, Lawrence observed that a 
ray of light fell directly on the left eye of M. de Met- 
ternich, and that the Prince supported it without lower- 
ing the eyelid, and even without contracting the brow. 
He at first admired the eagle glanee which could thus 
resist the sun; but fearing that such a position would 
finally fatigue the Prince, he engaged him to change it. 
But M. de Metternich found himself comfortably seated, 
and preferred to remain where he was. Lawrence 
insisted several times upon the change, and was unable 
to comprehend the obstinacy of M. de Metternich, until 
the valet de chambre informed him by a sign, that the left 
eye of the Chancellor of Austria had nothing to fear 


WERTHER, 


Goethe represented at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the sovereign of whom he was both the minister and 
friend. The great age of the poet, his fine figure, and 
his immense renown, drew upon him the attention and 
homage of all the plenipotentiaries of the congress. An 
Englishman, who had just arrived, and was but little 
familiar with German literature, inquired with a good 
deal of curiosity of one of his countrymen the name 
and title of a man whom the most distinguished persons 
only accosted with veneration. He was told that it was 
the celebrated Goethe, the illustrious author of Wer- 
ther. He was satisfied with what he heard, and ap- 
proaching Goethe, saluted him and said: 

“T have just arrived, sir, from Paris; I have seen 
your Werther, it is a charming work, and has amused 
me extremely.” 

** How, sir?” 

“Tt is one of the pieces at which I have laughed most 
heartily ; there is particularly one actor, named Potier, 
who is full of rage—he is quite a curiosity.” 

The only reply that Goethe made was to turn his 
back upon the speaker, pronouncing the word pfest 
(horse) ! 





HEROES IMPROVISED. 


About the year 1817 or 1818, Lieutenant-General 
Count Cesar Berthier had been named inspector-gene- 
ral of infantry in the 12th military division, of which 
the head-quarters, now at Nantes, were at that period 
at la Rochelle. 

The isle of Rhé, which was a part of this division, 
had a garrison of two battalions of infantry; the Gene- 
ral was to inspect them. He was received at Saint 
Martin, the principal, or rather the only city of the 
island, in the house of the mayor. This function- 
ary thought it would be well in the presence of a 
Lieutenant-General of the King’s armies, to make some 
display of the royalist sentiments which animated him. 

The General professed the most perfect indifference 
in matters of political opinion, and it was not long be- 
fore he grew weary of the loquacious loyalty of the 
municipal magistrate. 

“ Sir,” said he to the mayor, “‘ your opinions do you 
much honor; but [ see in your house things which 
appear to me but little in accordance with the senti- 
ments you profess.” 

“How, General?” 

‘* What is the meaning of these pictures, on which I 
see the name of the Emperor, battles, capture of cities, 
&e. &e.? Do you think that we are still at that period ? 
Are you ignorant that all the paintings representing 
scenes under the empire have been removed from the 
museum and the gallery of the Luxembourg? Ought 
it not to be so in the house of a functionary appointed 
by the King?” 

“ But, General, these pictures, to which I attach no 
sort of importance, are the only ornaments of this 
room.” 

“If you call those things ornaments, I have nothing 
more to say; it seems to me, however, that you might 
find better.” 





from the sun. 


“I would have already had them removed, General, 
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but they were placed there at the time that the paper 
was; it has changed color everywhere except under the 
pictures, and my saloon would be frightful if there were 
four large squares of fresh papering in the midst of 
hangings already much faded.” 

“At least cause the seditious inscriptions that I read 
at the bottom of them to disappear; you might easily 
make better. Take down one of them, and give me 
some paper.” 

The General dictated an inscription to his aid-de- 
camp, had one of the frames opened, and pasted over 
the old inscription that which he had just dictated; it 
was—the battle of Austerlitz, gained by H. M. Louis 
XVIII. The same change effected in the second picture 
which represented the battle of Jena; this was given 
to H. R. H. Monsieur, Count d’Artois; the battle of 
Eglan to H. R. H. the Duke d’Angouléme ; that of Mos- 
kowa to H. R. H. the Duke of Berry. -Another and the 
last battle was about to be given to the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme ; but no woman was represented in this last 
picture, and the General, fearing lest the pleasantry 
should appear too striking, stopped with the Duke of 
Berry. 

“You see,” sir, said he, “the resemblance in your 
pictures is not so striking that one may not be deceived ; 
besides all did in fact take place under the virtual reign 
of H. M. Louis XVII. One may, therefore, without 
impropriety attribute to him or the Princes of his house. 
whatever was done, because it all passed under their 
names,” 

“TIvis true, General; I had not thought of that, and 
I thank you very much.”* 


SMALL STREAMS FROM GREAT RIVERS. 


Besides the civil list, fixed at 25,000,000 of francs, 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. enjoyed a handsome 
revenue, the product of certain taxes and rents, the 
origin and amount of which escaped the investigations 
of the Court of Accounts. That which is known as 
the privy purse of the King, was a separate affair, 
having, like the budget of the state, its expenses and its 
ways and means. In 1814 and 1815, diligent investi- 
gations were made to ascertain which of all these little 
branches of revenue enjoyed by the ancient monarchy 
could be preserved under the new laws. Among the 
discoveries they found that the, produce of winning 
tickets in the royal lottery of France, not claimed by 
the owners, would rightfully fall to the King’s share. 

During the restoration, when a year had elapsed 
without any demand having been made for the money 
drawn by the tickets, a sort of prescription (I do not 
know how legal) determined that the produce of the 
sums thus forgotten, should be added to the privy purse 
of his majesty. The King, under these circumstan- 
ces, exhibited himself as the real representative of his 
subjects. 

From 1814 to 1830 the winning tickets not reclaimed 
produced, at least, the sum of 500,000 francs a year. 

The King of France, it will be seen, was the only 
person in his kingdom who could gain by the lottery 
without adventuring anything. If, in its origin, the 


_ * This pleasantry of General Cesar Berthier caused him soon 
to be placed in retirement. 








lottery had not been called the royal lottery of France’ 
the cireumstance that I have just mentioned would 
have sufficed to make it deserve the tiule. 


CONSEQUENCES OF MILITARY EXECU- 
TIONS. 


When an unfortunate soldier is condemned to death 
by a council of war and executed at Paris, the receipts 
at the bureaux of the lottery are augmented by more 
than a half in the fortnight which succeeds, When- 
ever the Gazette des Tribunaux publishes the account of 
the execution of a soldier, it registers with great care 
the number of the coach used to carry him to the plaine 
de Grenelle: it is this number (of the coach) which 
decomposed and recomposed in every possible way, 
reproduces itself on an immense number of tickets, all of 
which will be certainly successful. The calculations are 
infallible if it be possible to obtain the age of the pri- 
soner, and to combine the number of his years with that 
of the coach, 

Since the government, in its exalted philanthropy, 
has prohibited the circulation of chances below the 
price of two francs, associations of wader shareholders 
are formed (the fools who lay out their money in lotte- 
ries are pompously styled shareholders). ‘These under 
shareholders, to the number of four or five, unite their 
capitals for the purchase of the minimum chance fixed 
by the legislature. 

The seat of these societies is generally in the envi- 
rons of the potato markets; it is there that the chances 
are discussed and the dreams commented on. 


M. NEPOMUCENE LEMERCIER, 


M. Lemercier, as member of the French Academy, 
has exhibited throughout his life evidence of the most 
honorable independence. Though received with the 
most extreme favor by Bonaparte when first consul, he 
did not vote the less publicly against his accession to 
the imperial throne ; and he ceased to visit him as soon 
as he assumed the imperial crown. The Emperor 
loved the character of M. Lemercier, and esteemed his 
talents. The only favor, however, that’ M. Lemercier 
ever accepted from him, was the restitution of the va- 
rious confiscated property that had belonged to his 
family. Under the restoration, M. Lemercier was 
what he had been under the empire; but the restora- 
tion was less fond than the empire of independence, 
and M. Lemercier was from 1815 to 1830, in the most 
complete disgrace. He revenged himself by writings, 
breathing the purest patriotism, and contended cou- 
rageously against the rigors of the censorship. M. 
Lemercier had, besides, to struggle under every govern- 
ment against the minor annoyances of those in power. 
His fine drama of Pinta was forbidden to be repre- 
sented under the directory, under the empire, and 
under the restoration. Under the consulate, Bona- 
parte, who had not then established a censorship, sup- 
plied its place by sending on their travels the principal 
actors who played in the drama of M. Lemercier. 

When, after the Hundred Days, M. de Vaublanc, the 
most original of all ministers of the interior, past, pre- 
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sent, or to come, wished to purify literature, the sci- 
ences and the fine arts, he struck from the list of the 
members of the institute a certain number of men 
whose political opinions were considered suspicious. 

Among this number were Messrs. Exienne and Ar- 
nault. Jt was necessary to supply their places. M. 
Deséze presided at the sitting during which the new 
members were to be named. In examining the ballots, 
M. Deséze came across a ticket on which were the 
names of Moliére and J. J. Rousseau. 

M. Deséze spoke in severe terms of this vote, which 
he said was an insult to the Academy. 

M. Lemercier, rising immediately, said : 

“Tam unwilling that any one of my brother mem- 
bers should be suspected of what has been called an 
insult to the Academy. The ticket which has been 
thus spoken of is mine. Far be from me the thought of 
failing in the respect which I owe to the Academy; I 
have had but one wish—to give a logical vote. Here- 
tofore, we have been invited to supply the places of 
deceased Academicians, we have naturally chosen 
from among living candidates ; now we have to choose 
the successors of living members, we cannot do bet- 
ter than to select from dead candidates.” 





OUR ROBINS+* 


At a short distance from the village of S——, on the 
top of a hill, and somewhat retired and sheltered from 
the roadside, lives a farmer by the name of Lyman. 
He is an industrious, intelligent, and honest man; and 
though he has but a small farm, and that lying on bleak 
stony hills, he has, by dint of working hard, applying 
his mind to his labor, and living frugally, met many 
losses and crosses without being cast down by them, 
and has always had a comfortable home for his children ; 
and how comfortable is the home of even the humblest 
New-England farmer! with plenty to satisfy the phy- 
sical wants of man, with plenty to give to the few 
wandering poor, and plenty wherewith to welcome to 
his board the friend that comes to his gate. And, added 
to this, he has books to read, a weekly newspaper, a 
school for his children, a church in which to worship, 
and kind neighbors to take part in his joy and gather 
about him in time of trouble. Such a man is sheltered 
from many of the wants and discontents of those that 
are richer than he, and secured from the wants and 
temptations of those that are poorer. 

Late last winter Mr. Lyman’s daughter, Mrs. Bradly, 
returned from Ohio, a widow, with three children. 
Mrs. Bradly and I were old friends. When we were 
young girls we went to the same district school, and we 
had always loved and respected one another. Neither 
she nor I thought it any reason why we should not, 
that she lived on a little farm, and in an old small 
house, and I in one of the best in the village; nor that 
she dressed in very common clothes, and that mine, 


* This is the story promised in our last No., from Miss Sedg- 
wick’s ‘‘ Love-Token for Children.” It is, in the language of 
the writer on Sunday Schools, “‘ a touching and instructive les- 
gon to young readers ;”’ yet ‘‘ Mill Hill,” or ** Widow Ellis and 
her son Willie,” would have been selected in preference, but 
for their greater length.--[Zd. Mess. 





being purchased in the city, were a little better and 
smarter than any bought in the country. It was not 
the bonnets and gowns we cared for, but the heads 
and hearts those bonnets and gowns covered. 

The very morning after Mrs. Bradly’s arrival in 
S——., her eldest son, Lyman, a boy ten years old, came 
to ask me to go and see his mother. ‘‘ Mother,” he 
said, “was not very well, and wanted very much to 
see Miss S——-.” So I went home with him. After 
walking half a mile along the road, I proposed getting 
over the fence and guing, as we say in the country, 
‘cross lots.” So we got into the field, and pursued 
our way along the little noisy brook that, cutting Ly. 
man’s farm in two, winds its way down the hill, some- 
times taking a jump of five or six feet, then murmuring 
over the stones, or playing round the bare roots of the 
old trees, as a child fondles about its parent, and finally 
steals off among the flowers it nourishes, the brilliant 
cardinals and snow-white clematis, till it mingles with 
the river that winds through our meadows. I would 
advise my young friends to choose the fields for their 
walks. Nature has always something in store for those 
who love her and seek her favors. You will be sure 
to see more birds in the green fields than on the road- 
side. Secure from the boys who may be idling along 
the road, ready to let fly stones at them, they rest 
longer on the perch and feel more at home there. Then, 
as Lyman and I did, you will find many a familiar 
flower that, in these by-places, will look to you like the 
face of a friend ; and you may chance to make a new 
acquaintance, and in that case you will take pleasure 
in picking it and carrying it home, and learning its 
name of some one wiser than you are. Most persons 
are curious to know the names of men and women 
whom they never saw before, and never may see again. 
This is idle curiosity ; but often, in learning the com- 
mon name of a flower or plant, we learn something of 
its character or use; “ bitter-sweet,” “ devil’s cream- 
pitcher,” or “‘fever-bush,” for example. 

“You like flowers, Lyman,” I said as he scrambled 
up a rock to reach some pink columbines that grew 
from its crevices. 

“Oh, yes, indeed I do like them,” he said; “but I 
am getting these for mother; she loves flowers above 
all things—all such sorts of things,” he added; with a 
smile. 

“T remember very well,” said I, “ your mother loved 
them when she was a little girl, and she and I once 
attended together some lectures on botany ; that is, the 
science that describes plants and explains their nature.” 

“Oh, I know, ma’am,” said he, ‘“‘ mother remembers 
all about it, and she has taught me a great deal she 
learned then. When we lived out in Ohio, I used to 
find her a great many flowers she never saw before ; 
but she could class them, she said, though they seemed 
like strangers; and she loved best the little flowers 
she had known at home, and those we used to plant 
about the door, and mother said she took comfort in 
them in the darkest times.” 

Dark times { knew my poor friend had had—much 
sickness, many deaths, many, many sorrows in her 
family ; and I was thankful that she had continued to 
enjoy such a pleasure as flowers are to those that love 


As we approached Mrs. Lyman’s, I looked for my 
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friend, expecting she would come out to meet me, but I 
found she was not able to do so; and, when I saw her, 
I was struck with the thought that she would never 
living leave the house again. She was at first overcome 
at meeting me, but, after a few moments, she wiped 
away her tears and talked cheerfully. ‘‘I hoped,” she 
said, “‘my journey would have done me good, but I 
think it has been too much for me; I have so longed 
to get back to father’s house, and to look over these 
hills once more: and though I am weak and sick, words 
can’t tell how contented I feel; I sit in this chair and 
look out of this window, and feel as a hungry man 
sitting down to a full table, “ Look there,” she con- 
tinued, pointing to a cherry-tree before the window, 
‘do you see that robin? ever since I can remember, 
every year a robin has had a nest in that tree. I used 
to write to father and inquire about it when I was gone ; 
and when he wrote to me, in the season of bird-nesting, 
he always said something about the robins; so that 
this morning, when I heard the robin’s note, it seemed 
to me like the voige of one of the family.” 

“Have you taught your children, Mary,” 1 asked, 
** to love birds as well as flowers ?” 

“T believe it is natural to them,” she replied; “ but 
I suppose they take more notice of them from seeing 
how much I love them. I have not had much to give 
my children, for we have had great disappointments in 
the new countries, and have been what are called very: 
poor folks; so I have been more anxious to give them 
what little knowledge I had, and to make them feel 
that God has given them a portion in the birds and the 
flowers, his good and beautiful creation.” 

“ Mother always says,” said Lyman; and there, 
seeming to remember that I was a stranger, he stopped. 

** What does mother always say ?” I asked. 

“She says we can enjoy looking out upon beautiful 
prospects, and smelling the flowers, and hearing the 
birds sing, just as much as if we could say ‘they are 
mine ! ” 

“ Well, is it not just so?” said Mrs. Lyman; “ has 
not our Father in heaven given his children a share in 
all his works? I often think, when I look out upon the 
beautiful sky, the clear moon, the stars, the sunset 
clouds, the dawning day ; when I smell the fresh woods 
and the perfumed air; when I hear the birds sing, and 
my heart is glad, I think, after all, that there is not so 
much difference in the possessions of the rich and poor 
as some think; *God giveth to us all liberally, and 
withholdeth not.’ ” 

“Ah!” thought I, “the Bible says truly, ‘as a man 
thinketh, so is he.’ Here is my friend, a widow and 
poor, and with a sickness that she well knows must 
end in death, and yet, instead of sorrowing and com- 
plaining, she is cheerful and enjoying those pleasures 
that all may enjoy if they will; for the kingdom of 
nature abounds with them. Mrs. Bradly was a disciple 
of Christ; this was the foundation of her peace ; but, 
alas, all the disciples of Christ do not cultivate her wise, 
cheerful, and grateful spirit.” 

I began with the story of the robin-family on the 
cherry-tree, and I must adhere to that. I went often 
to see my friend, and I usually found her in her favo- 
rite seat by the window, There she delighted to watch, 
with her children, the progress of the little lady-bird 
that was preparing for her young. She collected her 


——————————————— 
materials for building, straw by straw and feather by 
feather ; for, as I suppose all little people know, birds 
line their nests with some soft material, feathers, wool, 
shreds, or something of the sort that will feel smooth 
and comfortable to the little unfledged birds. Strange, 
is it not, that a bird should know how to build its nest 
and prepare for housekeeping! How, think you, did 
it learn? who teaches it? Some birds work quicker 
and more skilfully than others. A friend of mine who 
used to rear canaries in cages, and who observed their 
ways accurately, told me there was as much difference 
between them as between housewives. Some are neat 
and quick, and others slatternly and slow. Those who 
have not observed much are apt to fancy that all birds 
of one kind, for instance, that all hens are just alike ; 
but each, like each child ina family, hasa character 
of its own. One will be a quiet, patient little body, 
always giving up to its companions; and another for 
ever fretting, fluttering, and pecking. I know a little 
girl who names the fowls in her poultry-yard according 
to their characters. A lordly fellow who has beaten 
all the other cocks in regular battle, who cares for 
nobody’s rights, and seems to think that all his com- 
panions were made to be subservient to him, she calls 
Napoleon. A pert, handsome little coxcomb, who 
spends all his time in dressing his feathers and strut- 
ting about the yard, is named Narcissus. Bessie is a 
young hen, who, though she seems very well to under- 
stand her own rights, is a general favorite in the poul- 
try-yard. Other lively young fowls are named after 
favorite cousins, as Lizzy, Susy, &c. But the best loved 
of all is one called “‘ Mother,” because she never seems 
to think of herself, but is always scratching for others ; 
because, in short, she is, in this respect, like that best, 
kindest, and dearest of parents, the mother of our little 
mistress of the poultry-yard. 

To return to the robin, She seemed to be of the 
quietest and gentlest, minding her own affairs, and 
never meddling with other people’s ; never stopping to 
gossip with other birds, but always intent on her own 
work. Ina few days the nest was done, and four eggs 
laid in it. The faithful mother seldom left her nest. 
Her mate, like a good husband, was almost always to 
be seen near her. Lyman would point him out to me 
as he perched on a bough close to his little lady, where 
he would sit and sing most sweetly. Lyman and I used 
to guess what his notes might mean. Lyman thought 
he might be relating what he saw when he was abroad 
upon the wing, his narrow escapes from the sportsman’s 
shot, and from the stones which the thoughtless boy 
sends, breaking a wing or a leg, just to show how he 
can hit. I thought he might be telling his little wife 
how much he loved her, and what good times they 
would have when their children came forth from the 
shells. It was all guesswork, but we could only guess 
about such matters, and I believe there is more thought 
in all the animal creation than we dream of. 

Once, when he had been talking in this playful way, 
Lyman’s mother said, “God has ever set the solitary 
birds in families. They are just like you, children; 
better off and happier for having some one to watch 
over them and provide for them. Sometimes they lose 
both their parents, and then the poor little birds must 
perish ; but it is not so with children ; there are always 





some to take pity on orphan children, and, besides, they 
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can make up, by their love to one another, for the love 
they have lost.” 

I saw Lyman understood his mother; his eyes filled 
with tears, and, putting his face close to hers, he said, 
“Oh no, mother! they never can make it up; it may 
help them to bear it.” 

When the young birds came out of their shells it 
was our pleasure to watch the parents feeding them. 
Sometimes the father-bird would bring food in his bill, 
and the mother would receive it and give it to her 
young. She seemed to think, like a good, energetic 
mother, that she ought not to sit idle and let her 
husband do all the providing, and she would go forth 
and bring food for the young ones, and then a pretty 
sight it was to see them stretch up their little necks to 
receive it. 

Our eyes were one day fixed on the little family. 
Both parents were perched on the tree. Two young 
men from the village, who had been out sporting, were 
passing along the road. “I'll bet you a dollar, Tom,” 
said one of them, “Ill put a shot into that robin’s 
head.” “Done!” said the other; and done it was for 
our poor little mother. Bang went the gun, and down 
to the ground, gasping ard dying, fell the bird. My 
poor friend shut her eyes and groaned ; the children 
burst out into cries and lamentations; and, I must 
confess, | shed some tears—I could not help it. We 
ran out and picked up the dead bird, and lamented over 
it. The young man stopped, and said he was very 
sorry ; that if he had known we cared about the bird 
he would not have shot it; he did not want it; he only 
shot to try his skill. I asked him if he could not as 
well have tried his skill by shooting at a mark, “ Cer- 
tainly !” he answered, and laughed, and walked on. 
Now I do not think this young man was a monster, or 
any such thing, but I do think that, if he had known 
as much of the habits and history of birds as Lyman 
did, he would not have shot this robin at the season 
when it is known they are employed in rearing their 
young, and are enjoying a happiness so like what hu- 
man beings feel; nor, if he had looked upon a bird as 
a member of God’s great family, would he have shot 
it, at any season, just to show his skill in hitting a 
mark. We have no right to abate innocent enjoyment 
nor inflict unnecessary and useless pain.* 

The father-bird, in his first fright, darted away, but 
he soon returned and flew round and round the tree, 
uttering cries which we understood as if they had been 
words; and then he would flutter over the nest, and 
the little motherless birds stretched up their necks and 
answered with feeble, mournful sounds. It was not 
long that he stayed vainly lamenting. The wisdom 
God had given him taught him that he must not stand 
still and suffer, for there is always something to do; a 
lesson that some human beings are slow to learn. So 
off he flew in search of food ; and from that moment, as 
Lyman told me, he was father and mother to the little 
ones ; he not only fed them, but brooded over them just 
as the mother had done; a busy, busy life he had of it. 


*Lord Byron somewhere says, that he was so much moved 
by seeing the change from life to death in a bird he had shot, 
that he could never shoot another. I may lay myself open to 
the inculcation of a mawkish and unnecessary tenderness, but 
I believe a respect to the rights and happiness of the defencelcss 
always does a good work upon the heart. 





“Is it not strange,” said Lyman to me, “ that any one 
can begrudge birds their small portion of food? They 
are all summer singing for us, and I am sure it is little 
to pay them to give them what they want to eat. [ 
believe, as mother says, God has provided for them as 
well as for us, and mother says she often thinks they 
deserve it better, for they do just what God means them 
todo.” It was easy to see that Lyman had been 
taught to consider the birds, and therefore he loved 
them. 

Our attention was, for some days, taker off the birds, 
The very night after the robin’s death, my friend, ina 
fit of coughing, burst a bloodvessel. Lyman came for 
me early the next morning. She died before evening, 
I shall not now describe the sorrow and the loss of the 
poor children, If any one who reads this has lost a 
good mother, he will know, better than I can tell, what 
a grief itis; and, if his mother be still living, I pray 
him to be faithful, as Lyman was, so that he may feel 
as Lyman did when he said, “ Oh, I could not bear it 
if I had not done all I could for mother !” 

The day after the funeral I went to see the children. 
As I.was crossing the field and walking beside the little 
brook I have mentioned, I saw Sam Sibley loitering 
along. Sam is an idle boy, and, tieall idle boys [ 
ever knew, mischievous. Sam was not liked in the 
village ; and, if you will observe, you willsee that those 
children who are in the habit of pulling off flies’ wings, 
throwing stones at birds, beating dogs, and kicking 
horses, are never loved; such children cannot be, for 
those that are cruel to animals will not care for the 
feelings of their companions. 

At a short distance from the brook there was a rocky 
mound, and shrubbery growing around it, and an old 
oak-tree in front of it. The upper limbs of the oak 
were quite dead. Sam had his hand full of pebbles, 
and, as he loitered along, he threw them in every direc- 
tion at the birds that lighted on the trees and fences. 
Luckily for the birds, Sam was a poor marksman, as he 
was poor in everything else; so they were unhurt till, 
at length, he hitone perched on the deadoak. As Sam’s 
stone whistled through the air, Lyman started from 
behind the rocks, crying, ‘Oh, don’t—it’s our robin !”’ 
He was too late ; our robin fell at his feet; he took it up 
and burst into tears. He did not reproach Sam; he 
was too sorry to be angry. AsI went up to him he 
said, in a low voice, “‘ Everything I love dies!” I did 
not reply, I could not. ‘“ How sweetly,” resumed Ly- 
man, “ he sung only last night, after we came home from 
the burying-ground, and this morning the first sound 
Mary and | heard was his note; but he will never sing 
again !” 

Sam had come up to us. I saw he was ashamed, and 
I believe he was sorry too; for, as he turned away, | 
heard him say to himself, “ By George! I’ll never fling 
another stone at a bird so long as I live.” 

It must have done something towards curing his bad 
habits to see the useless pain he had caused to the bird 
and the bird’s friend; and the lesson sank much deeper 
than if Lyman had spoken one angry or reproachful 
word, for now he felt really sorry for Lyman. One 
good feeling makes way for another. 

To our great joy, the robin soon exhibited some 
signs of animation; and, on examination, I perceived 
he had received no other injury than the breaking of 4 
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leg. A-similar misfortune had once happened to a ca- 
nary-bird of mine, and I had seen a surgeon set its leg ; 
so, in imitation of the doctor, I set to work and splinted 
it, and then despached Lyman for an empty cage in our 
garret. We moved the little family from the tree to 
the cage. The father-bird, even with the young ones, 
felt strange and unhappy for some time. It was a very 
different thing living in this pent-up place from enjoying 
the sweet liberty of hill and valley, and he did not know 
our good reason for thus afflicting him any better than we 
sometimes do of our troubles when we impatiently fret 
and grieve. In ashort time he became more contented. 
The family said he knew Lyman’s footstep, and would 
reply to his whistle ; sure am I Lyman deserved his 
love and gratitude, for he was the faithful minister of 
Providence to the helpless little family. They never 
wanted food nor drink. When, at the end of a very 
few weeks, he found them all able to take care of 
themselves, he opened the door of the cage and said, 
“Go, little birds, and be happy, for that is what God 
made you for.” 

The birds could speak no word of praise or thanks ; 
but happiest are those who find their best reward, not 
in the praise they receive, but the good they do, 





VISIT TO THE NATIVE PLACE, 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Bright summer’s flush was on thee, clime belov’d, 
When last I trod thy vales. Now, all around, 
Autumn, her rainbow-energy of tint 
Poureth o’er copse and forest,—beautiful, 
Yet speaking of decay. The aspiring pine 
Wears his undying green, but the strong oak 
Like smitten giant, casts his honors down, 
Strewing brown earth, with emerald and gold. 
Yon lofty elms, the glory of our land, 
So lately drooping ’neath their weight of leaves, 
With proud, yet graceful elegance, to earth, 
Stand half in nakedness, and half in show 
Of gaudy colors. Hath some secret shaft 
Wounded the maple’s breast ?—that thus it bends 
Like bleeding warrior, tinging all its robes 
With crimson,—while in pity by its side, 
The patlid poplar, turning to the eye 
Its silver lining, moans at every breeze. 
I walk’d with sadness thro’ these alter’d scenes. 
The voice of man was painful. On the ear, 
Idly and vain it fell,—for tearful thought 
Brought faded images of early joys, 
And lost affections. 

Yonder low-brow’d cot, 
Whose threshold oft my childish foot has cross’d 
So merrily,—whose hearth-stone shone so bright, 
At eve,—where with her skilful needle wrought 
The industrious matron, while our younger group 
Beguil’d with fruit and nuts, and storied page, 
The winter’s stormy hour,—where are they now? 
Who coldly answers,—dead ? 

Fast by its side, 
A dearer mansion stands, where my young eyes 
First opened on the light. Yon garden's bound, 


Where erst 1 roam’d delighted, deeming earth 

With all its wealth, had nought so beautiful, 

As its trim hedge of roses, and the ranks 

Of daffodils, with snow-drops at their feet, 

How small and chang’d, it seems !—That velvet turf 
With its cool arbor, where I lingered long, 

Learning my little lesson, or perchance, 

Eying the slowly-ripening peach, that lean'd 

Its glowing cheek against the lattic’d wall,— 

Or holding converse with the violet-buds, 

That were to me as sisters,—giving back 

Sweet thoughts. I would not wish to sit there now ! 
Changes, ’mid scenes that we so much have lov’d, 
Are death-bells to the soul. 

See,—by rude cliffs 
O’ercanopied,—the dome, where science taught 

Her infant rudiments. First day of school! 

I well remember thee,—just on the verge 

Of my fourth summer. Every face around, 

How wonderfuland new! The months mov’d on, 
Majestically slow. Awe-struck, I mark’d 

The solemn school-dame, in her chair of state, 
Much fearing, lest her all-observant eye 

Should note me, wandering from my patch-work task, 
Or spelling-lesson. Still, that humble soil 

Lent nutriment to young ambition’s germs: 

“ Head of the class !” what music in that sound, 


‘| Link’d to my name—and then, the crowning joy, 


Homeward to bear, on shoulder neatly pinn’d, 
The bow of crimson satin, rich reward 
Of well-deserving,—not too lightly won, 
Or worn too meekly. Still, ye need not scorn 
Our ancient. system, ye, of modern times, 
Wiser, and more accomplish’d. Learning’s field, 
Indeed, was circumscribed,—but its few plants 
Had such close pruning, and strict discipline, 
As giveth healthful root,—and hardy stalk,— 
Perchance, enduring fruit. 

Beneath yon roof,— 
Our own no more,--beneath my planted trees, 
Where unfamiliar faces now appear, 
She dwelt, whose hallow’d welcome was so dear,— 
O Mother, Mother!—all thy priceless love 
Is fresh before me,—as of yesterday. 
Thy pleasant smile,—-the beauty of thy brow, 
Thine idol fondness, for thine only one,— 
The untold tenderness, with which thy heart 
Embrac’d my first-born infant, when it came 
With its young look of wonder,—to thy home 
A stranger visitant. Fade !—visions, fade !— 
For I would think of thine eternal rest, 
And praise my God for thee. 

And now, farewell 
Dear native spot! with fairest landscapes deck’d, 
Of old romantic cliff, and crystal rill, 
And verdant soil,--enrich’d with proudest wealth, 
Warm hearts and true. 

: Yet deem not [ shall wear 

The mourner’s weeds for thee. Another home 
Hath joys and duties,—and where’er my path 
On earth shall lead,—-I’ll keep a nesting bough 
For Hope the song-bird,—and with cheerful step 
Hold on my pilgrimage,—remembering where 
Flowers have no autumn-languor. Eden’s gate 





No flaming sword to guard the tree of life. 
Vor. [V.—41 
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SPRING. 


A SONNET. 


** From all she brought to all she could not bring.” 


The gentle gales, the warbling birds of spring, 
Its woods, its verdant fields and opening flowers, 
Fresh o’er the mind that feels their presence—bring 
The memory sad of unreturning hours :-- 
Of friends whose heart his heart was wont to meet 
When on the earth this joyous season shone, 
Of scenes and pleasures mournful—-yet how sweet! 
Sweet, for they have been,—mournful, because gone! 
Alas! that joys should be so brief, so few, 
While griefs are many and so long remain: 
Like shady springs which once or twice we view 
In toilsome journeys o’er a desert plain, 
Or like lone isles that dot the deep wide sea ; 
So smal] life’s bliss,—so great its griefs to me ! 


Norfolk, May, 1833. 





TO MARY, 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


*Tis a wild fancy, but the heart believes it,— 
That when on earth of nature’s handiwork 
The best and loveliest specimens appear, 
Her humbler children wear their robes of joy 
And smile a welcome to her favorites. 


Fair child of May! when thou wast born—-the rose 
Its sweetest breath, its richest hue displayed ; 

The drooping Jily raised its head and smiled ; 
The laurel and the ivy filled the woods 

With varying colors and with soft perfumes ; 

The sun then shed his gentlest beams and served 
But to illumine, not to heat the earth, 

While little birds their liveliest carols sung, 

And in full chorus joined to hail thy birth. 


Since then, sweet friend, thy life has been all May, 
The autumn blast has seared no joys of thine, 
The wintery snows have fallen not on thy heart, 
Nor has the breath of summer—hot and dry— 
Over thy vernal happiness been blown. 

Such may it ever be,--may flowers sti]! strew 

Thy path through life, and rainbows fill thy sky; 
May sorrow shun thee,—no dark cloud o’ercast 
Thy blissful prospect or obscure the past! 


Norfolk, May, 1838. 





CHILDREN. 


Blossoms of earth! our path of life adorning, 
Ye are the types of guilelessness and truth * 

Fresh and untainted as the breath of morning, 
Ye give to age itself, a touch of youth, 

And in your pure caresses hold a charm, 

All grief to soothe, all anger to disarm. 


Yours is the power to win us and to soften 

With words of music, far beyond the notes 
Of harp or viol—I have heard them often, 

Still on my ear their fairy sweetness floats— 
And bright locks parted o’er a snowy brow, 
And soft blue eyes beam on me—even now ! 





I mark your eager looks, your shouts of gladness, 
In sports where laughter rings a joyous peal—— 

Your voices chase away al] thoughts of sadness, 
My infant days before me seem to steal, 

And bright-winged hopes a seraph train arise, 

Of bliss for ye on earth and in the skies! 


Hearts that seem frozen to al] tender feeling 
Melt at the glance of childhood—as the snow 
Dissolves in sunshine—in its looks appealing 
Angelic innocence and beauty glow, 
And breathe new harmony in life’s dull strain, 
Gild every sorrow—soften every pain. 


Babe ! whose sweet laugh like tuneful bells is ringing,— 
Boy! of the sturdy step and beaming eye— 

Girl! on whose dimpled cheek the rose is springing, 
With voice of clear and thrilling melody— 

Ye touch the chords of pleasure’s silent lyre, 

And with a joy untold, the sou) inspire. 


Visions of happy times ye bring before me— 

Hours when my heart was like th’ untired wing 
Of a gay bird—their mem’ry hovers o’er me 

Like autumn days that wear the smile of spring. 
Ah! ye are gems indeed, whose heavenly light 
Is the pure spirit’s lustre, always bright. 


Be blessings on your gentle hearts forever ! 
May no unkindness chill your artless glee ! 
No hand the links of love between ye sever, 
And virtue’s star your guiding planet be ! 
May peace and health in life’s dark chalice pour 
For you their sparkling waters, evermore ! 


E. A. 8. 
March, 1838. 





INNOVATIONS IN STYLE. 


Multa genera sunt enuntiandi, nec ullus distortius quam hoc. 
Petron. 


Man’s unceasing thirst for novelty and change, 
is almost as conspicuous in language as in dress. 
Sometimes we see it in a single word or phrase, 
which, introduced by some eminent writer or 
speaker, is readily adopted by the herd of imita- 
tors until it obtains a general currency, and either 
becomes incorporated in the language, or, sharing 
the fate of last year’s fashions, is laid aside and 
forgotten. At other times the love of innovation 
takes a higher aim, and ambitiously strives to 
introduce a new manner and style of writing, 
well aware that there is no praise an author 
can obtain which ranks so high as that of origi- 
nality. If this enterprise be associated with ge- 
nius, and be cleverly executed, it is sure to be 
rewarded with an ample harvest of admirers and 
imitators, most of whom, not very nicely discri- 
minating between its merits and defects, will be 
likely to copy the latter, as the easier of the two, 
until by the effect of reiteration and extravagance, 
they gradually open the eyes of the public to false 
pretension, and good taste resumes its legitimate 
ascendency. 

Of this character were the affectations of Sterne, 
who had for a time a host of copyists, but who has 
long since ceased to exert any influence on English 
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literature. Dr. Johnson, too, had somewhat ear- 
lier introduced a new manner of writing English, 
which was recommended by yet more genius and 
mental vigor than Sterne’s. He added something, 
as he justly alleges, “‘ to the grammatical purity of 
the language, and to the harmony of its cadence,” 
and yet more, he might have added, to its com- 
pactness and precision. But with all these real 
improvements of our style, he worsened it, as Mr. 
Southey would say, or deteriorated it, as he him- 
self would have said, by the introduction of so 
many words from the Latin and the Greek. The 
body and heart of our language are Anglo-Saxon, 
and while it has been enriched and improved by 
the naturalization of new words to express ideas 
which our simple-minded ancestors did not possess, 
such foreign intruders should not be so numerous 
or conspicuous as to overcrow the natives of the 
language. ‘These words of foreign derivation not 
only take away from the homogeneousness of our 
mother tongue, and give to it the air of a piece of 
patch-work, but they also want the raciness and 
pungent force possessed by the Anglo-Saxon, by 
reason of its furnishing nearly all our names of 
sensible objects, our household terms, and the 
expressions of our simplest and strongest feelings: 

Nor was it only by his profusion of Anglicised 
Latin words, that Dr. Johnson presented a faulty 
model of style. He had also a stately pomp of 
manner, which he no more laid aside on light and 
gay topics, than on grave and important occasions; 
and he was withal so habitually sententious, that 
he would express the most trite and familiar truth 
with the solemnity of an oracle. Such as, ‘‘ Labor 
necessarily requires pauses of ease and relaxation, 
and the deliciousness of ease commonly makes us 
unwilling to return to labor”—* It is not only com- 
mon to find the difficulty of an enterprise greater, 
but the profit less, than hope had pictured it”— 
“He that never extends his view beyond the 
praises or rewards of men, will be dejected by 
neglect and envy, or infatuated by honors and 
applause.”” Such truisms, which have been taken 
at random from a paper in the Rambler, Vol. III, 
No. 128, should be merely hinted, not formally 
stated. Even when the weight of matter, as is 
most frequently the case, has much to recommend 


There can be no question that Dr. Johnson’s 
influence on English style was long and exten- 
sively felt, nor was there clear evidence that this 
influence was in the wane, until some time after 
the beginning of this century. There then ap- 
peared a body of writers, who resisting the force 
of his authority and example, wrote in that free, 
spirited, and natural manner which accords with 
the genius of the language as well as of the people 
who speak it, and to which the national taste is sure 
to return, as to its home, however it may be fora 
while, led astray by the seductive glare of novelty. 

From the time that all vestiges of Dr. Jolnson’s 
characteristics began to disappear, and a purer 
taste prevailed, English style continued to im- 
prove, and the language was never, perhaps, so 
generally well written as it has been: in the 19th 
century. Since then it has possessed tue terse 
vigor of the age of Elizabeth, without its quaint- 
ness or harshness; the simplicity of the reign of 
Queen Anne, without its looseness; and the rythm 
and correctness of Johnson, without his formality 
or pomp. It has added, in short, precision and force 
to the ease of nature and the grace of variety. In 
proof of this, | may refer to the writings of Southey 
and Sir Walter Scott, generally, to the best arti- 
cles in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, to 
Gifford, to Hallam, to Washington Irving, to the 
elder Bulwer, to Charles Lamb, to very many of 
the lighter articles in the English periodicals, to a 
few of our own, and to Dr. Channing, though his 
style, perfect as it is in its kind, may be said to 
have the excellencies which characterise the last 
century rather than this. 

But the prurient desire of innovation, it seems, 
could not remain long idle, and it has lately chal- 
lenged public applause, 


** while it pursues 
Things, unattempted yet in prose.” 


Some writers in the most popular English jour- 
nals, perceiving that style had gained greatly in 
vivacity and attractiveness by assuming the free 
and careless turn of conversation, or at least of 
epistolary writing, have so entirely affected this 
manner, that they often exceed the utmost license 
of extempore and unpremeditated speech. Find- 


it, these insulated sentences, assuming the impor-| ing that some happy novelty was occasionally a 
tance of maxims, seem ostentatious and dictatoriai,| violation of rule, they make a merit of setting all 


and are, at best, objectionable for their mannerism. 
It was in vain that these faults were seen by a 


rules at defiance, and systematically seek to give 
piquancy to language by disregarding its proprie- 





few and condemned; that Goldsmith, Hume, and | ties. Perceiving that words a little turned from 


some others, continued to write with the graceful 


their ordinary acceptation have given a grace to 


ease and simplicity of Addison, and that the voice| the dittion of such masters as Burke, or Jeffrey, 
of criticism was now and then raised to condemn! or Sidney Smith, these imitators wrench and 
these solenin fopperies of style; the various know-| twist them to all sorts of strange uses. Having 


ledge and the sterling sense they bedizened, so re- 


seen that some of these seasonings were useful to 


commended them to the mass of readers, that their | stimulate the languid appetites of the overcram- 
magniloquence and sententiousness were every-| med reader, they empty their little cruets into the 


where, either purposely or unconsciously imitated. | dish and ruin it. They cannot distinguish between 
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freedom and licentiousness, and like the under-bred 
pretender to gentility, mistake impudence and 
forwardness for gentlemanly ease. 

Of this class of innovators, Mr. Carlyle must 
be considered as the leader. Possessed of unques- 
tionable talent, he seems determined, by pushing 
the late licentious novelties of style, and such 
others as he can devise, to the farthest verge of 
extravagance, to be the founder of a new school ; 
and this honor, some of his complacent admirers 
are already disposed to award him. Assuredly no 
writer has taken such freedoms with the English 
language—not even the wildest rant of our July 
orators, or the silliest twaddle of the Re- 
view—or, in thus “‘overdoing termagant,” and 
out-heroding Herod, has so violated every rule of 
purity, elegance, rythm and propriety, for the 
sake of unduly pricking the lagging attention of the 
reader. Ina word, his purpose is to give to what 
he writes all the piquancy he can, provided it can 
be understood, and even to risk making it unin- 
telligible, if only he can make it pungent. 

Mr. Carlyle’s style of writing corresponds to 
the caricature style in painting, which aims to 
produce effect by as much distortion and exagger- 
ation as is consistent with resemblance. His object 
is to rouse the attention and quicken the concep- 
tions of his reader; and not trusting solely to the 
originality, or force, or justness of the thought, 
to derive what aid he can from the quaintness and 
strangeness of the expression. He is, in this 
way, sure of the praise of boldness for his new, 
wild, out of the way phrases, if for nothing else, 
with the vulgar herd of readers, who are all the 
while kept in a sort of wonderment, very much 
as if they were listening to the mixture of rhap- 
sody and burlesque of a cleyer man half drunk, or 
on the verge of insanity. If there be anything in 
the thought that is truly just, and sensible, and 
striking, as there often is, the author is likely to 
obtain the more credit for it by reason of the odd 
language in which it is conveyed. The awakened 
attention into which the reader is surprised, is 
regarded by the admirers of this style, as evidence 
of a livelier and clearer conception of the thought. 
But in this they are often mistaken. A caricature 
may be, and not unfrequently is, obviously like 
the original; but the resemblance is commonly 
far inferior to that of a regular portrait by a mas- 
ter. The pleasure it gives arises not so much from 
the fidelity of the likeness or the skill of the artist, 
as from surprise that there should be any resem- 
blance where there is so much exaggeration. The 
grotesque may divert us by its oddity and incon- 
gruity, but it is only the beautiful that inspires us 
with admiration. 

But, as some may say, if the mass of readers 
are pleased, and if they are made to attend to those 
facts and propositions which the author wished to 
impress on their minds, what does it signify that 








this effect is produced by distortion and exaggera- 
tion? Is not his object, and indeed the main pur- 
pose of writing, answered? I answer that it is not. 
In the first place, the extraordinary effect of these 
clap-traps for the reader—of these spurs to quicken 
the flagging intellect—of these flaps imported from 
Laputa is but temporary. Whenever this carica- 
ture style of writing becomes familiar, as it soon 
must, it loses all that first recommended it both to 
its inventors and imitators. Besides, with the few 
whom an author would be most ambitious to please, 
and who are the final dispensers of literary fame, 
the difference between elegance and coarseness, 
between harmony, delicacy, polish and propriety 
on the one hand, and ruggedness, homeliness and 
rusticity on the other, can never be abolished; nor 
where the latter qualities are wanting, can any 
bold, new, odd devices of language supply their 
place. Whatever may be the stimulus of their 
novelty, real beauty, melody and grace will assert 
their sway over the human heart, as certainly as 
we find that the burlesque sketches of Cruik- 
shanks do not impair our relish for the beautiful 
creations of Italian sculpture or painting, or that 
a farce, however ingenious or comic, cannot super- 
sede the higher merit of tragedy or genteel co- 
medy. Nor can the slip-shod, uncombed, unwash- 
ed muse of Don Juan, with all the genius, wit and 
caustic satire she displays, ever throw Childe Ha- 
rold, or Pope’s Rape of the Lock, or his Moral 
Essays into the shade. No one knew this better 
than Byron, who, if he had not written other 
and better poems than Don Juan, would never 
have indulged his perverse humor in such a 
vagary. 

The style that has been thus reprobated, has 
been, with some slight qualifications, warmly 
commended by the London and Westminster Re- 
view, in its notice of ‘“‘ The French Revolution,” 
in the.July number. The reviewer admits that 
‘a style more peculiar than that of Mr. Carlyle, 
more unlike the jog-trot characterless uniformity 
which distinguishes the English style of this age 
of periodicals, does not exist.”” He admits, too, 
that some of the peculiarities of this author are 
mere mannerisms, “‘ from some casual associations, 
and that some of his best thoughts are expressed 
in a phraseology borrowed from the German meta- 
physicians.” But after these admissions, the re- 
viewer adds: ‘“‘ These transcendentalisms and the 
accidental mannerisms excepted, we pronounce 
the style of this book to be not only good, but of 
surpassing excellence; excelled, in its kind, only 
by the great masters of epic poetry; and a most 
suitable and glorious vesture for a work which is 
itself, as we have said, an epic poem.” I cannot 
resist the temptation of citing one or two speci- 
mens of this style of “ surpassing excellence,” and 
which the reviewer intimates is to be the model of 
all future historians. They must be considered 
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as fair specimens, as they are among those selected 
by the eulogising reviewer himself. 

The fourth book thus opens in one of the au- 
thor’s soberest moods : 


“The universal prayer, therefore, is to be fulfilled! 
Always in days of national perplexity, when wrong 
abounded, and help was not, this remedy of States 
General was called for, by a Malesherbes, nay by a 
Fenelon: even parliaments calling for it were ‘ escorted 
with blessings.’ And now behold it is vouchsafed us; 
States General shall verily be! ; 

“To say, let States General be, was easy; to say in 
what manner they shall be, is not so easy. Since the 
year 1614, there have no States General met in France ; 
all trace Of them has vanished from the living habits of 
men. Their structure, powers, methods of procedure, 
which were never in any measure fixed, have now 
become wholly a vague possibility. Clay, which the 
potter may shape this way or that:—say rather, the 
twenty-five millions of potters: for so many have now, 
more or less, a vote init! Howto shape the States 
General! There is a problem. Each body-corporate, 
each privileged, each organized class, has secret hopes 
of its own in that matter; and also secret misgivings of 
its own,—for, behold, this monstrous twenty-million 
class, hitherto the dumb sheep which these others had to 
agree about the manner of shearing, is now also arising 
with hopes! It has ceased, or is ceasing to be dumb; it 
speaks through pamphlets, or at least brays and growls 
behind them—in unison,—increasing wonderfully their 
volume of sound.” 


The next chapter thus notices the election of 
deputies to the States General : 


“Up then, and be doing! The royal signal-word flies 
through France as through vast forests the rushing of 
a mighty wind. At parish churches, in townhalls, and 
every house of convocation; by bailliages, by sene- 
chalsies, in whatsoever form men convene; there, with 
confusion enough, are primary assemblies forming. To 
elect your electors ; such is the form prescribed: then to 
draw up your writ of plaints and grievances, of which 
latter there is no lack. 

** With such virtue works this Royal January edict ; 
as it rolls rapidly in its leathern mails, along the frost- 
bound highways, towards all the four winds, Like 
some fiat or magic spell-word ;—which such things do 
resemble! For always, as it sounds out, ‘at the market- 
cross,’ accompanied with trumpet-blast; presided by 
bailli, seneschal, or other minor functionary, with beef- 
eaters; or, in country churches, is droned forth after 
sermon, ‘au préne des messes paroissales ;’ and is regis- 
tered, posted, and let fly over all the world,—you behold 
how this multitudinous French people, so long simmer- 
ing and buzzing in eager expectancy, begins heaping 
and shaping itself into organic groups, which organic 
groups, again, hold smaller organic grouplets; the 
inarticulate buzzing becomes articulate speaking and 
acting. By primary assembly, and therefore secondary; 
by ‘successive elections,’ and infinite elaboration and 
scrutiny, according to prescribed process,—shall the 
genuine ‘plaints and grievances’ be at length got to 
ps per; shall the fit national representative be at length 

aid hold of. 

“How the whole people shakes itself, as if it had 
one life; and, in thousand-voiced rumor, announces 
that it is awake, suddenly out of long death-sleep, 
and will thenceforth sleep no more! The long-looked- 
for has come at last; wondrous news, of victory, 
deliverance, enfranchisement, sounds magical through 
every heart. To the proud strong man it has come; 
whose strong hands shall no more be gyved; to whom 
boundless unconquered continents lie disclosed. The 
weary day-drudge has heard of it; the beggar with his 


hope reached; down even tous? Hunger and hardship 
are not to be eternal! The bread we extorted from 
the rugged glebe, and with the toil of our sinews, 
reaped and ground, and kneaded into loaves, was not 
wholly for another, then; but we also shall eat of it, 
and be filled? Glorious news (answer the prudent 
elders,) but all too unlikely !—Thus, at any rate, may 
the lower people, who pay no money taxes, and have 
no right to vote, assiduously crowd around those that 
do; and most halls of assembly, within doors and 
without, seem animated enough.” 


On the preceding passage the puffer of a brother 
reviewer remarks, “‘ Has the reader ofien seen the 
state of an agitated nation made thus present, thus 
palpable? How the thing paints itself in all its 
greatness—the men in all their littleness! and 
this is not done by reasoning about them, but by 
showing them.” Letting this pass, [ will cite one 
more passage, in which the author thus opens a 
chapter with a notice of the rescue of the Hotel- 
de-Ville from the flames: 


“Tn flames, truly—were it not that Usher Maillard, 
swift of foot, shifty of head, has returned. 

‘* Maillard, of his own motion, for Gouvion or the rest 
would not sanction him—snatches a drum; descends 
the porch-stairs, ran-tan, beating sharp, with loud rolls, 
his rogue’s-march ; to Versailles! allons; @ Versailles! 
as men beat on kettle or warming-pan, when angry she- 
bees, or say, flying desperate wasps, are to be hived ; 
and the desperate insects hear it, and cluster round it,— 
simply as round a guidance, where there was none; so 
now these menads round shifty Maillard, riding-usher 
of the Chatolet. The axe pauses uplifted; Abbé Le- 
fevre is left half-hanged ; from the belfry downwards all 
vomits itself. What rub-a-dub is that? Stanislas Mail- 
lard, Bastile-hero, will lead us to Versailles. Joy to 
thee, Maillard ; blessed art thou above riding-ushers! 
Away then, away! 

” The seized cannon are yoked with seized cart- 
horses: brown-locked Demoiselle Théroigne, with pike 
and helmet, sits there.as gunneress, ‘with haughty eye 
and serene fair countenance ;’ comparable some think to 
the Maid of Orleans, or even recalling ‘ the idea of Pallas 
Athene.’ Maillard (for his drum still rolls) is, by heaven- 
rending acclamation, admitted General. Maillard hast- 
ens the languid march. Maillard, beating rhythmic, 
with sharp ran-tan, all along the quais, leads forward 
with difficulty, his menadic host. Such a host, marched 
not in silence. The bargeman pauses in the river; all 
wagoners and coach-drivers fly; men peer from win- 
dows,—not women, lest they be pressed. Sight of 
sights: Bacchantes, in these ultimate formalized ages! 
Brown Henri looks from his Pont-Neuf; the monarchic 
Louvre, medicean Tuileries see a day not theretofore 
seen.” 


Such is the work which the reviewer pronoun- 
ces “‘not so much a history as an epic poem,” 
whose extravagancies of diction, often is tasteless 
as they are affected, he would place in the same 
category with the inspirations and exquisite art of 
Shakspeare and Milton, of Homer and Virgil, of 
Tasso and Ariosto, of Byron and Scott. It is the 
picturesque and graphic character of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s book, on which the reviewer founds so out- 
rageous a panegyric. These are sufficient in his 
eyes, not only to redeem it for the faults he has 
noticed, but also to exalt it into poetry. But he 
evidently confounds the separate provinces and 





crust moistened with tears. What! To us also has 


excellencies of poetry and of prose. The purpose 
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of poetry, at least of the higher species, is to ad- 
dress itself to our sense of the beautiful and the 
grand, and by means of the artifices of language, 
to enkindle, through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, the same rapture and enthusiasm which pro- 
duced it. But how circumscribed is this purpose, 
compared with that of prose, which seeks to trans- 
mit every shade of thought as well as feeling, that 
can arise in the human mind? Its most frequent 
and its worthier object being to inform and instruct, 
its immediate aim is often not so much to excite 
feeling as to allay it or prevent it. It indeed also 
endeavors to please by the decorations of its lan- 
guage and imagery, but pleasure is its means, not 
itsend. ‘The graces of diction and the embellish- 
ments of fancy are useful auxiliaries to keep up 
the reader’s attention, and to illustrate a subject 
by presenting a new object of resemblance. These 
are the legitimate purposes of ornament in prose, 
and when carried further, it is used as some use 
their finery, not so much for setting off their per- 
sons, as for making a display of their wealth. 

But if we were to disregard the well-settled 
distinction between poetry and prose, it would be 
a very mistaken and insufficient theory of the 
former to consider its graphic power as its only, 
or even its highest excellence. Whatever ideas 
are conveyed to our minds through the eye, what- 
ever visual objects assist in exciting emotion, as to 
these, the more vividly the poet can exhibit them 
the better. But he has much to transmit that is 
independent of form or color—much that has no 
sensible properties whatever. How many noble 
sentiments, tender feelings, deep seated emotions 
are best transmitted by the most shadowy abstrac- 
tions, and can be transmitted in no other way! 

Of this character are many of the finest stanzas 
in Childe Harold, as for example: 


“Oh ! ever loving, lovely and beloved! 
How selfish sorrow ponders on the past, 
And clings to thoughts now better far remov’d! 
But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last.” 
Canto II, 96th Stanza. 


“But I have liv’d, and have not liv’d in vain: 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire ; 
And my frame perish, even in conquering pain ; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire; 
Something unearthly which they deem not of, 
Like the remember’d tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their softened spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.” 
Canto LV, 137th Stanza. 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but nature more.” 
Canto LV, 178th Stanza. 


So when Eve says to Adam, 


“With thee conversing I forget all time; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 





Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun.” 


And when she goes on to describe the most 
striking beauties of nature, the most poetical part 
of the passage is when she adds, - 


* But neither breath of morn, &e. 
—without thee is sweet.” 
Paradise Lost, TV, 639. 


The reviewer has therefore overrated the pow- 
ers of the graphic and picturesque, even in poetry, 
whose loftiest flights and most rapturous bursts 
touch our hearts by means that are beyond the 
reach of painting. But in history, which aims to 
make us acquainted with the progress of society, 
and of the causes and effects of its changes, and 
where it isof more importance to know the state 
of the general mind, as to intelligence, opinion, 
and moral feeling, the graphic style of writing 
can perform a much more limited part. Its chief 
use is to enhance the reader’s pleasure, so that 
what he reads is more attended to and better 
remembered. But the historian would forego his 
highest duties, who should aim at nothing more 
than to present us with a series of lively portraits 
or groups of individuals, with all their attendant 
localities and personalities. The following para- 
graph from Hume’s notice of the restoration of 
Charles the 2d contains more sound philosophy 
and conveys more solid instruction than a chap- 
ter of such sketchy stuff as we have cited from 
Mr. Carlyle. 


‘“‘Acreeable to the present prosperity of public affairs, 
was the universal joy and festivity diffused throughout 
the nation. The melancholy austerity of the fanatics 
fell into discredit, together with their principles. ‘The 
royalists, who had ever affected a contrary disposition, 
found in their recent success new motives for mirth and 
gaiety; and it now belonged to them to give repute and 
fashion to their manners. From past experience it had 
sufficiently appeared, that gravity was very distinct 
from wisdom, formality from virtue, and hypocrisy from 
religion. The king himself, who bore a strong propen- 
sity to pleasure, served, by his powerful and engaging 
example, to banish those sour and malignant humors, 
which had hitherto engendered such confusion. And 
though the just bounds were undoubtedly passed, when 
men returned from their former extreme; yet was 
the public happy in exchanging vices, pernicious to 
society, for disorders, hurtful chiefly to the individuals 
themselves who were guilty of them.” 


But the reviewer asks, “‘ Does any reader feel, 
after having read Hume’s history, that he can 
now picture to himself what human life was 
among the Anglo-Saxons? how an Anglo-Saxon 
would have acted in any supposable case? what 
were his joys, his sorrows, his hopes and fears, bis 
ideas and opinions on any of the great and small 
matters of human interest? Would not the sight, 
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shoes, made by an Anglo-Saxon, tell us, directly 
and by inference, more of his whole way of life, 
more of how men thought and acted among the 
Anglo-Saxons, than Hume, with all his narrative 
skill, has contrived to tell us from all his mate- 
rials?” To this interrogatory I would give a 
decided negative. Such a sight might gratify an 
antiquary, might even give a vague idea of the 
state of some of the mechanical arts, but would 
afford us no insight into the moral qualities of the 
Anglo-Saxons, their opinions, laws, habits or civil 
institutions. We indulge an allowable, or if you 
please, a liberal curiosity in inquiring into the 
persons, dress, manners and domestic habits of 
the great dramatis persone of history, but who is 
the wiser for a knowledge of these particulars? 
What reader ever had a juster conception of the 
important points of Julius Casar’s character from 
the fact mentioned by Suetonius, that by way of 
concealing his baldness he was in the habit of bring- 
ing down his hair from the top of his head, (capil- 
lum revocare 4 vertice) and that of all his public 
honors there was no one that he so highly valued 
as the privilege conferred on him by the senate of 
always wearing a laurel crown. 


But it is time to bring this disquisition to a close. 
It was prompted by a wish to put our young wri- 
ters on their guard against imitating a style of 
writing which has been so bepraised as Mr. Car- 
lyle’s by partial friends, or perhaps interested 
associates,* and which, with some merits, appears 
to me to have still greater defects. The caution will 
scarcely appear unnecessary to one who will look 
into the January number of the Democratic Re- 
view, where he will see, in the article on the fede- 
ral judiciary, a palpable imitation of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s peculiarities. The writer evidently posses- 
ses talent, was well informed on the subject of 
which he treated, and if he had been content to 
say what he knew or thought in his own way, he 
might have given to the public a pleasing as well 
as instructive essay, but by laboring at sudden 
transitions, at new turns of expression, and at wild 
bursts of extravagance on subjects essentially 
sober in their character, he has disfigured the 
suggestions of a shrewd and reflecting mind, and 
given a further offence to good taste by becoming 
the copyist of so faulty an original. Affectation 
is bad enough any way, but at second hand it is 
intolerable. Let me then hope that if our writers 
will content themselves to rank with the servum 
pecus, we shall select better models than the poe- 
try-prose of Mr. Carlyle, whose recent writings, 
if they obtain more than an ephemeral notoriety, 
will in time be regarded as showing us what we 
ought rather to avoid than to imitate. 


QUILIBET. 
March 28, 1828. 


* Mr. Carlyle is himself a regular contributor to the London 
and Westminster Review. 


HICKORY CORNHILL. 


A LETTER FROM HICKORY CORNHILL, ESQ. TO HIS 
FRIEND IN THE COUNTRY.* 


Since you beg me to write how! pass off my time, 

I will try, my dear friend, to inform you in rhyme: 

And first, every morn, the debates I attend 

Of the folks who the laws come to make or to mend; 
Where I hear, now and then, mighty fine declamation 
About judges and bridges, and banks and the nation. 
But last night my amusement was somewhat more new, 
Being ask’d to a party of Jadies-at loo. 

Ah! then, my dear neighbor, what splendor was seen ! 
Each dame who was there was array’d like a queen. 
The camel, the ostrich, the tortoise, the bear, 

And the kid might have found each his spoils on the fair. 
Though their dresses were made of the finest of stuff, 
It must be confess’d they were scanty enough. 

Yet that nothing thus sav’d should their husbands avail, 
What they take from the body they put in the tail. 
When they sit they so tighten their clothes that you can 
See a lady has legs just the same as a man: 

Then stretch’d on the floor are their trains all so nice, 
They brought to my mind Esop’s council of mice. 


*Ere tea was serv’d up, they were prim as you please, 
But when cards were produc’d, all was freedom and ease. 
Mrs. Winloo, our hostess, each lady entreated 

Tosetthe example. ‘I pray, ma’am, be seated.” 

‘€ After you, Mrs. Clutch.” ‘* Nay, then, if you insist— 
Tom Shuffle, sit down, you prefer loo to whist.” 


‘| *<I>m clear for the ladies. Come, Jack, take a touch. 


You’ll stump Mrs. Craven, and I Mrs. Clutch.” 


* Some thirty years since, the ladies of Richmond, influ- 
enced by the example of the other sex, were greatly addicted 
tocards. At first they merely sought to beguile the occasional 
dulness and formality of smal] evening parties, and played very 
low,--commonly at loo,--but after a while, they were prompted 
chiefly by the hope of winning, since, not content with the in- 
terest excited by the game itself, they also staked their money 
freely in by-bets, so that it was not unusual) for a Jady to win or 
lose fifty or sixty dollars of an evening. While the fair votaries 
of fashion were thus eagerly indulging in what appeared to them 
no doubt an allowable recreation, many saw with concern the 
prevalence of a practice that was no less unfriendly to the plea- 
sures of conversation, than to some of the most amiable traits in 
the female character; and especially te those which had been 
thought to characterise the matrons of Virginia. When the 
practice was at its greatest height, the above piece of humorous 
satire made its appearance in one of the city papers. It was 
cordially welcomed by the community generally--by the more 
moral part for its purpose, and by the other portions for its truth 
of resemblance, and a certain spice of espidglerie, which they 
thought they perceived in it. They even undertook to assign its 
imaginary characters to particular individuals, though this was 
always denied by the author, except so far as he had, in deline- 
ating from fancy, unconsciously copied some personal peculi- 
arities of manner or language. The piece thus met with a 
popularity beyond its real merits, and for a week it might have 
been heard the subject of mirth and quotation from the boys in 
the streets to the belles ia the drawing-room. 

The practice of loo-playing was then seen to decline, and 
was finally laid aside. The public was inclined to attribute the 
change to the well-timed ridicule of Hickory Cornhill; but it is 
highly probable that this rage for play, like other acvte diseases, 
would, after having reached its crisis, have gradually disap- 
peared. The Editor is now induced to republish it, from the 
belief that it will revive interesting recollections with some of 
the readers of the Messenger, and, as a piece of topographical 
history, be not unacceptable to the present generation. To such 
of them as have not been initiated in the mysteries of loo, many 
of the terms here introduced may be unintelligible. Indeed, 
these occupy perhaps too large a portion of Mr. Cornhill’s epis- 
tle, if it had not been probably part of the author’s purpose to 
throw ridicule on this very slang which is so offensive to good 
taste, and to all friends to female delicacy and refinement.—[ Ed. 
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Without further parley, anon were allur’d 
Two beaux and four \adies around the green board. 
When I could but admire that choice occupation 
Which call‘d forth such bright and refin’d conversation. 


‘¢ Now, ladies, determine what shall be the loo.” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Clutch we will leave it to you.”’ 

‘* One and une, you know, Fribble, I think the best game.” 
‘*T always knew, Madam, our tastes were the same.”’ 

** Come, Shuffle, throw round---let us see who’s to deal— 
**]T cannot tell why, but I already feel--- 

Stay, stay, there’s a knave--that to-night I shall win. 

It fell to you, Shuffle---you’re dealer, begin.” 

** Is diamond the trump? then I vow I can’t stand.” 

‘*T must also throw up”’---** Let me look at your hand. 

** Won't you take a cross-hop?” ‘*Madam, what do you say??? 
** PJ] see you, friend Tom, #f I have but a tray.” 

** Play on, Mrs. Clutch, for 1 know "twas a stump.’ 

** Ace of spades.’?---** I must take it; you're off witha trump.”? 
** No indeed---but I’ve noticed, whenever you stood, 

‘If I was before you, I always was loo’c. 

** And there’s Mrs. Craven, she threw up the knave.”? 

** 1 know I did, Ma’am, but I don’t play to save.” 

** Come, ladies, put up, don’t be bashful and shy.” 

‘Pm already up’’---** So am I”’---** So am I.” 

** Say, Mrs. Inveigle.’?---** Oh, is it a spade ? 

‘¢ T stand’---** So do —** After two I’m afraid.” 

*© And Pll make a third.*-—** Well, here goes for the money, 
*¢ Though I don’t win the pool, I’m sure of the poney. 

And here goes again.”’---** Which of these must I play?” 

** Always keep a good heart---ah ! you’ve thrown it away.’? 


And thus they go on---checking, stumping, and fleeting, 
With other strange terms that are scarce worth repeating. 
Till at length it struck twelve, when the winners proposed 
With the loo which was up, that their sitting should close. 
On a little more sport though the losers were bent, 

They would not withhold their reluctant assent. 


Mrs. Craven, who long since a word had not spoke, 
Who scarce gave a smile to the sly equivoque, 
But, like an old mouser, sat watching her prey, 
Now utter’d the ominous sound of “I p!ay,”? 
And straight loo’d the board, thus proving the rule, 
That the still sow will ever draw most from the pool. 


Though much had been lost, yet when now they had done, 
Not one of these dames would confess she had won. 
But soon I discover’d it plain could be seen 
In each lady’s face what her fortune had been. 
For they frown when they lose, and again when they win 
The dear creatures betray it as sure by a grin. 


Mrs. Craven, whose temper seem’d one of the best— 
So winning her ways--thus the circle address’d : 
**Good ladies and gents, Monday eve’ning with me, 
Remember you all are engag’d to take tea, 

But don’t stay after six, for horribly hate, 

When I am to play loo, to defer it so Jate. 
lexpectthe Dasheagles, and mean to invite 

The Squabs from the country, with old Col’nel Kite. 
And I think, Mr. Cornhill, tis hightime that you 
Should, like the town beaux, join the ladies at loo.” 


Ithank’d her, and told her that one day I might 
Deserve such an honor, then wish’ed her good night. 
So Lhied to the Eagle, resolving to send 
Of this night scene a sketch to my neighbor and friend. 
H. C. 





CONFUCIUS. 


Of the four books attributed to Confucius, viz. Ta- 
Kio, Chung-Young, Lungya, and the book of Con- 
versations, only the first chapter of the first, i, e. of the 


Ta-Kio, is the work of Confucius. 








ILLUSTRATION OF A PICTURE. 
Written in the Album of Miss E, M, 8. 
BY J. C. M’CABE, 


The lady from her casement gazes, 
The gentle winds are sweetly sleeping, 
While one bright star in beauty blazes, 
Its vigils in the heavens keeping. 


Why looks she forth at such an hour, 

While smiles her lovely lips are wreathing? 
Perhaps she hears within her bower 

Some lover's lute its low tones breathing. 


See! see! she looks upon that star ! 
Lone sentinel! whose solemn glory 

Burns o’er the slumbering lake afar, 
And gilds the distant mountain hoary. 


Smile, sweet one, smile! for tears may soon 
Chase from thy cheek the hue of gladness, 
And morning hopes in sorrow’s noon 
May sink where joy is lost in sadness. 


And thou, bright star, whose beams are shed 
O’er hill and lake, with holy duty, 
Mayst be a taper o’er the dead, 


A watcher o’er the grave of beauty! 
Richmond, April, 1838. 





WASHINGTON’S WRITINGS.* 


The eleventh and twelfth volumes of this work 
have now made their appearance. These, which 
complete the series of the writings of Washing- 
ton, are accompanied by the long expected first 
volume which contains his life. 

We have already taken notice of the first five 
voiumes which appeared, and we are happy to say 
that the high praise then bestowed on them, is, in 
great measure due to the rest of the series. We 
acknowledge, however, that, in some instances we 
have been disappointed. From some specimens 
of Mr. Sparks’s judgment in selecting and his 
skill in arranging the documents in his hands, we 
had, perhaps, been led to expect too much in other 
instances. We cannot better illustrate the charac- 
ter and value of this work, than by giving some- 
what in detail, the papers relating to a particular 
transaction. The reader will thus be enabled to 
see the sort of light which it sheds on the history 
of the past, and the insight which it affords into 
the character of Washington, and of some of those 
with whom he had todo. We allude particularly 
to the papers relating to an affair popularly known 
as the ‘‘ Conway cabal.”” Of this (though the vo- 
lume containing it has already passed under our 


*‘*The Writings of George Washington ; being his Corres- 
pondence, Addresses, Messages, and other Papers, official and 
private, selected and published from the Original Manuscripts: 
with a Life of the Author, Notes, and Illustrations. By Jared 
Sparks. Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Metcalfe, and Hilliard; 
Gray & Co.” 
























review ) we beg leave to speak with some particu- 
larity. The public has heard much of this trans- 
action, but has never before been permitted to 
louk so closely into its details. That the general 
result was honorable to General Washington and 
disgraceful to his enemies, has often been pro- 
claimed. The confidence of his countrymen in 
his virtues prepared them to receive this annun- 
ciation as just and true, but in doing this they 
rather acquiesced in the judgment of others than 
judged for themselves. The opportunity of thus 
judging is now afforded them. Unfortunately the 
number of those who have the means of acquiring 
the costly publication before us and the leisure 
to turn over its numerous pages is necessarily 
limited. There are thousands capable of investi- 
gating and understanding the subject who will not 
enjoy this advantage, and we trust that we may 
find favor with our readers, when we avail our- 
selves of this occasion to give them a nearer view 
of the transaction. 

There was perhaps no event which conduced 
more to the successful conclusion of the revolu- 
tionary war, than the victory at Saratoga, and the 
consequent capture of Burgoyne. There had cer- 
tainly been no affair before that time comparable 
to it fur brilliancy, or for the importance of its 
results. Not only was the army which had so long 
hung on the northern frontier annihilated, but it 
was clearly shown that all attempts at invasion 
from that quarter must be fatal to the invaders. 
The attention of congress was no longer distracted 
by the necessity of resisting the efforts of the 
enemy to penetrate at once from the north and the 
south along the valley of the Hudson, and thus to 
effect a junction in the heart of the continent, and 
to cut off all communication between its eastern 
and western sections. Relieved from this double 
danger, men began to breathe more freely. In 
the splendor of the achievement they saw a glori- 
ous presage of ultimate success, and hailed it as 
the morning star of a day of triumphant liberty. 
The intelligence of this important event was the 
more striking because it was unexpected. It 
came like light shining out of a dark place. The 
remoteness of the scene and the tardiness of com- 
munication by land, had left the public in gloomy 
and boding ignorance of what was passing there. 
The news of the result preceded any knowledge 
of the causes which led to it, and its annunciation 
procured for General Gates a sudden burst of popu- 
larity which might have turned a sounder head. 

At the same time the situation of General 
Washington was most unenviable. His unsuc- 
cessful attack on Germantown had just been made. 
The unfortunate affair of Brandywine had not long 
preceded it, and baffled and disheartened, he was 
preparing to withdraw his shattered and ineffec- 
live army to their inglorious winter-quarters at 
Valley Forge. Twelve months might be sup- 
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posed to have nearly obliterated the recollection 
of his brilliant but brief career of victory in the 
winter of 76-7, and men might have been excused 
for believing that nothing but the success of Gates 
saved him from destruction. 

It was while he thus lay, incapable of doing 
anything to claim the favorable notice of the pub- 
lic, that the intrigue known by the name of the 
** Conway cabal” was set on foot. Its object was 
to dislodge him from his place in the confidence 
and service of the people, and to place Gen- 
eral Gates at the head of the army. That of- 
ficer was a soldier by profession, who had car- 
ried arms with honor to himself for more than 
twenty years. Beyond ‘this, little was known of 
him besides his late brilliant achievement. Of the 
advantages and disadvantages of his situation when 
opposed to Burgoyne, the public had no means of 
judging. Everything was naturally presumed in 
his favor. It was not until the disastrous and 
disgraceful battle of Camden had stripped him of 
his laurels, that men began to reflect on the ardu- 
ous Character of the enterprise in which Burgoyne 
had been baffled. It was no less than an attempt to 
penetrate through the heart of a continent inha- 
bited by a hardy and hostile yeomanry with arms 
in their hands. It was the spontaneous movement 
of these that cut off his retreat and hedged him 
around with difficulties, and drove him on his fate. 
He was caught in the cleft of the oak, and had no 
choice but to perish by famine, or to surrender at 
discretion. 

But of all this, at the time, the world at large 
knew nothing. ‘Ihe whole merit of the achieve- 
ment was attributed to the commander. 
the lion of the day; the theme of all eulogy, the 
object of universal admiration. Nothing was more 
natural than to suppose that the fickle voice of the 
roultitude might claim for this new favorite the first 
place in the service of the public. The idea was 
caught at with avidity by many. This was espe- 
cially the case with men whose aspiring and pre- 
sumptuous ambition stood rebuked by the unpre- 
tending modesty of Washington, and with others 
whose loose morality quailed before his stern, un- 
compromising virtue. In each of these descriptions 
General Conway stood prominent. An Irishman 
by birth, and an adventurer by profession, he had 
in early life sought his fortunes in France, and 
devoted the prime of his manhood to the service 
of his country’s enemies. The same spirit of 
adventure and quest of advancement led him to 
America, and hither he brought with him the taste 
and turn and talent for intrigue on which promo- 
tion so much depends in those ancient monarchies, 


** Where ladies interpose, and slaves debate.” 


He was not slow to discover the unmeasured 
and vain-glorious ambition of General Gates, and 





anticipating his speedy advancement, determined 
Vou. [V.—42 
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to secure his favor by being among the first to hail 
the dawn of his greatness, and to prognosticate its 
meridian splendor. His letters to Gates seem cal- 
culated to answer the double purpose of gaining 
his favor and stimulating his ambition. In con- 
federacy with others of the same views, a party 
was formed in congress who contrived to procure 
the appointment of a board of war suited to their 
purposes, and anonymous letters were addressed 
to influential men everywhere, lauding the exploits 
of Gates, and arraigning the conduct of Washing- 
ton. But the popularity of that extraordinary 
man was not of a nature to be dissipated by a puff 
of caprice, or a blast of adverse fortune. It rested 
on the universal conviction of his disinterested- 
ness, his magnanimity, and his law-abiding devo- 
tion to the authority of congress, and to all the 
duties of his important trust. It rested too on the 
personal acquaintance of nearly all the leading 
men of the country, who had known him for more 
than twenty years as a model, not only of virtue, 
but of wisdom, sobriety, judgment, fortitude and 
firmness ; in short, of all those great qualities from 
which alone success in great affairs can be confi- 
dently expected. ‘The anonymous defamations 
addressed to these men were not merely thrown 
away ; they were in several instances communi- 
cated directly to Washington himself, who was 
thus apprised of the intrigue which was going on. 
In all this there was nothing to indicate the parties 
to the conspiracy, but there was enough to rouse 
the sagacious vigilance of the commander-in-chief, 
and to enable him to draw conclusions from cir- 
cumstances which might otherwise have demanded 
no notice. 

It happened that about this time General Wil- 
kinson mentioned, in a way which brought the fact 
to Washington, that Conway had written to Gates 
a letter containing these words: ‘Heaven has 
been determined to save your country, or a weak 
general and bad counsellors would have ruined it.”’ 

This was enough for Washington. He perfectly 
understood the characters of the men, and was at 
once au fait to the whole intrigue. His sagacity in 
* detecting, and his address in exposing it, the dex- 
terity with which he turned on General Gates his 
own arts and devices, convicting him on his own 
showing, of prevarication and falsehood, the with- 
ering sarcasm which is employed in the perfor- 
mance of this task, along with the delicate and 
self-respectful courtesy of his phraseology, and 
finally the calm magnanimity with which he for- 
bears to press a disgraced and humbled adversary, 
present a study, of which they who would learn 
to “quarrel by the book,”’ would do well to ayail 
themselves. We doubt whether any more admi- 
rable composition can anywhere be found than 
the letter to General Gates, in which he plainly 
intimates that he does not believe him, and goes 
on to prove by an argument at once ingenious and 





conclusive, that his incredulity was justified by the 
words and actions of the party himself. 

But we are getting ahead of ourstory. Imme- 
diately on receiving the information abovemen- 
tioned, Washington addressed a letter to Conway, 
apprising him that it had been received. This 
letter contained only these words: 


“Sir: A letter which I received last night contained 
the following paragraph : 

“In a letter from General Conway to General 
Gates, he says, “Heaven has been determined to save 
your country, or a weak general and bad counsellors 
would have ruined it.’ 

I am, sir, your humble servant.” 


Having despatched this letter, Washington cool- 
ly awaited the result. It came in due time. No 
sooner does Gates hear of the affair than he writes 
to Conway, (of whom Washington takes no far- 
ther notice,) telling him he had learned that one 
of Conway’s letters to himself had been copied, 
and begging to know which. To this inquiry 
Conway could give no answer, and Gates, with a 
trembling eagerness to know the worst, addresses 
a letter to Washington himself. The latter knew 
his man. His enemy had ventured from his covert, 
and he was resolved not to permit him to escape 
without something decisive. It happened that 
General Gates, wishing to make a parade of open- 
ness and sincerity, had sent a copy of his letter to 
congress, in consequence of which he received the 
reply through that body. ‘These letters we beg 
leave to lay before the reader, as being more inter- 
esting and satisfactory than any abstract that we 
can give of them. 


Horatio Gates to George Washington. 


“Albany, 8th December, 1777. 

“Sir: I shall not attempt to describe what, as a pri- 
vate gentleman, I cannot help feeling, on representing to 
my mind the disagreeable situation in which confidential 
letters, when exposed to public inspection, may place 
an unsuspecting correspondent ; but, asa public officer, 
I conjure your excellency to give me all the assistance 
you can, in tracing out the author of the infidelity, 
which put extracts from General Conway’s letters to 
me into your hands. Those letters have been stealingly 
copied ; but which of them, when, and by whom, is to 
me as yet an unfathomable secret. There is not ove 
officer in my suite, nor amongst those who have free 
access to me, upon whom I could, with the least justifi- 
cation to myself, fix the suspicion ; and yet my uneasi- 
ness may deprive me of the usefulness of the worthiest 
men. It is, I believe, in your excellency’s power to do 
me and the United States a very important service, by 
detecting a wretch who may betray me, and capitally 
injure the very operations under your immediate direc- 
tions. For this reason, sir, { beg your excellency will 
favor me with the proof you can procure to that effect. 
But the crime being eventually so important, that tle 
least loss of time may be attended with the worst con- 
sequences, and it being unknown to me, whether the 
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letter came to you from a member of congress or from 
an officer, I shall have the honor of transmitting a copy 
of this to the president, that the congress may, in concert 
with your excellency, obtain as soon as possible a 
discovery, which so deeply affects the safety of the 
states. Crimes of that magnitude ought not to remain 
unpunished, I have the honor to be, &c.” 


George Washington to the President of Congress. 


“Valley Forge, 4th January, 1778. 

“Sir: Unwilling as I am toadd anything to the mul- 
tiplicity of business, that necessarily engages the atten- 
tion of congress, I am compelled by unavoidable neces- 
sity to pass my answer to General Gates through their 
hands. What could induce General Gates to commu- 
nicate to that honorable body a copy of his letter to me 
is beyond the depth of my comprehension, upon any 
fair ground; but the fact being so, must stand as an 
apology for the liberty of giving you this trouble, which 
no other consideration would have induced me to take. 
With the greatest respect, sir, I am, &c.” 


George Washington to Horatio Gates. 


“Valley Forge, 4th January, 1778. 

“Sir: Your letter of the 8th ultimo came to my hands 
a few days ago, and to my great surprise informed me 
that a copy of it had been sent to congress, for what 
reason I find myself unable to account; but as some 
end doubtless was intended to be answered by it, I am 
laid under the disagreeable necessity of returning my 
answer through the same channel, lest any member of 
that honorable body should harbor an unfavorable sus- 
picion of my having practised some indirect means to 
come at the contents of the confidential letters between 
you and General Conway. 

“Tam to inform you, then, that Colonel Wilkinson, 
on his way to congress in the month of October last, 
fell in with Lord Stirling at Reading, and, not in con- 
fidence that I ever understood, informed his aid-de- 
camp, Major McWilliams, that General Conway had 
written this to you: ‘Heaven has been determined to 
save your country, or a weak general and bad counsel- 
lors would have ruined it.’ Lord Stirling, from motives 
of friendship, transmitted the account with this remark: 
‘The enclosed was communicated by Colonel Wilkin- 
son to Major McWilliams; such wicked duplicity of 
eonduct I shall always think it my duty to detect.’ In 
consequence of this information, and without having 
anything more in view than merely to show that gen- 
tleman, that I was not unapprised of his intriguing 
disposition, I wrote to him a letter in these words: 

“«Sir: A letter which I received last night, contained 
the following paragraph: “In a letter from General 
Conway to General Gates he says, ‘Heaven has been 
determined to save your country, or a weak general and 
bad counsellors would have ruined it.’ I am, sir, &c.”? 

“ Neither this letter, nor the information which occa- 
sioned it, was ever directly or indirectly communicated 
by me to a single officer in this army out of my own 
family, excepting the Marquis de Lafayette, who, 
having been spoken to on the subject by Gen. Conway, 
applied for and saw, under injunctions of secrecy, the 
letter which contained Wilkinson’s information; so 
desirous was I of concealing every matter that could, in 
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its consequences, give the smallest interruption to the 
tranquillity of this army, or afford a gleam of hope to 
the enemy by dissensions therein. 

“Thus, sir, with an openness and candor, which I 
hope will ever characterise and mark my conduct, have 
I complied with your request. The only concern I feel 
upon the occasion, finding how matters stand, is, that in 
doing this I have necessarily been obliged to name a 
gentleman, who, I am persuaded, although I never ex- 
changed a word with him upon the subject, thought he 
was rather doing an act of justice, than committing an 
act of infidelity; and sure I am, that, till Lord Stirling’s 
letter came to my hands, I never knew that General 
Conway, whom I viewed in the light of a stranger to 
you, was a correspondent of yours; much less did I 
suspect that I was the subject of your confidential 
letters. Pardon me then for adding, that, so far from 
conceiving that the safety of the states can be affected, 
or in the smallest degree injured, by a discovery of 
this kind, or that I should be called upon in such solemn 
terms to point out the author, I considered the informa- 
tion as coming from yourself, and given with a friendly 
view to forewarn, and consequently to forearm me, 
against a secret enemy, or in other words, a dangerous 
incendiary; in which character, sooner or later, this 
country will know General Conway. But in this, as 
in other matters of late, I have found myself mistaken. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant.” 


Horatio Gates to George Washington. 


** Yorktown, 23d January, 1778. 

“Sir: The letter of the 4th instant which I had the 
honor to receive yesterday from your excellency, has 
relieved me from unspeakable uneasiness. I now antici- 
pate the pleasure it will give you, when you discover 
that what has been conveyed to you for an extract of 
General Conway’s letter to me was not an information, 
which friendly motives induced a man of honor to give, 
that injured virtue might be forearraed against secret 
enemies. The paragraph, which your excellency has 
condescended to transcribe, is spurious. It was cer- 
tainly fabricated to answer the most selfish and wicked 
purposes. I cannot avoid sketching out to your excel- 
lency the history of General Conway’s letter, from the 
time that it came to my hands by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Troup, my aid-de-camp, to whom General Conway 
delivered. it at Reading on the 11th of October, to 
this time, as far as it has affected me and the officers 
of my family. 

“That letter contained very judicious remarks upon 
that want of discipline, which has often alarmed your 
excellency and, I believe, all observing patriots. The 
reasons which, in his judgment, deprived us of the 
success we could reasonably expect, were methodically 
explained by him; but neither the ‘ weakness’ of any 
of our generals, nor ‘ bad counsellors,’ were mentioned ; 
and consequently cannot be assigned or imagined as 
part of those reasons to which General Conway attri- 
buted some of our losses. He wrote to me as a candid 
observer, as other officers in every service freely write 
to each other, for obtaining better intelligence than that 
of newspapers, and that freedom renders such letters 
thus far confidential in some measure. The judgment 
of the person who receives them points out to him, 
according to time and circumstances, the propriety or 
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impropriety attending their being communicated, when 
no particular injunction of secrecy was requested. 

“ Particular actions rather than persons were blamed, 
but with impartiality ; and I am convinced that he did 
not aim at lessening in my opinion the merit of any 
person. His letter was perfectly harmless; however, 
now that various reports have been circulated concern- 
ing its contents, they ought not to be submitted to the 
solemn inspection of even those who stand most high 
in the public esteem. Anxiety and jealousy would 
arise in the breast of very respectable officers, who, 
rendered sensible of faults, which inexperience, and 
that alone, may have led them into, would be unneces- 
sarily disgusted, if they perceived a probability of such 
errors being recorded. Honor forbids it, and patriotism 
demands thet I should return the letter into the hands 
of the writer. I will do it; but at the same time 1 
declare, that the paragraph conveyed to your excel- 
lency as a genuine part of it, was in words as well as 
in substance a wicked forgery. 

“About the beginning of December I was informed 
that letter had occasioned an explanation between your 
excellency and that gentleman. Not knowing whether 
the whole letter or a part of it had been stealingly 
copied, but fearing malice had altered its original tex- 
ture, I own, sir, that a dread of the mischiefs, which 
might attend the forgery, I suspected would be made, 
put me for some time,in a most painful situation, 
When I communicated to the officers in my family the 
intelligence I had received, they all entreated me to 
rescue their characters from the suspicions they justly 
conceived themselves liable to, until the guilty person 
should be known. To facilitate the discovery, I wrote 
to your excellency; but, unable to learn whether Gene- 
ra! Conway’s letter had been transmitted to you by a 
member of congress or a gentleman in the army, I was 
afraid much time would be lost in the course of the 
inquiry, and that the states might receive some capital 
injury from the infidelity of the person who I thought 
had stolen a copy of the obnoxious letter. Was it not 
probable that the secrets of the army might be obtained 
and betrayed through the same means to the enemy ? 
For this reason, sir, not doubting the congress would 
most cheerfully concur with you in tracing out the 
criminal, | wrote to the president, and enclosed to him 
a copy of my letter to your excellency. 

“About the time I was forwarding those letters, 
Brigadier-General Wilkinson returned to Albany. I 
informed him of the treachery which had been com- 
mitted, but I concealed from him the measure I was 
pursuing to unmask the author. Wilkinson answered, 
he was assured it never would come to light, and 
endeavored to fix my suspicions on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Troup, who, said he, might have ineautiously con- 
versed on the substance of General Conway’s letter 
with Colonel Hamilton, whom you had sent not long 
before to Albany. 1 did not listen to this insinuation 
against your aid-de-camp and mine. 

“Would that your excellency’s prediction relative 
to General Conway had not been inserted in your let- 
ter, which came to me unsealed through the channel of 
congress. I hope always to find that gentleman a 
firm and constant friend to America. I never wrote to 
him in my life, but to satisfy his doubts concerning the 
exposure of his private letter; nor had any sort of 





intimacy, nor hardly the smallest acquaintance with 
him, before our meeting in this town. With great 
respect, I am, &c.” 


In reading this last letter of General Gates the 
reader is requested to observe that he speaks of 
Conway’s letter as if there had been but one, and 
that he further favors this idea by declaring that 
he had no sort of intimacy with Conway, and had 
never written to him but to satisfy his mind con- 
cerning the exposure of his own letter. Of course, 
the inference is that Conway had written to him 
one letter which he never answered, and that the 
letter in question was written by Gates with no 
other view but to satisfy him on the subject. It 
is painful to think that a vice so contemptible as 
falsehood should be found in one who had won such 
proud distinction in the cause of freedom and of 
our country. But we find it impossible to read 
the following letter without imputing this paltry 
and disgraceful crime to General Gates : 


Horatio Gates to Thomas Conway. 


“Albany, 3d December, 1777. 

“Dear General: Your excellent letter has given me 
pain; for, at the same time that I am indebted to you 
for a just idea of the cause of our misfortunes, your 
judicious observations make me sensible of the difficulty 
there is in remedying the evils, which retard our suc- 
cess. The perfect establishment of military discipline, 
consistent with the honor and principles, which ought 
to be cherished amongst a free people, is not only the 
work of genius, but time. But, dear General, you have 
sent your resignation; and I assure you, I fondly hope 
it will not be accepted; it ought not. 

“The antipathy, which has long subsisted between 
the French and English nations, will continue until 
they cease to be neighbors. Such is the unhappy lot 
of mankind. The separation occasioned by the decla- 
ration of independence has removed the cause of that 
hatred which the political connexion of the British 
colonists has implanted in their breasts against the 
French, and those who were attached to their interest. 
Now that Machiavelism can be no longer attempted to 
keep up those prejudices in the minds of the unthink- 
ing amongst us, the French and the people of the 
United States will beeome friends; and I am amazed 
that men, in the station you mention, should have been 
so impolitic, or have possessed so little of the philo- 
sophie spirit, as to provoke a gentleman of your ac- 
knowledged merits, by illiberal reflections; however, | 
must declare to you, that I firmly believe there would 
be more greatness in continuing to serve the states, 
notwithstanding the provocation you think you have 
received from one of their principal members, than in 
resigning the commission you hold. Capricious or dis- 
graced warriors so often leave the army, that I do not 
wish to see the name of Conway on the list of officers 
who have withdrawn from the service of our republic. 
I hope the result of your considerations on this subject, 
will retain in our service an excellent officer, who has 
already exposed his life in our defence; and that you 
will believe I am, with the purest esteem, dear General, 
your most humble and most obedient servant.” 
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“P.S. This moment I received a letter from our 
worthy friend, General Mifflin, who informs me, that 
extracts from your letters to me had been conveyed to 
General Washington, and that it occasioned an éclair- 
cissement, in which you acted with all the dignity of a 
virtuous soldier. I intreat you, dear General, to let me 
know which of the letters was copied off. It is of the 
greatest importance that I should detect the person, 
who has been guilty of that act of infidelity. I cannot 
trace him out unless I have your assistance.” 


It has been said that he who would discover the 
subject nearest a woman’s heart when she sits 
down to write a letter, must look for it in the 
postscript. A favorable. judge might interpret 
General! Gates in the same way; but unfortunately 
we have a letter of the next day to General Mif- 
flin, in which he tells him that the letter to Con- 
way had been written and sealed before Mifflin’s 
letter, above referred to, was received. But let 
the matter and manner of this letter be carefully 
observed. What is there about it that betokens 
a first and only letter to a stranger in answer to 
an unexpected letter from that stranger? Who 
can believe that such a letter as Conway’s appears 
to have been, was written to any but an intimate ? 
The subject appears to have been, in good mea- 
sure, that of the writer’s private griefs, and Gates’s 
eager inquiry as to which of the letters had been 
copied, shows that there had been several. ‘The 
same anxious tone appears also in his first letter 
to Washington, and contrasts amusingly with the 
cool nonchalance with which he treats the whole 
affair, as soon as he received Washington’s answer. 
He seems to have been completely set at ease by 
the discovery that no letter had been copied, and 
that only a short sentence had been detailed from 
memory. Nothing more was wanting than to 
protest that there was no such language in some 
one letter, which he might hold himself ready to 
produce, if called for; and there he doubtless sup- 
posed the matter would end. But he had to do 
with one who penetrated to the thoughts and inten- 
tions of his heart, and who, with no other light 
than that afforded by Gates’s artful letter, saw the 
whole matter as it really was, and as plainly as 
we who are admitted behind the scenes. ‘The fol- 
lowing letter is an evidence of tact and sagacity 
without parallel : 


George Washington to Horatio Gates. 


“ Valley Forge, 9th February, 1778. 

**Sir: I was duly favored with your letter of the 23d 
of last month, to which 1 should have replied sooner, 
had I not been delayed by business that required my 
more immediate attention. It is my wish to give im- 
plicit credit to the assurances of every gentleman; but, 
in the subject of our present correspondence, I am 
sorry to confess, there happen to be some unlucky cir- 
cumstances, which involuntarily compel me to consider 
the discovery you mention, not so satisfactory and con- 
clusive, as you seem to think it. I am so unhappy as 
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to find no small difficulty in reconciling the spirit and 
import of your different letters, and sometimes of the 
different parts of the same letter with each other. It is 
not unreasonable to presume, that your first informa- 
tion of my having notice of General Conway’s letter, 
came from himself; there were very few in the et, 
and it is natural to suppose that he, being immediately 
concerned, would be most interested to convey the 
intelligence to you. It is also far from improbable that 
he acquainted you with the substance of the passage 
communicated to me; one would expect this, if he 
believed it to be spurious, in order to ascertain the 
imposition and evince his innocence ; especially as he 
seemed to be under some uncertainty as to the precise 
contents of what he had written, when I signified my 
knowledge of the matter to him. If he neglected doing 
it, the omission cannot easily be interpreted into any- 
thing else than a consciousness of the reality of the 
extract, if not literally, at least substantially. If he 
did not neglect it, it must appear somewhat strange 
that the forgery remained so long undetected, and that 
your first letter to me from Albany, of the 8th of 
December, should tacitly recognise the genuineness of 
the paragraph in question ; while your only concern at 
that time seemed to be the tracing out the ‘ author of 
the infidelity, which put extracts from General Con- 
way’s letter into my hands.’ 

“Throughout the whole of that letter, the reality 
of the extracts is by the fairest implication allowed, 
and your only solicitude is to find out the person that 
brought them to light. After making the most earnest 
pursuit of the author of the supposed treachery, with- 
out saying a word about the truth or falsehood of the 
passage, your letter of the 23d ultimo, to my great sur- 
prise, proclaims.it ‘in words, as well as in substance, a 
wicked forgery.’ It is not my intention to contradict 
this assertion, but only to intimate some considerations, 
which tend to induce a supposition that, though none of 
General Conway’s letters to you contained the offensive 
passage mentioned, there might have been something 
in them too nearly related to it, that could give such 
an extraordinary alarm. It may be said, if this were 
not the case, how easy in the first instance to have 
declared there was nothing exceptionable in them, and 
to have produced the letters themselves in support of 
it. This may be thought the most proper and efiec- 
tual way of refuting misrepresentation and removing 
all suspicion. The propriety of the objections sug- 
gested against submitting them to inspection may very 
well be questioned. ‘The various reports circulated 
concerning their contents,’ were perhaps so many argu- 
ments for making them speak for themselves, to place 
the matter upon the footing of certainty. Concealment 
in an affair, which had made so much noise, though not 
by my means, will naturally lead men to conjecture the 
worst; and it will be a subject of speculation even 
to candor itself. The anxiety and jealousy you appre- 
hended from revealing the letter, will be very apt to be 
increased by suppressing it. 

“It may be asked, Why not submit to inspection a 
performance perfectly harmless, and of course coneeived 
in terms of proper caution and delicacy? Why suppose, 
that ‘anxiety and jealousy would have arisen in the 
breasts of very respectable officers, or that they would 





have been unnecessarily disgusted at being made sen- 
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sible of their faults, when related with judgment and 
impartiality by a candid observer’? Surely they could 
not have been unreasonable enough to take offence at 
a performance so perfectly inoffensive, ‘ blaming actions 
rather than persons,’ which have evidently no connex- 
ion with one another, and indulgently ‘recording the 
errors of inexperience.’ 

“You are pleased to consider General Conway’s 
letters as of a confidential nature; observing ‘ that time 
and circumstances must point out the propriety or im- 
propriety of communicating such letters.’ Permit me 
to inquire whether, when there is an impropriety in 
communicating, it is only applicable with respect to 
the parties, who are the subjects of them? One might 
be led to imagine this to be the case, from your having 
admitted others into the secret of your confidential 
correspondence, at the same time that you thought it 
ineligible it should be trusted to those ‘ officers, whose 
actions underwent its scrutiny.’ Your not knowing 
whether the letter under consideration ‘came to me 
from a member of congress, or from an officer,’ plainly 
indicates that you originally communicated it to at 
least one of that honorable body; and I learn from 
General Conway, that before his late arrival at York- 
town, it had been committed to the perusal of several of 
its members, and was afterwards shown by himself to 
three more. It is somewhat difficult to conceive a rea- 
son, founded in generosity, for imparting the free and 
confidential strictures of that ingenious censor on the 
operations of the army under my command, to a mem- 
ber of congress; but perhaps ‘time and circumstances 
pointed it out” It must indeed be acknowledged, that 
the faults of very respectable officers, not less injurious 
for being the result of inexperience, were not improper 
topics to engage the attention of members of congress. 

“It is, however, greatly to be lamented, that this 
adept in military science did not employ his abilities in 
the progress of the campaign, in pointing out those wise 
measures, which were calculated to give us ‘ that degree 
of success we could reasonably expect.’ The United 
States have lost much from that unseasonable diffi- 
dence, which prevented his embracing the numerous 
opportunities he had in council of displaying those rich 
treasures of knowledge and experience he has since so 
freely laid open to you. 1 will not do him the injustice 
to impute the penurious reserve, which ever appeared 
in him upon such. occasions, to any other cause than an 
excess of modesty ; neither will I suppose, that he pos- 
sesses no other merit than that after kind of sagacity, 
which qualifies a man better for profound discoveries of 
errors that have been committed, and advantages that 
have been lost, than for the exercise of that foresight 
and provident discernment, which enable him to avoid 
the one and anticipate the other. But, willing as I am 
to subscribe to all his pretensions, and to believe that 
his remarks on the operations of the campaign were 
very judicious, and that he has sagaciously descanted 
on many things that might have been done, I cannot 
help being a little skeptical as to his ability to have 
found out the means of accomplishing them, or to prove 
the sufficiency of those in our possession. These minu- 
tie, [ suspect, he did not think worth his attention, par- 
ticularly as they might not be within the compass of 
his views, 

“Notwithstanding the hopeful presages you are 





pleased to figure to yourself of General Conway’s firm 
and constant friendship to America, I cannot persuade 
myself to retract the prediction concerning him, which 
you so emphatically wish had not been inserted in my 
last. A better acquaintance with him, than I have 
reason to think you have had, from what you say, and 
a concurrence of circumstances, oblige me to give him 
but little credit for the qualifications of his heart; of 
which, at least, I beg leave to assume the privilege of 
being a tolerable judge. Were it necessary, more 
instances than one might be adduced, from his beha- 
vior and conversation, to manifest that he is capable of 
all the malignity of detraction, and all the meannesses 
of intrigue, to gratify the absurd resentment of disap- 
pointed vanity, or to answer the purposes of personal 
aggrandisement, and promote the interest of faction. 
I am with respect, sir, your most obedient servant.” 


Now here is the “lie by circumstance” insinu- 
ated with a degree of distinctness to which nothing 
but conscious guilt, christian forbearance, or abject 
cowardice, could have been expected to submit. 
It was the more provoking, too, because the whole 
of the argument drawn from the supposed com- 
munication of Washington’s discovery by Con- 
way himself, could have been shown to be desti- 
tute of any such foundation. Gates had got his 
information from Mifflin, who gave no intimation 
of the terms of the supposed letter or extract. 
Under these circumstances, it is almost incredi- 
ble that Gates should have deigned to write the 
following reply: 


Horatio Gates to George Washington. 


“Yorktown, 19th February, 1778. 

“Sir: Yesterday I had the honor to receive your ex- 
cellency’s letter of the 9th instant, and earnestly hope 
no more of that time, so precious to the public, may 
be lost upon the subject of General Conway’s letter. 
Whether that gentleman does or does not deserve the 
suspicions you express, would be entirely indifferent to 
me, did he not possess an office of high rank in the 
army of the United States; for that reason solely I 
wish he may answer all the expectations of congress. 
As to the gentleman, I have no personal connexion 
with him, nor had I any correspondence, previous to 
his writing the letter which has given offence ; nor have 
I since written to him, save to certify what I know to 
be the contents of the letter. He therefore must be 
responsible; as I heartily dislike controversy, even 
upon my own account, and much more in a matter 
wherein I was only accidentally concerned. In regard 
to the parts of your excellency’s letter addressed par- 
ticularly to me, I solemnly declare that 1 am of no fac- 
tion ; and if any of my letters taken aggregately or by 
paragraphs convey any meaning which in any con- 
struction is offensive to your excellency, that was by 
no means the intention of the writer. After this, I 
cannot believe your excellency will either suffer your 
suspicions or the prejudices of others to induce you to 
spend another moment upon this subject. With great 
respect, I am, sir, &c.” 


The reply of the commader-in-chief to this 
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sneaking letter, which is found at page 513, closes 
this remarkable correspondence : 


George Washington to Horatio Gates. 


“ Valley Forge, 24th February, 1778. 

“Sir: I yesterday received your favor of the 19th 
instant. I am as averse to controversy as any man ; 
and, had I not been forced into it, you never would 
have had occasion to impute to me even the shadow of 
a disposition towards it. Your repeatedly and so- 
lemnly disclaiming any offensive views, in those matters 
which have been the subject of our past correspond- 
ence, makes me willing to close with the desire you 
express, of burying them hereafter in silence and, as 
far as future events will permit, oblivion. My temper 
leads me to peace and harmony with all men; and it 
is peculiarly my wish to avoid any personal feuds or 
dissensions with those who are embarked in the same 
great national interest with myself, as every difference 
of this kind must in its consequences be very injurious. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant.” 


After all this it is due to General Gates to own 
that he was no ordinary man, and yet we may 
safely challenge a search into all the records of this 
sort of diplomacy, in which the superiority of one 
party over the other is more triumphantly estab- 
lished. That it was the triumph of truth and virtue, 
is made manifest, to all who might doubt it, (if such 
there could be) by the following letter from Con- 
way, written, as he then believed, on his death bed. 


Thomas Conway to George Washington. 


“Philadelphia, 23d July, 1778. 
“Sir: I find myself just able to hold the pen during 
a few minutes, and take this opportunity of expressing 
my sincere grief for having done, written, or said any- 
thing disagreeable to your excellency. My career will 
soon be over; therefore justice and truth prompt me to 
declare my last sentiments. You are in my eyes the 
great and good man. May you long enjoy the love, 
veneration and esteem of these states, whose liberties 
you have asserted by your virtues. I am, with the 
greatest respect, &c. 
“THOMAS CONWAY.” 


We have given these letters at large, not only 
because they are more interesting than anything 
of our own, but because we can no otherwise 
so well convey to the reader a just idea of the 
work under review. It is only thus that the char- 
acter of such a work can be displayed. When we 


say that this is but a fair sample of the sort of 


information it contains, and of the manner in 
which it is communicated and substantiated, we 
have said enough to satisfy the public that it has 
well fulfilled the high expectations awakened by 
its annunciation. 

We are not sure that in every instance the com- 
piler’s task has been executed with the same skill 
and fidelity. In the papers relating to the inter- 
esting affair of Major André, there is a meager- 


appointed. We can hardly bring ourselves to 
believe that the whole of them are given, and we 
look in vain in the appendix for the same am- 
plitude of elucidation which we find in other 
cases. Instead of it, we have, indeed, a reference 
to “‘Sparks’s Life and Treason of Arnold ;”’ but, 
under favor, we think the purchasers of the pre- 
sent work had a right to expect that Mr. Sparks 
would have given them all the necessary informa- 
tion here. He certainly was at liberty to extract 
from his own work as freely as from that of any 
other person, although we are sensible the sale of 
it might be impaired by transferring from it a 
fuller account of the transaction which conferred 
on that traitor his only celebrity. 

But we have no mind tosay anything ill-natured 
to Mr. Sparks. He has given us a compilation 
of great interest to the general reader, and of infi- 
nite value to the historian. He has executed his 
task with exemplary diligence and fidelity, and 
deserves our thanks and our praise. 





TO DYSPEPSIA. 


Dyspepsia! horrid fiend, away! 

Nor dog my steps from day to day: 
Where’er I go—wherever fly, 
I meet that dim and sunken eye. 

That pallid and cadav’rous hue, 

Those bloodless lips, so coldly blue, 
Thy tott’ring gait and falt’ring breath, 
Proclaim thee, messenger of death. 


Behold thy work—my languid frame 
Its vigor wasted, blood grown tame, 
Afraid of what, it cannot tell, 
Is held in thy demoniac spell ; 
Dark shadows round, thou seem’st to fling ; 
“* My ears with hollow murmurs ring ;” 
My head grows giddy—eyesight dim, 
My senses seem to reel and swim. 


At night I start from hideous dream ; 
My pillow fly, with stifled scream ; 
I dare not sleep—at early morn, 
1 hear the huntsman’s echoing horn ; 
My burthen’d heart one instant bounds 
To spring to horse, and cheer the hounds— 
Alas! no more for me the chase ! 
Myself pursued, I fly thy face. 


I cannot breathe the balmy air— 
It cheers me not, for thou art there ; 
I am not gladden’d by the sun— 
His course is glorious, mine is run. 
For me the flowers all vainly bloom ; 
They seem but things which strew the tomb. 
All things that others seek, | shun— 
The earth a blank—the world undone. 


Is there no power, this brow to cool, 





ness which leaves the reader unsatisfied, and dis- 


And wash me in Siloam’s pool? 
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Bethesda’s waters! where. are they? 
The friendly hand to guide the way? 
Remorseless fiend! relax thy hold ; 
The demons were cast out of old, 
And I will cling to Jesus’ knee ; 
Oh! let him speak, and thou must flee. 
NUGATOR. 





JACK-O’-LANTERN : 


A NEW-LIGHT STORY. BY EYES-IN-GLASS. 


— 


CHAPTER IL.¥* 


‘* Manager. You know, upon our German stage, every one 
tries what he likes. Therefore, spare me neither scenery nor 
machinery upon this day. Use the greater and the lesser light 
of heaven ; you are free to squander the stars; there is no want 
of water, fire, rocks, beasts and birds. So spread out, in this 
narrow booth, the whole circle of creation; and travel, with 
considerate speed, from heaven, through the world, to hell.” 

Gocthe.—The Faust. 


It is scarcely the best policy to begin the work 
of confession on one’s first entry into the world, 
where, now-a-days, if men confesss any sins at all, 
it is only such as are sufficiently equivocal to pass 
for virtues; but as my aim is a moral one, and my 
hope the reformation of this very infirmity among 
mankind, I know no better mode of beginning, 
than to put myself right in court, by a frank 
avowal of the matter which has brought me into 
it. Start not, therefore, ye devoutly pious—frown 
not, ye saints of the tabernacle,—and wring not 
your hands, ye godly dames, who form societies to 
help unto grace and gravy, the infinite number of 
wise young men, who are possessed of the spirit, 
and Jack all other possessions,—when I boldly 
declare unto ye, that, like Saul of old, and the 
Witch of Endor, John Faustus, Michael Scott, 
and, possibly, the Reverend Edward Irving, I 
have a familiar—in plain language, a devil; one of 
those active and intelligent spirits, who from sym- 
pathy, animal magnetism, or some other equally 
unintelligible cause, attach themselves to the for- 
tunes of that grub-worm, man, for his special 
comfort and edification ; conveying him the news— 
canvassing morals, (and, par parenthese, the devil 
has a particular interest in this department of 
human economy,) and, altogether, affording him 
a mass of information not yet attainable even by 
the most adroit practitioner in clair-voyancing. 


*And, possibly, chapter last, since I cannot be certain that the 
taste of the reader will so highly approve of my devil as my 
own does, Time will show. I will bind myself to no conditions. 
If the mood suits me---and the ‘* Messenger’?---there will be more 
words to this argument. The public shall be made wiser, if 
they have the wit to desire it. Ishall be happy to serve and 
enlighten them, but I will not throw pearls away upon——those 
who do not know how to wear them. IP faith, [hed nearly writ- 
ten out the preverb in full, and there were no good policy, my 
gentle public, in that. 
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How I became familiar, with. this familiar, is, 
gentlest of all possible readers—w ithout becoming 
too familiar—none of your business. He came to 
me, suffice it to know, not as visiters from the 
unsubstantial world usually come, reeking with 
smoke and stinking of antimony; there was not 
even a flourish of truampets—not a breeze or breath 
of music—to intimate his approach. Never was 
coming more innocent and unimposing. I made 
use of no sort of incantations; none of your sculls 
and circles—grim, grinning jowls, skinned bats 
and withered frogs, encircled me ; and, except the 
proverbial devil of the printing office, I do not 
remember to have ever had before the slightest 
communication, from or with, any of the hotly- 
quartered gentry. Nor did I solicit, the honor of 
a visit, (rhyme is a devilish propensity,) but unin- 
vited, uncommanded—I will not say, undesired— 
he stood before me; nay, there I am wrong, he 
stood behind me, such was the unobtrusive mo- 
desty of his approach at first; and a sound was the 
first notice which I had of his near neighborhood. 
My devil first made my acquaintance in the shape 
of asound. But that, gentle reader, was no vul- 
gar sound, though not an unfrequent one since the 
discovery of Maccoboy. My snuff-box lay beside 
me, on the table, and from its capacious treasury, 
{ had just withdrawn, betwixt my forefinger and 
thumb, a generous pinch of the titillating dust. 
Applied to my nostril, it had promptly done its 
office in provoking a most relieving and liberal 
sneeze. What was my consternation to behold, 
in the next moment, another sneeze behind me— 
a sneeze, as it were, the very fac-simile and echo 
of my own. Such, at first, I was almost per- 
suaded to believe it, but a repetition of the explo- 
sion soon convinced me that it was not the sneeze 
of humanity, and I clearly comprehended the 
operation of my Maccoboy upon the sternutatory 
organs of an infernal. ‘*‘ Ha!—tshe—tshe—tshe— 
ha !—ha !””—was the melodious acknowledgment 
which my visiter gave to the potency and general 
excellence of my tobacconist; and the sympathy 
which his nostril thus seemed to exhibit with my 
own, half removed the feeling of disquiet and 
apprehension which his first annunciation had 
occasioned me. In an instant I turned to confront 
him, and a moment’s glance sufficed to set my 
heart at ease and silence all my annoyances. On 
looking at him, I felt, of a sudden, all the freedom 
and familiarity of a long acquaintance; and this 
feeling, the moment I had discovered his quality, 
forced upon me the unpleasant cenviction that I 
had been no better than I should be. His face 
was by no means remarkable. Such a face I have 
often seen. It was rather Gallican in its contour 
and general expression. A disposition to laugh at 
all things seemed its predominating feature, but 
there was a slight sinking at the corners of the 
mouth, which denoted a habitual sneer, and a fond- 
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ness for sarcasm, which was strongly opposed to 
the general benevolence of his other features. 
The cheeks were full, fat and rosy, but the eyes 
were rather small, and the chin degenerated 
apishly. His figure was good enough—his person, 
though diminutive, was perfect. I cast my eyes 
with some curiosity towards his feet, but they 
were perfect also; and in a fashionable square- 
toed boot seemed even handsomely formed. ‘There 
was nothing like club or hoof to offend my sensi- 
bilities or alarm my fears, and I wondered at our 
grandams who could tell, and really believe, such 
discreditable stories. My devil, on the whole, 
was really a comely fellow. I have seen the edi- 
tor of a ladies’ gazette, a far worse looking man, 
and infinitely less of a gentleman. 

With that divine instinct which we have never 
denied to the devil, while denying him all other 
virtues, he readily discerned my annoyances and 
saw that his coming had put me out; but with 
that felicity of manner which it would be equal 
folly in us to deny to a person so proverbially per- 
suasive, he took special care in what he said, not to 
suffer me to see that he ascribed my discomposure 
to any other cause than the natural irritability of 
an author at being disturbed in his daily scrib- 
blings. I was at this time busily engaged upon a 
new work, calling for all my taste and research, 
no other than a collection of the most fashionable 
negro melodies, such as Jim Crow, Coal Black 
Rose, Clare De Kitchen, and other pieces of like 
national and moral interest, with a copious appen- 
dix of illustrative notes, such as might well become 
a work of so much magnitude and interest. 

“1 see that you are busy, Mr. Silex, and I 
would not willingly disturb you at this moment.” 

*“‘ Pray, proceed, sir—I have time enough to 
spare, and will wait upon you.” 

He drew a chair as he said these words, and 
with the air of a man resolved, under all circum- 
stances, to be as good as his word, he prepared to 
take a quiet seat in a corner, and give himself up 
to meditation. 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir,” said I, “ but you will find 
it tedious—may I be honored at once with the pur- 
pose of your visit.” 

“That is soon told,” said he in reply; “I see 
that you know me.” 

Here I expressed a little reluctance, and prayed 
for more direct information. 

“1 cannot deny,” was my response, “ that I 
have a shrewd guess, but——”’ There I paused. 

** Which is perfectly correct, sir; your instinct 
is not less good than mine in matters of this sort, 
and there needs no formality between those al- 
ready acquainted. Besides, there is something 
less than civil—certainly less than social—in call- 
ing folks continually by their titles of dignity. I 
freely confess to you a willingness to dispense with 
mine. It operates against me, and sits heavily 


upon me at certain seasons. I am, like many of 
the princes of old, and some of the officers of penal 
justice in modern times, infinitely more fond of a 
snug disguise, anda good humored nom de guerre, 
than of the solemn ceremonial which follows upon 
and announces the presence of superior attributes. 
At present, sir, as I see you still somewhat at a 
loss, you will do me the favor to recognize me 
under one of my many names—the most innocent 
and least imposing, perhaps, among them—and 
whenever you may deem it necessary to call me 
by a name at all, which I trust will not be often 
the case, to know me as Jack-O’-Lantern. I 
shall certainly be willing to give you all the light 
I carry, should you require it. Jack-O’-Lantern 
is a common acquaintance, and nobody should be 
seriously alarmed or annoyed at his presence. 
You, I know, who are a poet and philosopher, 
will readily show yourself above all idle supersti- 
tious fancies ; and you will soon find, upon doing so, 
that if I have few virtues, I have many uses; and 
my more imposing names of sovereignty thrown 
out of the account, there can be no objection to the 
employment of my services.” 

‘Your services, Mr. John O’-Lantern?”’ I 
exclaimed with some wonder, in the sudden com- 
motion of my thoughts, not exactly knowing what 
to make of this sort of introduction—‘ Your 
services!” 

‘Ay, my services,” he replied; ‘‘ I propose to 
serve you, because I see that you need my help, 
and because I have somehow taken a liking to 
you. You smile, but I am above jest in this. I 
am serious. In my friendship for you I have 
sought you out, and I am resolved to become your 
friend, companion, assistant, anything, whether 
you will or no! You want an amanuensis, and 
considering the color of the work on which I see 
you busy, perhaps I am the very person of all the 
world whom you should soonest choose. But I 
insist not on this. ‘Take me in what capacity you 
please. I am an actor of all work, as the come- 
dians call themselves. I can be a boon companion, 
a grave counsellor, a curious penman, and a dapper 
valet. Make me what you please, with a will, 
and rely on me to be the thing which you most 
desire. I will take no refusal; you must em- 
ploy me.” 

So liberal an offer, so graciously volunteered, 
was not to be rejected idly. He saw me hesitate, 
and threw in certain additional suggestions. 

** My library is large and various; I see that 
you are busy, and sometimes at a loss, in your 
searcli after authorities. Your correspondence is 
extensive ; let me give you a taste of my skill in 
assisting you to answer some of these letters.” 

He turned over a pile, seated himself at the 
table, and with a pen that seemed rather to stream 
over the paper than to rest upon 1, he wrote 
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replies to the greater number of them. Toa poli- 
tician wanting a vote, and giving a dinner accord- 
ingly, he wrote a brief but comprehensive eulo- 
gium upon the arts of the cuisine, and concluded 
with an acceptance to his invitation, premising 
only that my wine for the current month was 
Lachryme Christi. To a lady of fashion whose 
billet for the next soir’e was rather a summons 
than a solicitation, he pleaded a rule to reject all 
invitations for Friday, but complimented her at 
the same time upon the recherche fold of her mis- 
sive. To the editor of a weekly magazine who 
begged for contributions, for which he promised to 
pay in praises, he wrote an essay on independent 
criticism. To a tailor soliciting custom and prof- 
fering extensive credits, he penned an order for a 
claret colored coat, such as the man wore who 
seized on the New York arsenal, and kept it for 
the whigs against General Arcularius and his man 
Friday. ‘There was one letter which he was 
about to open, but as if he knew the contents 
already, or saw from the glance of my eye that he 
was now on forbidden ground, he paused in his 
progress, and I availed myself of the interval to 
acknowledge his powers, and relieve him for the 
present from their farther exercise. 

** Enough, Mr. O’-Lantern, I am quite obliged 
to you. You are indeed a valuable acquisition, 
and really I know not how | shall requite you.” 

** Requite me—I ask no requital, Mr. Silex— 
none. The pleasure of serving you is enough 
for me.” 

** Indeed ! Truly you are becoming disinterested 
in your old age. You have not always toiled thus 
unprofitably, and with so little regard to self. If 
report speaks truly, you have usually been a 
severe expeciant—a rigid exacter of your dues. 
You have done nothing for nothing.” 

** Report has done me wrong,” he said coolly. 
**T have always been a much scandalized person 
among men, I assure you.” 

Never did injured mortal look more in need of 
sympathy. I felt myself getting lachrymose. 

“What!” I proceeded, ‘‘ and is your love in 
my Case so great that you are willing to do for me 
those things for which you have exacted the eter- 
nal and unmitigated toils of other men, not to 
speak of their sufferings ?”’ 

“I do not understand you, really,’ was his 
reply, and he certainly looked at a loss when he 
spoke these words. 

*?Pon my soul,” [ continued, “ either you are 
exceedingly dull, Mr. O’-Lantern, or I have been 
grievously imposed upon in the histories | have 
heard of you. Is it really possible that you intend 
to serve me for nothing? Do you really want no 
compensation? Do you ask nothing of me in 
return?” 

** Nothing.” 

*‘ What! shall there be no bond between us?” 
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* Bond! for what? speak out my dear master 
that is to be, and tell me your real difficulty.” 

“ Well, in plain terms then, Mr. O’-Lantern, 
do you not want to bind me, body and soul, in 
return for these services? Do you not want a 
mortgage of my soul ’’’ 

** Your soul, indeed, what do I want with it? 
Bless your stars, my dear Mr. Silex, that thing is 
entirely out of fashion now. I have more souls 
than I know what to do with—they are positively 
rotting on my hands. I weuldn’t be burdened or 
bothered with an increase on any terms; and next 
to the mistake which you have been led into by 
your grandmother on the subject of my character, 
is that monstrous error which you men seem to 
entertain as to the value of the article you think I 
trade in. Souls, indeed! The very idea is absurd. 
No, sir, if 1 wished for anything at your hands, it 
should be the breeches you have worn. Now I 
think of it, sir, I will have pay for my services. 
You shall pay me in old breeches ; you shall con- 
tract to give me all your breeches after a month’s 
wearing them, and I will trust to your generosity, 
should you ever get married, to throw in occasion- 
ally a petticoat of your wife’s. These shall be my 
terms. I ask for noother. Keep your soul, and 
do what you please with it; I would’nt have it as 
a gift. But your breeches, sir—your breeches; 
and in the event of your marriage an occasional 
petticoat of your wife’s; these you shall give me, if 
anything, in return for my services. What say 
you to these terms?” 

* A bargain,” I exclaimed, delighted with the 
humor of the fellow, not less than his generosity. 
** Breeches and petticoats! you shall have them 
all! Why, Mr. O’-Lantern, you are the very 
pink of liberality, and I rejoice at your coming. 
Pray resume your seat, and let us talk over this 
matter, that it may be the better understood be- 
tween us. There may be something covert and 
equivocal in it, after all. You gentlemen of the 
lantern are apt to hang out false lights for the 
temptation of the unwary, and I am resolved to 
see that you have no occult signification in what 
you say, before I sign this agreement. It may be 
iy soul, after all, that you’re driving at, in aiming 
at my breeches. I know many men whose souls 
never go beyond their breeches, and though I trust 
that mine is not of this sort, yet I would take every 
precaution against involvements. I will have 
legal advice first in this business.” 

“You are right, my dear sir,” he replied 
promptly, “‘ take what precaution you please, and 
be satisfied before you proceed a single step in this 
matter. I have no disposition to deceive you— 
indeed, I am not a proficient in the arts of false- 
hood. I know many a lawyer who would put me 
to the blush for incompetence, and might, if lying 
were a prime requisite in my dominions, usurp 
their sovereignty. Even if your soul were in 
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your breeches, there would be little danger of its 
loss ; all you have need to do is to shake them well 
before giving them to me, and unless it be a very 
sleepy or a very adhesive soul, it is physically im- 
possible that it should stick there long after the 
shaking.” 

“But the instrument, itself! how would you 


have it drawn up? possibly you may desire that’ 


it should be written with my blood; if you do, I 
must tell you——-” 

His immoderate laughter silenced me. 

“Another pinch of your Maccoboy,” he said, 
helping himself. ‘I see you have been among the 
Germans. These are diabolical fancies I confess, 
and to my mind, rather dirty ones. I pray you, 
my dear master, look on me as one having a tole- 
rable taste, and rather delicate stomach. These 
blood-pudding imaginings are my abomination. I 
deal differently with my friends. Leave the 
drawing up of the instrument to me, and keep 
your soul and blood to yourself. _I would not rob 
you of a particle of either. The breeches will 
content me,—the breeches; and, mark me! an 
occasional petticoat, whenever you may think it 
necessary to bring home Mrs. Silex.” 

* You shall have them—that you shall,’ was 
my answer. 

The deed was drawn out in the twinkling of an 
eye, and the contract signed and delivered. 
Nothing could exceed the delight of Jack upon his 
installation into office as my servant of all work. 
His joy broke out into tumultuous expressions the 
moment the papers were completed. 

** 1 congratulate myself, my dear master, as well 
as you, on our mutual acquisitions. There is 
nothing so distressing as being out of place; I have 
been trying for sometime to employ a master after 
my own heart, and my rapture is now excessive 
at having found him.” 

**A double-edged compliment,” I muttered to 
myself, with a slight shiver. He beheld and di- 
vined the sensation. 

*“Ay, 1 see,” he cried playfully, “ you are still 
unassured. You do not conjecture my value yet. 
But let me convince you. Say, what shall I do for 
you? It is proper that I commence my duties 
forthwith. Let me know them. I am ready now. 
I have no trunks to remove. My wardrobe is 
already here. As for my bedding, I want none. 
A chink in the chimney will yield me a sufficient 
sleeping place, and your saving in candles, alone, 
will be no small item. You have only to set me 
above the chimney-piece when you want a light, 
and I will burn at both ends to please you. In 
food I am moderate. A fricasseed frog is the 
utmost that my stomach will bear, and in wine I 
am a single bottie man. In supplies I am a prime 
commissariat, and you would find me valuable for 
this quality, even if my consumption were greater 
than it is. To speak with due modesty, you will 





find me a wondrous acquisition; and will soon 
wonder how you ever did without me before.” 

“TI nothing doubt it, Mr. John O’-Lantern.” 

** Plain Jack, if you please, Mr. Silex. John 
O’-Lantern will do for visiters and state occa- 
sions, when we go into company. Between us, 
and at our own fireside, a little more familiarity is 
best, and plain Jack more agreeable to my ear 
than any other epithet. And now, sir, shall I 
bring in coffee? Your usual supper hour is at 
hand.” 

“ If you please, Jack,” was my answer; and yet, 
I had some qualms of stomach, not to say con- 
science, as I thought of the proverb which de- 
nounced all liquor, however pleasant, of the devil’s 
brewing. While I thought thus, the coffee urn 
was hissing on the table, and to do my new retainer 
lean justice, I assure you, I never drank a better 
cup of the purple beverage in my life. As a cook 
alone, he deserved new breeches daily; we shall 
see, as we get on, that he displayed other qualities 
which entitled him to far higher rewards; but of 
these—anon. 





MENTAL SOLITUDE. 


By the author of ‘* Atalantis.” 


The bells are gaily pealing, and the crowd,— 
The thoughtless and the happy,—with light hearts, 
Are moving by my casement :—I can hear 
The rude din of their voices, and the tramp 
Of hurrying footsteps o’er the pavement nigh, 
And my soul sickens in its solitude. 

Each hath his own companion, and can bend, 
As to a centre of enlivening warmth, 
To some abode of happiness and mirth ;— 
Greeted by pleasant voices,—words of cheer, 
And hospitality,—whose outstretched hand 
Draws in the smiling stranger at the door. 
They go not singly by, as I should go, 
But hanging on fond arms. They muse not thoughts 
Of strange and timid sadness, such as mine ; 
But dreams of promised joys are in their souls, 
And in their ears the music of fond words 
That make them happy. 

I, alas!—alone, 

Of all this populous city, must remain, 
Shut up in my dim chamber,—or, perchance, 
If I dare venture out among the crowd, 
Will be among, not of, them ;—and, appear,— 
For that I have not walked with them before, 
Nor been a sharer in their festivals,— 
As some strange monster brought from foreign clime 
But to be baited with the thoughtless gaze, 
The rude remark, cold eye, and sneering lip, 
’Till I grow savage, and become, at last, 
The rugged brute they do behold in me. 


Talk not to me of solitude !—Thou hast 
But little of its meaning in thy thought 
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And less in thy observance. It is not 
To go abroad into the wilderness, 
Or dart upon the ocean ;—to behold, 
The broad expanse of prairie or of wood, 
And deem,—for that the human form is not 
A dweller on its bosom,—(with its shrill 
And senseless clamor oft, breaking away 
The melancholy of its sweet serene, 
That, like a mantle, lifted by the breath 
Of some presiding deity, o’erwraps, 
Making all mystery and gentleness, )— 
That solitude is thine. Thy thought is vain!— 
That is no desert, where the heart is free 
To its own spirit-worship ;—where the soul, 
Untainted by the breath of busy life, 
Converses with the elements, and grows 
To a familiar notion of the skies, 
That are its portion, That is liberty! 
And the sweet quiet of the waving woods, 
The solemn song of ocean—the blue skies, 
That hang like canopies above the plain, 
And lend their richest hues to the fresh flow’rs 
That carpet its broad bosom,—are most full 
Of solace and the sweetest company! 
I love these teeming worlds,—their voiceless words, 
So full of truest teaching. God is there, 
Walking beside me, as, in elder times 
He walked beside the shepherds, and gave ear, 
To the first whispered doubts of early thought, 
And prompted it aright. Such wilds to me 
Seem full of friends and teachers. In the trees, 
The never-ceasing billows, winds and leaves, 
Feathered and finny tribes,—all that I see, 
All that I hear and fancy,—I have friends, 
That soothe my heart to meekness, lift my soul 
To loftiest hope, and, to my toiling mind, 
Impart just thoughts and safest principles. 
They have a language | can understand, 
When man is voiceless, or with vexing words 
Offends my judgment. They have melodies, 
That soothe my heart to peace, even as the dame 
Soothes her young infant with a song of sounds 
That have no meaning for the older ear, 
And mock the seeming wise. Even wintry clouds, 
Have charms for me amid their cheerlessness, 
And hang out images of love and light, 
At evening, ’mong the stars,—or, ere the dark 
That specks so stiliy the gary twilight’s wing, 
With many colors sweetly intermixt. 
And when the breezes gather with the night, 
And shake the roof-tree under which I sleep, 
Till the dried leaves enshroud me, then I hear 
Voices of love and friendship in mine ear, 
That speak to me in soothing, idle sounds, 
And flatter me I am not all alone. 

Darting o’er ocean’s blue domain, or far 
In the deep woods, where the gaunt Choctaw yet 
Lingers to perish,—galloping o’er the bald 
Yet beautiful plain of prairie,—I become 
Part of the world around me, and my heart 
Forgets its singleness and solitude. 
But in the city’s crowd, where I am one, 
*Mongst many,—many who delight to throw 
The altar I have worshipp’d in the dust, 
And trample my best offerings—and revile 





My prayers, and scorn the tribute which I still, 
Devoted with full heart and purest mind, 
To the all-wooing and all-visible God, 
In nature ever present—having no mood 
With mine, nor any sympathy with aught 
That I have loved ;—’tis there that I am taught 
The essence and the form of solitude— 
’Tis there that I am lonely! ’mid a world 
To feel I have no business in that world, 
And when I hear men laughing, not to join, 
Because their cause of mirth is hid from me :— 
To feel the lights of the assembly glare 
And fever all my senses, till I grow 
Stupid or sad, and boorish ;—then return, 
Sick of false joys and misnamed festivals, 
To my own gloomy chambers, and old books 
That counsel me no more, and cease to cheer, 
And, like an aged dotard, with dull truths, 
Significant of nothings, often told, 
And told to be denied—that wear me out 
In patience, as in peace ;—and then to lie, 
And watch the lazy-footed night away, 
With fretful nerve, yet sorrow as it flies !— 
To feel the day advancing which must bring 
The weary night once more, that I had prayed 
Forever gone! ‘To hear the laboring wind 
Depart, in melting murmurs, with the tide, 
And, ere the morn, to catch his sullen roar, 
Mocking the ear, with watching overdone, 
Returning from his rough Jair on the seas! 

If life be now denied me!—if I sit 
Within my chamber when all other men 
Are revelling ;—if I must be alone, 
Musing on idle minstrelsy and lore— 
Weaving sad fancies with the fleeting hours, 
And making fetters of the folding thoughts, 
That crust into my heart, and canker there ;— 
If nature calls me to her company— 
Takes up my time—teaches me legends strange,— 
Prattles of wild conceits that have no form, 
Save in extravagant fancy of old time, 
When spirits were abroad ;—if still she leads 
My steps away from the established walks, 
And with seducing strains of syren song 
Beguiles my spirit far among the groves 
Of fairy-trodden forests, that I may 
Wrestle with dreams, that wear away my days, 
And make my nights a peopled realm that steals 
Sleep from my eyes, and peace ;—if she ordains 
That I shall win no human blandishment, 
Nor, in the present hour, as other men, 
Find meet advantage,—she will sure provide, 
Just recompense—a better sphere and life, 
Atoning for the past, and full of hope, 
In a long future, or she treats me now 
Unkindly, and I may not help complaint. 





THE EPHESIAN MATRON. 


The story of the Ephesian matron versified by La 
Fontaine is found in Petronius, who took it from the 
Greeks—they from the Arabians—they lastly from the 
Chinese. It is found in Du Halde. 
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Btblfographtcal Notices. 





[The Editor of the Messenger has opened a Review Department, 
through which his subscribers will be presented with a prompt 
notice of the literary and scientific works, which are constantly 
issuing from our prolific press. Such as require a more elabo- 
rate review, will be reserved for a subsequent number of the 
Messenger. Authors and publishers, who wish their works 
noticed in this Journal, are requested to forward them imme- 
diately after their publication.] 


‘‘The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry Vethake, 
LL. D. one of the Professors in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; a Member of the American Philosophical Society, &c. 
Philadelphia: P. H. Nicklin & T. Johnson, Law-Booksellers. 
1838.”? 


In every free government, political economy should 
constitute an essential part of education, for as the 
source of power and government is the people, there 
should be a diffusion of knowledge upon those great 
general Jaws, which constitute the foundation of its 
political institutions. A people thoroughly instructed 
in the economy of government, may well be said to be 
capable of self-government; while ignorance of the 
principles upon which is constructed a nation’s pros- 
perity and power, must convulse and ultimately sub- 
vert it. Professor Vethake has furnished an excellent 
treatise upon this subject, in which he has briefly but 
lucidly discussed the many interesting questions con- 
nected with the science of government. It should be 
in the hands of every American. 





“‘The Laws of Wages, Profit and Rent, investigated. By 
George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Politicai 
Economy in the University of Virginia. 1838,” 


The political economist will take up this little treatise 
with the full expectation of being amply remunerated 
for the time consumed in turning over its pages ; for few 
have enjoyed so many and varied opportunities of col- 
lecting information upon this subject as Professor 
Tucker. In this expectation the reader will not be dis- 
appointed, for the perspicuity, logical reasoning and 
simplicity of illustration, will convince him that the 
author is discussing a subject with which he is entirely 
familiar. The first division of the work is devoted to 
an able examination of the nature and value of labor, 
and the manner in which it is influenced by the demand 
for, or price of, the raw material ; establishing this im- 
portant and interesting position, that the rise of the 
raw produce, must in every instance, depress labor. 
The professor clearly illustrates and triumphantly de- 
fends this position, exposing, at the same time, the 
absurdity of Ricardo’s theory of wages, which presumes 
labor to rise with the raw material. The error of Ri- 
cardo’s position seems to depend upon the assumption, 
that the quantity or value of material necessary to 
support the laborer is determinate and uniform,—the 
necessary result of which, will be, that as the raw 
material increases in value, there must be a correspond- 


furnish a support. Mr, Tucker demonstrates clearly 
that the rise of the raw material necessarily induces a 
decline in labor, since it requires a greater expenditure 
of labor to produce the same return. By regarding 
labor as unsettled, varying with the increase of popula- 
tion and other causes, he at once reconciles all the diffi- 
culties which would appear to cluster about his views. 
We will give Professor Tucker’s own reasoning upon 
this subject. 


** Let us suppose the soil last taken in cultivation to yield at 
the rate of eight bushels to the ‘acre, that is, four bushels per 
acre to the laborer, and four bushels as the profits of capital. 
This soil, according to the Ricardo theory, yields no rent ; for 
its produce barely repays the wages of the labor and the profits 
of the capital expended in its cultivation. But population in- 
creases, and there is a demand for more raw produce. Land then, 
they say, of yet inferior quality, must be resorted to; and this, 
we will suppose, to yield seven bushels per acre. Now it is 
clear that either the capital or the Jabor must put up with a 
smaller return than before. If profits continue unchanged, and 
receive four bushels as previously, then the laborer can receive 
only three bushels, which would be a reduction of his wages, 
estimated in raw produce, of 25 per cent. But they say, the 
laborer must continue to receive his four bushels. It will be 
shown that this part of their theory is as erroneous as the rest ; 
but admitting it for the present to be correct, how can labor be 
said to fall, if it receives the same four bushels as before? Or if 
now, or at any subsequent period, it is obliged to put up witha 
less portion than four bushels, how can it be said not to fall? 
But in truth, when eight bushels per acre was barely sufficient 
to pay the wages of labor and the profits of capital, it is clear 
that land yielding only seven bushels per acre could not be culti- 
vated ; and if the product of the last mentioned soil was required 
for the support of additional numbers, it could be obtained only 
because labor and capital would fall to the smaller remunera- 
tion of seven bushels; a result which, so far as labor is con- 
cerned, would naturally arise from the competition of increasing 
numbers. 

‘* It forms indeed one of the most remarkable instances of illo- 
gical reasoning which the annals of science can exhibit, that, 
when the rise of raw produce is inferred from the greater expense 
of labor required in its production, the same rise of raw produce 
should be said to cause the rise in the price of labor, which is the 
same thing as saying that the fall of labor causes the rise of 
labor.”? 


Professor Tucker has undoubtedly adopted the most 
philosophical and rational mode of explaining the effect 
of an increase or diminution in the price of produce 
upon the value of Jabor, and if we proceed on any other 
principle, we lose the only means by which an exami- 
nation can be conducted. There must be a standard of 
valuation ; without it, it would be impossible to deter- 
mine whether the raw produce is stationary or variable. 
As labor is the trading capital of the world, and in the 
productions of the soil and of the ingenuity of man, is 
the great expenditure, it is of all others, the most uni- 
form standard,—the surest index of prices, 

The same ability and ingenuity is brought to bear 
upon the other divisions of the work,—* profits of 
capital,” and “rents.” These subjects must, at all 
times, prove interesting themes for reflection with the 
intelligent, but at none could they claim more attention 
than the present, when the very foundations of our 
nation’s greatness are threatened by the maddening 
spirit of political rancor and strife, which, regardless of 
the welfare of our country, riots upon the trembling and 
tottering walls of our noblest institutions. 

This treatise bears upon it the impress of a master 
mind, and will amply repay the reader for a calm and 





ing increase in the price of labor, or it would fail to 


deliberate perusal, 
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‘* Charcoal Sketches; or Scenes in a Metropolis. By Joseph 
C. Neal. With Illustrations by D. C. Johnson. Philadelphia: 
E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 1838,” 

Few American pens have contributed more to the 
amusement of the public than that of Joseph C. Neal ; 
for his exquisite wit has travelled far and wide, and 
engaged for itself a nook in almost every newspaper 
throughout our land. While it may be a fair subject 
for discussion, whether the style of writing selected by 
Mr. Neal will secure him literary fame, or improve the 
public taste, yet it must be conceded that his portrai- 
tures of the foibles and vices of man, while they excite 
the risibles, will carry with them a moral of precious 
value. 

The sketch of “the best natured man in the world,” 
will be recognized by many as an old acquaintance, and 
by not a few, as their domiciliary companion. The 
number of those who have not yet learned how to say No! 
is by no means small in every large community, and if 
the fate of Leniter Salix will but present before them a 
view of the gloomy future, towards which they are 
hastening, Mr. Neal will not have labored in vain. 
We commend this little book to such of our readers 
as may be in quest of amusement, and we doubt not, 
that they will be delighted with the skill of the marks- 
man, “shooting folly as it flies.” 





** Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet Martineau, author 
of * Society in America,” ‘ Illustrations of Political Economy,’ 
&c. 2 Vols. 1838.” 

This political savante has dismounted from the ram- 
pant pony she rode with Gilpin speed over this western 
world, and by a more staid and temperate gait begins 


to discover some glimmerings of rationality, civiliza- 
tion and christianity, among a people whose only sin 
against her, was an unbounded hospitality, amounting 


almost to servile attendance. “Society in America” 
is just such a return as our gullibility merits; for throw 
about a well clad foreigner the title of Count, Earl, or 
what is more magical, a literary mantle, however thread- 
bare or worn out, and the whole press, from Maine to 
Florida, prefaces his migratory movements, by Count 
B. has arrived in our country, or the intelligent and 
interesting Miss M. is expected to visit our city 
during the next week. This amiable trait in our coun- 
trymen, is the fruitful source of the abuse and denun- 
ciation heaped upon us by a band of unprincipled 
scribblers, who, unaccustomed to a courteous notice by 
their aristocratic superiors at home, cannot appreciate 
that spirit of courtesy and hospitality characteristic of 
every well regulated American community. These 
rich returns will, ere long, teach us the necessity of 
circumspection, and he, who then panders for the cor- 
rupt taste of an English rabble, or measures his vera- 
city and conscience by pecuniary reward, will, Trollop- 
like, be compelled to gather his “ first impressions” of 
**Society in America,” from the filthy and half-starved 
creatures who have but recently been ejected from the 
poor-houses and prisons of his own “ blest land.” 
Weare far from regarding Miss Martineau as having 
made the amende honorable, in her late “Retrospect of 
Western Travel.” It is true, that much of the vindic- 
tive temper with which the first impressions were 
penned, has been softened down, and a more fair and 





decent portrait of our distinguished statesmen is the 
result of a single retrospect; but we sincerely trust 
that the lapse of years, which wears away prejudice, 
will enable her, in future retrospections, to imbody an 
honest sketch of the influence of our political and do- 
mestic institutions upon the prosperity and happiness 
of our citizens. She lacks not materials, for at every 
step of her ‘‘Western Travels,” a free admission was 
given her into the arcana of a self-governing and free 
people. The present work, with the exception of a few 
interesting sketches of character, is devoted to a tirade 
against the institution of slavery; we say a tirade, for 
in no instance is the question argued upon the broad 
principle of right or justice, or in reference to its pecu- 
liar adaptation to the agriculture or polity of that dis- 
trict of our country in which it exists. The whole 
consists of an assemblage of what she saw and heard 
in reference to slavery in the south, much distorted, with 
occasionally a sub-sentimental reflection upon the melan- 
choly condition of the slave. Miss M. isan abolitionist 
by her own admission, and the following extract will 
prove her an amalgamationist of the foulest kind, and 
therefore she can neither view the institution of slavery 
with an unprejudiced eye, nor descant rationally upon 
its ultimate influence upon the moral or political condi- 
tion of the United States. 

“She turned round upon me with the question 
‘whether I would not prevent, if I could, the marriage 
of a white person with a person of color.’ I replied 
that I would never, under any circumstances, try to sepa- 
rate persons who really loved, believing such to be truly 
those whom God had joined; but I observed that the 
case she put was not likely to happen, as I believed the 
blacks were no more disposed to marry the whites, 
than the whites to marry the blacks. ‘ You are an 
amalgamationist!’ cried she. I told her that the 
party term was new to me: but that she must give 
what name she pleased to the principle I had declared 
in answer to her question.” 

We unhesitatingly say, that the intention of the 
writer was to shape a new work for the British public, 
suited to its taste, and at the expense of our states- 
men and institutions. It bears upon its front prejudice 
and fanaticism ; and in catering for her countrymen, 
Miss M. has labored to conciliate one of the political 
parties of our country, by detracting from the political 
and private character of its opponents. We shall be 
greatly deceived if this attempt to secure the patronage 


of an intelligent and high-minded political party be 
successful, 


No one who reads the Retrospect will recognize the 
political economist in the credulous and prepossessed 
tourist ; at one moment the slave of her own prejudices ; 
at the next, the dupe of a fanatical sectional jealousy. 





‘¢ A Voyage Round the World, including an Embassy to Muscat 
and Siam, in 1835, 1836, and 1837. By W. S. W. Ruschen- 
berger, M. D., Surgeon U. 8S. Navy, &c. &c. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1838,” 

Dr. Ruschenberger deserves the sincere thanks of his 
fellow countrymen for the highly entertaining history 
of his voyage round the world ; and we regret that we 
have not time and room to extract largely, that we 
might afford the readers of the Messenger a part of the 
enjoyment we have experienced. Faithful narratives 
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of travels and voyages are emphatically the most useful 
and valuable productions of the press; for although 
they do not captivate our fancy by the brilliant crea- 
tions of genius, nor move the heart with “ melting tales 
of woe,” yet they bring us in juxta-position with the 
inhabitants of distant lands,—unfolding to us their ca- 
pabilities and resources, and exposing the physical and 
moral peculiarities of their inhabitants ; we join hands 
with the interesting traveller and accompany him in 
rapid flight over the same scenes; and even those of 
us, who are tied down by the harassing pursuits of 
life, become cosmopolites. We are rejoiced to see our 
intelligent officers turning their attention to letters, and 
are proud that while our gallant navy is defending the 
honor of our flag, it is contributing to the general stock 
of knowledge, and securing to itself and country lite- 
rary distinction. 





‘* Remarks on Literary Property. By Philip H. Nicklin, A. M- 
Member of the American Philosophical Society; of the Ash- 
molean Society, Oxford ; and of the Natural History Socie- 
ty, Hartford. Philadelphia: 1838,” 

Mr. Nicklin feels, thinks, and writes like a publisher 
and boookseller, and has, we think, made the best use 
of the arguments in support of the great cause in which 
he has enlisted; which, when stripped of its wordy 
dress, and exposed in its naked deformity, is, the emol- 
ument of the bookseller, against the rights and fame of 
the author; and involves the question, whether the 
author, whose nightly labors are frittering away his 
mental and corporeal powers, and inviting disease and 
death, shall be possessed of a pittance, resulting from 
the sale of his own productions; or whether the cormo- 
rant publisher, shall swallow all, to appease an insa- 
tiable appetite for gain. This effort of a publisher to 
snatch from intellectual labor its just reward, is in 
keeping with the gross position of an ignorant rabble, 
that physical exertion is alone worthy ‘of pecuniary 
compensation. We had hoped, for the honor of man- 
kind, that our intelligent and enterprising publishers 
would not murmur nor raise the hand of opposition 
against an effort, (so liberal and worthy of an enlight- 
ened and free people,) to secure protection to those who 
are contributing a toilsome life to the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the world, and are drawing from their 
rich and almost exhaustless imaginations, materials for 
its amusement. The claim is one of unquestioned 
right, and admits of no debate; it involves but two 
simple christian axioms,—“ The laborer is worthy of 
his hire,"—“ Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.” 

Regarding the position of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, Hon. H. Clay, (to whom was referred 
the petition of foreign authors for the extension of the 
copy-right protection to their productions,) as entirely 
just, that the republic of letters should be considered 
one great community, co-extensive with civilization, we 
would hail them denizens, admitted to equal rights with 
our own literati. No legislative action could be more 
worthy of a free and intelligent nation than the exten. 
sion of the security asked ; and none would be received 
with greater enthusiasm by the authors of America, 
most of whom, to their credit, have united in this peti- 
tion to guaranty to their trans-atlantic brethren their 


Mr. Nicklin would have us believe, that the present 
system operates to the advantage of American authors 
and the reading public. But the history of the past 
would teach us a different lesson. American authors 
now, are at the mercy of the publishers, and grosser 
instances of injustice cannot be found than are dis- 
played in the purchase of manuscripts. The immense 
‘number of interesting works of science, and general 
literature, which are yearly issued from the foreign 
press, bearing no copy-right protection in this country, 
furnish ample materials to employ the American pub- 
lishers, and, as they are available without the cost of a 
dollar, they are naturally selected to the exclusion of 
American productions, The result is, when an author 
presents his manuscript, (the effect of a long and labo- 
rious application,) he is told that the vast influx of 
foreign books, without cost, gives ample employment to 
their capital, and they feel unwilling to take much risk 
in publishing a work, the reputation of the author of 
which, is not entirely established. A paltry sum hardly 
enough to pay him for the paper and ink consumed, 
is forced upon the author, and thus closes a bargain 
between an American author and publisher. 

But how differently would this transaction be con- 
ducted, if the foreign author possessed the privilege of 
our copy-right? A bonus being required, the publisher 
would be compelled to use a suitable circumspection, 
in selecting works for re-publication, and without we 
admit that American talent and genius is inferior to 
European, our authors would occasionally obtain the 
just meed of approbation,—a preference over an im- 
ported and inferior production. We hold it, then, as 
the first step in redressing the wrongs of native writers, 
and expunging the oppressions of an unrestrained spirit 
of speculation,—which respects not the talent and labor 
upon which it riots. 

Nor will its benefits be confined to native authors ; 
it will extend to the community, and ere the lapse of 
one year from the commencement of its operation, the 
polluted streams which now flood the country, will be 
purged of their poison. The literature of the day will 
be exalted, and for the insipid and oftentimes senseless 
effusions of a brainless author, will be substituted solid 
works of science, or the effusions of a really ereative 
and chastened fancy. Who would not pay a fraction 
more for such works ? 

It is a reflection upon the taste and intelligence of 
our country, that while foreign inventions and improve- 
ments in the arts are protected by the patent laws, 
intellectual labor—which knows no repose, and prema- 
turely wears away the springs of life—is neglected and 
overlooked. Mr. Nicklin’s arguments appear specious, 
and are lost upon us, strongly impressed as we are of 
the justice and expediency of our national legislature 
responding favorably to the petitioners. 

The style of the pamphlet is free, and would grace a 
better cause, saving the air of pedantry in the intro- 
ductior! of an unnecessary number of Latin phrases— 
seldom illustrating the subject discussed. 





** History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic- 
By Wm. H. Preseott. 3 Vols.—2d Edit. Boston: 1939. 


We will not anticipate the labors of the reviewer, in 





rightful possessions. 


whose hands this work is placed, by a detailed account 
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of its contents. We wish merely to welcome it among 
us, and to promise the readers of the Messenger, a full 
criticism of the manner in which Mr. Prescott has exe- 
cuted the task confided to him. At the mention of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, every American heart 
will beat with emotion. It perhaps was never before 
allowed to one individual, to be the actor in so many 
important scenes, as distinguished the career of Isabel- 
la,—the magnanimous, intelligent and clurageous, yet 
effeminate Spanish queen. With her name is asso- 
ciated the conquest of Granada, the conquest of Na- 
ples, the establishment of the modern inquisition, the 
expulsion of the Jews, the revival of letters, the dis- 
covery and colonization of America. The excellent 
taste with which this work has been brought forth, 
reflects great credit upon the skill of the American 
Stationers’ Company. 


‘The Spirit of the Age.» An Address delivered before the two 
Literary Societies of the University of North Carolina, by 
Hon. Henry L. Pinckney. Published by the request of the 
Philanthropic Society. 1936.” 

We have just received a copy of the above able 
address, and, notwithstanding considerable time has 
elapsed since its delivery, we shall venture a word of 
approbation. It is a well written and logically ar- 
ranged essay, and reflects great credit upon the acquire- 
ments and morality of its highly gifted author. His 
extensive research and classic taste, has thrown about 
the subject all the ornaments of a well stored mind; 
while the occasion—the separation of youthful friends 
at the close of a scholastic life—lends a peculiar interest 
to his christian counsel; and we doubt not, that in after 
years, the graduates of 1836, will look back with pride 
and gratitude to the admonitor of their youth, 





** Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the University of 
Virginia. Session of 1837-38,” 

This deservedly popular institution of learning con- 
tinues to sustain its claim upon the South, and notwith- 
standing the distracted state of the monetary affairs of 
our country, has its usual number of students. The 
number of the present class is 230, and although 39 
less than the last, is no evidence of a decline in the 
scholastic or literary departments, but entirely refer- 
able to the changes which occurred in the medical de- 
partment. We have appended the number in each 
class for the last two sessions. 

1836-37.—W hole number of matriculates, 269. An- 
cient Languages, 78; Modern Languages, 65; Mathe- 
matics, 135; Natural Philosophy, 110; Chemistry, 130; 
Medicine, 55; Anatomy and Surgery, 61; Moral Phi- 
losophy, 48; Law, 55. Number of tickets taken, 743. 

1837-38.—W hole number of matriculates, 230. An- 
cient Languages, 68; Modern Languages, 71 ; Mathe- 
matics, 115; Natural Philosophy, 88; Chemistry, 78; 
Medicine, 32 ; Anatomy and Surgery, 32; Moral Phi- 
losophy, 80; Law, 67. Number of tickets taken, 631. 

The decline in several of the academic schools is 
compensated by the increase in others, so that in this 
department of the University there is no material fall- 
ing off. 





**A Visit to the Red Sulphur Springs of Virginia, during the 
Summer of 1837; with Observations onthe Waters. By Henry 
Huntt, M. D. 1838. 

Dr. Huntt has given us an interesting account of the 
curative powers of the Red Sulphur water, in diseases 
of the lungs; and for the benefit of our readers who 
may feel an interest in this subject, we will briefly 
state, that in the cure of the incipient stage of phthisis 
pulmonalis, or consumption, recognised by hemorrhage, 
attended with a quick pulse, cough and hectic fever, 
the Red Sulphur Spring has established an unrivalled 
reputation. In all the cases of this form, which came 
under the notice of the Doctor, the patients were much 
benefited and most of them restored. Dr. H. was him- 
self attacked with hemoptysis and other symptoms indi- 
cating an approaching pulmonary disease of a formida- 
ble character. A residence of a few weeks, at the Red 
Sulphur, with the free use of the water, accomplished a 
cure. We earnestly trust that all who repair to this 
medicinal fountain may be effectually restored, and 
that subsequent experience will establish the fact, that 
from the mountains of Virginia issues the healing balm, 
the antidote to that dire scourge which moves unmoles- 


ted through our land, despoiling it of the fairest portion 
of our race, 





HISTORICAL ERROR CORRECTED. 


In the 3d volume of Jefferson’s Correspondence, page 393, is 
a letter from Mr. Jefferson to Colonel John Taylor of Caroline 
county, dated June 1, 1798, which contains the following pas- 
sage: 


** Mr. New showed me your letter on the subject of the patent, 
which gave me an opportunity of observing what you said as to 
the effect with you of public proceedings, and that it was not 
unwise now to estimate the separate mass of Virginia and 
North Carolina, with a view to their separate existence.’’ After 
which Mr. Jefferson — to urge a variety of arguments 
against a division of the states. 


As the —-7 -& of Mr. Jefferson, I was induced to refer to 
this letter for the purpose of repelling one of the calumnies 
against him, and in paying a merited tribute to his just and 
patriotic views on the value of the Union, some of my remarks 
exhibited Colonel Taylor in disadvantageous contrast.* 

It has, however, been lately discovered, on comparing Mr. 
Jefferson’s original letter with the published copy, that he had, 
in citing Colonel Taylor’s language to Mr. New, said, “‘ it was 
not unusual now to estimate,” instead of not “‘unwwise,”? &c., by 
reason of which mistake, Colonel Taylor is made to express, as 
his own, sentiments which he merely attributed to others. 

This error has been the subject of a recent correspondence 
between Mrs. William P. Taylor, Mr. T. J. Randolph, and 
myself, and it appears, on investigation, to have arisen from the 
obscurity of the press-copy, from which this letter, in common 
with the others of the published correspondence, was printed. 
These press-copies, though in general quite legible and plain, 
are occasionally so faint that they can be decyphered only by the 
aid of the adjoining words; and it so happens that the letter in 
question is one of the most imperfect in the collection. 

In taking this notice of the error, which I truly regret, as well 
as my agency in giving it diffusion, it is proper for me to declare 
that had Mr. Jefferson’s letter been printed 00 it was originally 
written, | should not have felt myself warranted in making those 
references to Colonel Taylor’s opinions to which I have adverted. 
I cannot forbear to add, that since the mistake has occurred, I 
rejoice in its detection, not only because the injustice to Colonel 
Taylor’s memory may be thereby repaired, but also because the 
weight of his name can no longer be brought to bear on a prin- 
ciple of our national policy on which I consider every other to 


be more or less dependent. 
GEORGE TUCKER, 
University of Virginia, March 19, 1938. 


IF It is the wish of the parties concerned that the preceding 
notice should be inserted in the Enquirer, Whig and National 
Intelligencer. 


* Life of Jefferson, Il. p. 36, 37. 





